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BOOKS  FOR  YOUR  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 


The  following-  books  ; 
similar  publications  h;i\ 
having  today.  One  cf  th 
they  are  able  to  advanc 
ability    every     ambitious 

Persons   who  intend  ei 
to    their    interests    to    se 
master   their   content 
complete   the    course 
could.    Of  course,  thi 
alone,    but    for    all    ' 


the  best  to   be   obtained   on    the  subject.      No 

er  had  such   a   large  sale  as   these  books  are 

•crets  of  the  success  of  many  persons   is  that 

ice  themselves   with   the  aid  of   good   books.   This 

is     person     should     acquire. 

entering  the  Zanerian  College  will  find  it  greatly 
ecure  as  many  of  these  works  as  possible  and 
before  coming.  By  so  doing  pupils  are  able  to 
the  Zanerian  in  less  time  than  they  otherwise 
books  are  not  for  prospective  Zanerian  students 
10    wish    to    master    the    subjects    treated.       If    a 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  MANUAL  96 


nber    of    books 


desired    at 


time,    write    for    special    pri< 


ZANER  METHOD  WRITING  MANUAL  144 


to  Z. 


book  on  practical 
riting  from  A 
>ntains   a   com- 


ited 


in   our   praet 

well  graded 

•iting.    The   t 

home   student  wl 

ntended    for    the 


plete  course  with  clear  in- 
structions. The  copies  and 
instructions  represent  the 
best  efforts  and  though; 
of  those  who  have  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of 
their  life  to  the  cause. 
and  with  this  book  they 
have  solved  the  problem 
of  producing  a  system  of 
writing  which  is  easy  to 
teach,  easy  to  learn,  easy 
to  read  and  easy  to  write. 
The  style  of  writing  pre- 
cal  age.  The  instructions 
and  executed  that  no  one 
W)k  is  not  only  designed 
10  wishes  to  improve  his 
use   of   high   and    business 


also    for    teachers    who    wish    to    prepare    to    teach 


are  so  explicit  and   the  copies  i 
need    go    without    a    good    ha n d 
as    a    self-instructor    for   the    he 
penmanship,    but 
school    pupils,    a 
penmanship. 

Contains  112  pages  and  is  being  used  widely  throughout  the  countr; 
by  correspondence  students,  home  students,  high  and  business  colleg 
students,    as    well   as    by    many   private    schools. 

Price    postpaid.    25c.       Per    dozen.     $2.40 


The  penmanship  ex- 
amples are  some  smaller 
in  size  than  those  in 
our     Manual     144. 

The  first  ten  pages 
contain  numerous  il- 
lustrations, and  full) 
explain  the  essentials 
of  success  in  learning 
to  write,  such  as  cor- 
rect position,  in  o  v  e- 
ments,    speed,    etc. 

Then  follows  a  very 
complete  course  of 
permanship  copies  and 
instructions      consisting 


of    13 


In  addition,  it  contains  many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  I 
ness  forms,  paragraphs,  letter  writing  -  a  most  valuable  lot  of 
terial    for    advanced    penmanship   students. 

It  is  intended  far  use  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Bu 
Colleges,  Parochial  Schools.  Commercial  Departments  and  Grammar 
Grades :  in  fact,  for  all  schools  where  a  neat,  legible,  rapid  hand- 
writing  is   desired.      It  is   also  a   complete   guide   for   home   students. 


e.    postpaid. 
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SHORT  CUT  TO  PLAIN  WRITING 


The  book  is  typical  of 
the  title,  a  real  "Short 
Cut  to    Plain    Writing." 


ather  tha 


efor 
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It  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  it  is  better  to 
improve  the  quality  of 
the  writing  rather  than 
change  the  style;  that 
most  writing  is  poor  on 
the  part  of  a  few  let- 
ters only  and  that  it  is 
better  to  improve  the  few  poor  ones  rather  than  to  change  the  good 
ones.  Of  course,  it  is  a  book  for  busy  adults  rather  than  for  children  ; 
neither  is  it  intended  for  people  who  are  "sot"  in  their  theories,  but 
rather    for    the    growing,    going,    ambitious,    progressive    people. 

It's   different ;    it's    unconventional ;    it's    stimulating  ;    it's    helpful  ;    it's 
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CORRELATED  HANDWRITING  COMPLETE 
TEACHERS'  MANUAL 


FUNCTIONAL  HANDWRITING 


ery    latest 


The  Complete  Teach- 
ers' Manual  contains 
a  series  of  penman- 
ship copies  from  the 
first  grade  through  the 
Junior  High  School 
which  have  never  been 
equalled.  They  repre- 
sent some  of  the  very 
best  pen  work  Mr.  E. 
A.  Lupfer  has  ever 
produced.  The  lover  of 
fine  penmanship  will 
find  many  specimen - 
in  this  book  which 
are  worthy    of    a  place 

These  splendid  pen- 
manship     copies      are 
accompanied     by      in- 
and    best    in     Penmansh.p 


represen 
Methods  from  a  practical  and  theoretical  standpoint.  These  instructors 
are  by  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  represent  the  results  of  over  twenty  years  of 
scientific    investigation    in    the   field    of    handwriting. 

Students  of  handwriting  will  be  much  interested  in  Dr.  Freeman's 
ideas    and    methods. 

This  Complete  Manual  of  248  pages  is  beautifully  bound  in  paper. 
and  is  well  illustrated.  Surely  every  collector  of  penmanship  books  and 
specimens  and  every  penmanship  student  will  wish  one  of  these  books 
for    his    library.  Price,    postpaid,    70c 


A   simplified   p 

men!     in    any    in 

It  begin< 


vhich    quickly    br 


arked 


nprove- 


;  by  giving  detailed  instructions  how  to  diagnose  your  hand- 
d  then  how  to  practice  to  overcome  the  defects  and  improve 
e  legibility  of  the  writing.  It  actually  makes  you  want  to  write  bet- 
r.  Facsimiles  of  many  business  forms,  formal  invitations  and  book 
ports  are  only   a   few  of   the   interesting   contents. 

Functional   Handwriting,    size  6M>x8,    132    pages,    is   especially    adapted 
r    regular    classroom    penmanship    and    for    advanced    pupils. 

Price,     postpaid.    40c.      Per    dozen,     $4.00 


ZANER-BLOSER    CO.,       Columbus,  Ohio 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

WRITING  INK 
is   proof  against   age,   sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


V&ZfL 


lliggins  Eternal  Black  \\  ritinp  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  lonji  as  the  paper 
<m  which  yon  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  il  iileal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
line,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
anil  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In   2-oz.   cubes,   half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.    \sk  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGIJIS  H 


Stop  at  the 

ii  SEELBACH 

well  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  needn't  worry  about  a 
thing... check  in  at  the  Seelhach 
and  you're  sure  of  a  good  bed. 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere,  You'll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
from  S*J  50 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs— 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples  and  Quotations. 

Best   Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143    East  State   Street 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

MIGGIHS  INK  CO..  IMC. 


271  NINTH  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  N    T 


HELP  TO  BOOST  PENMANSHIP  BY  SENDING 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  EDUCATOR 


A  recent  and  very  skillfully  written  signature  received  from  H.  P. 
Behrensmeyer  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  It  deserves  more  than  passing  in- 
terest.    Study   the   parallel   effects,   balance,   spacing,  etc. 


COVER 


The  cover  this  month  was  made  by  C.  D 
Scribner,  a  Zanerian.  Mr.  Scribner  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  engrossing  and  commer- 
cial art,  having  been  connected  with  this  type 
of  work  and  engraving  companies  for  many 
years.  He  is  now  with  the  Stearns  Engraving 
Company,  makers  of  fine  printing  plates,  a 
200'  2  5.  Salisbury  Street.  Raleigh,  N.  Car 
Mr.  Dana  E.  Stearns  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  making 
the   engraving. 

This  is  a  very  appropriate  cover.  We  hope 
some  of  our  readers  will  express  their  thanks 
to    Mr.    Scribner. 
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ARNOLD'S  INK 

New  shipment  received  from  England.  The 
finest  by  test. 

Arnold's  has  been  the  penmen's  favorite 
ink  for  years. 

More  real  fine  specimens  have  probably 
been  written  with  Arnold's  than  all  other 
inks  combined. 

It  can  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the  bottle 
or,  for  the  very  finest  results,  it  can  be  mixed 
as  per  directions  supplied.  Zaner,  Bloser, 
Madarasz,  Flickinger,  Dennis,  and  hundreds 
of  other  top  ranking  penmen  used  Arnold's. 

Arnold's  Black,  4  oz.  Postpaid  $  .65 

Arnold's  Black,  pint.  Postpaid  1.15 

Arnold's  Black,  quart,  Postpaid  2.20 

Send  order  and  remittance  to: 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

612  North  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Gaskell's  Complete  Compen- 
dium of  Elegant  Writing 

Beautiful   Copy   Slips  for  Self -Instruction 

We  have  secured  a  few  copies  of  Gaskell's 
Compendium  on  copy  slips.  The  work  con- 
tains exercises,  principles,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, birds,  flourishes,  broad  pen  alpha- 
bets and  a  specimen  from  each  of  the  famous 
penmen,  W.  E.  Dennis  and  A.  D.  Taylor. 

Accompanying  the  copy  slips  -is  an  In- 
struction Book  which  includes  an  analysis  of 
each  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

G.  A.  Gaskell  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
and  most  widely  known  penman  and  teacher 
of  his  time.  His  students  included  some  of 
America's  finest.  L.  Madarasz  was  one  of 
his  outstanding  pupils. 

This  is  your  last  chance  to  add  this  work 
to  your  collection. 

The  regular  price  was  $1.00. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  50c 
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612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


A  Valuable  Book! 

"I  received  my  copy  of  FASCINATING  PEN  FLOURISHING.  The  skill  attained 
by  some  of  the  masters  in  this  line  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  To  anyone  really  inter- 
ested  in   pen   and   ink  art  the   book  is  worth  many   times   the   price   you   ask   for  it." 

Mr.    C.    O.    Elleson, 
Box   1028,  Proctor,  Minn. 

FASCINATING  PEN  FLOURISHING 

Containing   a   Complete   Course   and   a   Collection   of   Masterpieces   Produced   by 
Leading   Penmen   of    the    Penmanship    Profession 

The  most  pretentious  work  ever  published  which 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  beautiful  fascinating 
art   of    flourishing. 

It  starts  at  the  beginning  showing  the  student  how 
to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises  and  fin- 
ishes with  a  great  variety  of  designs  displaying  the 
highest  degree   of   skill   attained    in    this   art. 

Work   representing   the    highest   skill   of  the    follow- 


ing penmen  of  national  fame  appears  in  this  book 
C.  P.  Zaner,  E.  L.  Brown,  C.  C.  Canan,  H.  B.  Leh 
man,  W.  E.  Dennis,  H.  S.  Blanchard,  H.  W.  Flick 
inger,  L.  M.  Kelchner,  E.  L.  Glick,  H.  L.  Darner 
L.  Madarasz,  R.  S.  Collins,  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer 
M.  B.  Moore,  L.  Faretra,  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  E.  A 
Lupfer,  F.  B.  Courtney,  Fielding  Schofield,  G.  A 
Gaskell,  Clinton  Skillman,  A.  W.  Dakin,  J.  A 
Wesco. 


SIZES    8 '4x11    IN.,    80    PAGES    BEAUTIFULLY    BOUND ^ 
Fascinating   Pen    Flourishing-  ._    _    _.     $1.00  L 

The  Educator,   1    year_ .._  1.50  /Beth  fov    #2.00 
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America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 
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THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 


I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a 
republic ;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign 
States ;  a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable ; 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  Amer- 
ican patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  it ;  to  support  its  Constitution ;  to  obey 
its  laws ;  to  respect  its  flag ;  and  to  defend  it 
against  all  enemies. 

WILLIAM  TYLER  PAGE. 


LET    US    I'SE    THIS    OKTKN     THIS    YEAR    IN    Ol'It    HANDWRITING    CLASSES.      I  Editor 


THE  EDUCATOR 

Published  monthly    (except   July   and   August i 
By     The     ZANER-BLOSER     CO., 
612    N.     Park    St.,    Columbus,    O. 

E.     A.     LUPFER „ Editor 

PARKER   ZANER   BLOSER Business    Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,    S1.50    A    YEAR 

(To  Canada.  10c  more;  foreign  30c  more) 

Single    copy.    25c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old   aa  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising     rates    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
:hrough  which  to  reach  bjsiness  college  pro- 
prietors and  ma^figers,  commercial  teacher* 
o.nd  students,  end  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the    issue   of   the   following   month. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


A  series  of  lessons  in  legible,  plain, 
rapid,  unshaded  writing  for  students 
and  teachers  in  all  grades.  Teachers 
are  invited  to  submit  their  penman- 
ship problems  to  the  Editor  and  to 
make  suggestions  and  contributions 
to  the  Educator. 

The  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
assist  teachers  in  teaching  handwrit- 
ing and  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
improve  their  plain,  rapid,  business 
writing. 

The  aim  is  to  present  handwriting 
in  as  brief  and  simple  a  manner  as 
possible,  including  sufficient  drill  to 
enable  the  unskilled  writer  to  gradu- 
ally develop  skill. 

The  copies  were  written  freely  and 
photo-engraved.  It  has  been  the  aim 
to  secure  enough  accuracy  and  free- 
dom to  give  the  work  life  accuracy 
— sufficient  to  inspire  both  the  student 
and  professional  penman. 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer,    Columbus,  Ohio. 

To  the  Teacher 

You  have  many  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  your  duty  to 
create  a  desire  among  the  students 
to  learn  to  write  well,  and  it  is  your 
opportunity  to  set  the  example  and 
show  the  way.  Naturally  by  improv- 
ing your  own  blackboard  writing  and 
work  on  paper,  you  can  better  in- 
struct and  inspire  your  pupils. 

Each  of  your  pupils  should  be  sup- 
plied with  proper  material  and  each 
should  have  a  textbook.  Without 
proper  tools  and  equipment,  results 
will  be  unsatisfactory. 

Insist  upon  each  pupil  acquiring  a 
good  healthful,  efficient  position.  This 
will  necessitate  constant  watching 
and  checking  on  the  details  of  each 
individual's  position.  You  will  need 
also  to  watch  closely  the  manner  in 
which  each  student  writes.  Encourage 
a  free,  easy  movement.  Discourage 
excessive  finger  movement  or 
cramped  positions. 


See  that  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
and  complimented  on  good  work. 
After  all,  creating  and  maintaining 
the  proper  attitude  towards  handwrit- 
ing is  one  of  the  first  steps  toward 
success  in  handwriting. 
Position 

The  aim  should  be  to  have  each 
pupil  acquire  a  standard  writing  posi- 
tion. You  should  at  least  attempt  to 
have  each  student  take  a  standard 
position,  deviating  only  where  it  is 
impossible  or  not  advisable  because 
of  some  individual  makeup  of  the 
student's  hand  or  arm.  Have  the 
class  sit  well  back  in  their  chairs 
leaning  slightly  forward,  with  the 
arms  resting  on  the  desk.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  have  the  arms  on  the  desk 
even  so  that  the  shoulders  and  the 
spine  will  be  kept  straight.  Keep  the 
elbows  near  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
either  extending  slightly  over  the 
edge  of  the  desk  or  even  on  the  desk. 
The    feet    should   be   on   the   floor  so 
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that  the  body  is  in  a  balanced,  firm 
position.  The  arm  should  rest  on 
the  muscles  below  the  elbow  and  on 
the  little  finger.  The  third  finger  may 
touch  the  paper.  The  heel  of  the 
hand  should  be  kept  free  of  the  desk. 
The  pen  or  pencil  should  be  held  in 
the  hand  between  the  thumb  and 
first  and  second  fingers  and  should 
croos  at  about  the  knuckle.  Avoid 
holding  the  holder  vertical  or  flat 
down  on  the  thumb.  It  works  better 
when  held  at  about  a  4f>  degree  angle 
from  the  paper.  The  fingers  should 
curve  slightly  as  though  gripping  a 
small  ball.  At  no  time  or  no  place 
should  the  muscles  be  tense  and 
drawn.  Do  not  grip  the  holder.  The 
holder  should  point  somewhere  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  elbow  but 
not  away  from  the  body.  To  keep 
this  position,  see  that  the  hand  does 
not  turn  over  on  the  side.  The 
knuckles  should  point  toward  the 
ceiling.  If  you  have  much  trouble 
with  the  hand  turning  over  on  the 
side,  try  a  mechanical  device  for 
keeping  the  wrist  flat.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  such  devices  made. 
If  you  are  interested  in  such  a  de- 
vice,   write    the    Editor. 

The  left  hand  holds  the  paper  and 
moves  it  when  necessary. 

A  much  better  idea  of  position  can 
be  secured  by  studying  the  illustra- 
tions. We  urge  you  to  study  the  il- 
lustrations and  refer  to  these  instruc- 
tions frequently.    Do  not  hesitate  to 


Right-handed    Position 


write  to  the  Educator  at  any  time- 
asking  any  questions  about  position 
or  any  other  problems  you  may  have. 

The   Paper 

The  position  of  the  paper  is  very 
important.  It  should  be  held  directly 
in  front  of  the  writer.  For  right- 
handed  students,  it  should  slant  to- 
ward the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
desk.  For  the  left-handed  students, 
it  should  slant  toward  the  upper  right 
corner  of  the  desk.  For  the  right- 
handed  student,  the  down  strokes 
should  be  pulled  toward  the  center  of 
the  body,  while  the  left-handed  stu- 
dent pulls  the  down  strokes  toward 
his  left  elbow  and  his  penholder 
should  slant  towards  his  left  elbow. 
Left-handed  students  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  using  awkward,  un- 
natural positions.  Some  of  these  in- 
dividual positions  have  been  acquired 
and  are  difficult  to  break,  but  in  most 
cases  it  will  pay  the  left-handed  stu- 
dent to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
change  to  the  standard  position.  First 
grade  teachers  should  be  very  careful 
in  starting  left-handed  students  cor- 
rectly. Much  harm  is  done  to  left- 
handed  students  before  they  enter 
school  and  during  the  first  year  in 
school.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  left-handed  child  tries  to  hold  his 
paper  in  the  same  position  as  the 
right-handed  students  in  which  posi- 
tion he  finds  it  impossible  to  write,  as 
described  for  right-handed  students 
and  many  bad  habits  are  thus  created. 

The  arrangement  of  the  desks  re- 
quires considerable  thought  and  ad- 
justment. The  best  writing  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  light  come  from 
the  left  for  right-handed  students  and 
from  the  right  for  left-handed  stu- 
dents. Since  only  about  five  or  six 
per  cent  of  the  students  are  left- 
handed,  most  rooms  are  arranged  for 
right-handed  students.  This  means 
that  the  teacher  must  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  left-handed  students 
and  to  try  to  select  the  best  possible 
desk  for  him.  See  that  his  work  is  not 
shaded  by  his  left  hand.  If  you  can't 
work  out  the  problem  by  yourself, 
call  in  your  principal,  superintendent 
and  janitor  and  in  some  way  see  if 
you  cannot  work  out  a  satisfactory 
seating  arrangement   for  all. 


Left-handed    Position 

Movement 

Movement  has  been  one  of  the  dif- 
ficult things  to  acquire  in  handwrit- 
ing. In  some  cases  it  has  been  over- 
emphasized and  in  many  cases 
neglected.  Let  us  try  to  work  out  a 
sensible  movement.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  write  freely  and  for  long  periods 
without  tiring.  The  muscles  which 
control  the  fingers  are  small  and  tire 
easily.  The  bigger  muscles  on  the 
arm  do  not  tire  so  easily  and  we 
should  therefore  encourage  the  use 
of  the  larger  muscles  rather  than  the 
use  of  the  small  finger  muscles.  An- 
other of  our  aims  should  be  to  secure 
smooth,  even  lines.  You  cannot  secure 
freedom  and  good  quality  of  line  by 
using  excessive  finger  action.  The 
smoother  writing  is  done  by  people 
who  use  a  combination  of  arm  and 
finger  movement.  To  acquire  a  free 
motion,  roll  the  arm  on  the  muscles 
below  the  elbow,  letting  the  hand  slide 
on  the  little  finger.  Keep  the  side  of 
the  hand  off  the  desk.  The  hand 
should  move  freely  and  smoothness  of 
line  is  secured  by  moving  the  pen 
quickly.  The  various  general  exer- 
cises which  we  shall  give  sparingly 
will  aid  you  in  developing  free  move- 
ment. Letters  themselves  when  prop- 
erly made  are  good  movement  exer- 
cises. The  general  exercises  enable 
one  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
manner  of  writing  and  less  to  form. 
After  a  free  arm  movement  is  ac- 
quired, the  best  exercises  therefore 
are  the  letters  themselves. 


Exercises  limber  up  the  muscles  and  help  you  to  control  movement.  If  you  have  trouble  in  making  letters 
with  a  free  swing,  work  more  on  exercises.  Anyone  can  soon  make  an  oval  exercise  freely  and  after  establishing  a 
free  movement  and  smooth  line  on  the  exercise  it  can  be   carried  over  into  the  letter. 
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'O-C^cy  o-O'O'O'cre- 


Practice  each  exercise  separately  using  a  free  arm  m  vement.    Study  the  copy  before  you  practice   it. 


y  <y  <y  cy  a-  cr 

-ymcr: 


The  0  is  based  on  the  oval  which  is  2  3  as  wide  as  high.    End  the  O  upward  with  a  free  swing. 


tjaaaoaaam 
a  e  &...  0  a  e 


L^cz^t^v^-e^  (— <: 


The  C  is  made  with  an  oval  motion.    Begin  and  end  with  a  curve.    Get  the  down  strokes  parallel  and  the  slant 
of  the  loop  the  same  as  the  large  oval. 


(^asOs^(Z<^as60(2/Ci/ &  ^^  c^cl 


The  A  is  composed  of  an  oval,  similar  to  O,  and  a  straight  retrace  as  found  in  small  i  and  capital  U. 
Give  special  attention  to  the  straight  line  movement.      Finish   upward  in  a  circular  direction. 
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— — WPWWW) 


&CS 


(ZZ^    Gt—^    cts 


'.  iSt^i^^ ".". '— -^l^-^^^c^^ 


The  small  a  is  the  same  in  shape  as  the  capital  A  excepting   the   size.    When  joining  the  u   and  other  letter 
stop  at   the  retrace  at  top  of  a.    Down  strokes  are  in  the  direction    of  your   body.     Keep   them    uniform    in   slant. 


MimmiMmm&te0i>t^<^sCsc^cst^i^/ 


•   - 


Get  a  plain  hook  on  the  c  to  be  different  from  the  i.  The  back  is  nearly   straight. 
Check  slant,  height  and  spacing-  in  your  words. 


-C*L^    <Zl-^C- 


/. 


£X- 


\^i^-  triy  s&y^/S  s^rsfs  y^sfs 


Vou  should  make  many  pages  of  each  copy.    Write  other  words  and  compare  them  with  letters  in  the  copy. 

Always  try  to  find  some  small  detail  which  you  can  improve.    Are   all    letters   plain?     Is  the   slant,  height   and 
spacing  uniform  ?  p 
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Good  Penmanship  Holds  High  Favor 
as  Asset  in  Business 


Doubtless  you  have  seen  many  pre- 
scriptions which  have  been  either 
totally  illegible  or  aggravating-  to 
read.  Occasionally  however  we  find 
a  doctor,  pharmacist  or  druggist  who 
recognizes  the  importance  of  writing 
legibly  and  writes  a  neat  legible 
handwriting.  One  pharmacist  believes 
that  "everyone  and  especially  those 
in  his  business  should  see  that  his 
penmanship  is  of  the  highest  possible 
standard.  In  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy, as  well  as  business  circles  gen- 
erally, the  increased  popularity  of  the 
typewriter  and  similar  mechanical 
aids  has  by  no  means  lessened  the 
necessity  for  good  handwriting.  At 
the  present  time  handwriting  is  of 
vital  importance  because  of  the 
shortage  of  typewriters." 

"There  is  just  as  much  need  as 
there  ever  was  for  good,  legible  hand- 
writing by  pharmacists."  declared  an- 
other druggist,  a  President  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion when  asked  for  his  opinion  on 
handwriting.  The  Doctor  is  also 
Secretary  of  a  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy and  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  "Penman- 
ship is  still  an  asset,"  he  continued, 
"and  the  typewriter  has  only  lessened 
some  of  the  laborious  features  but 
not  the  necessity.  The  service  of  the 
pharmacist  involves  the  keeping  of 
many  records  and  the  performance  of 
other  duties  for  which  good,  legible 
longhand  is  best  adapted." 
Penmanship    Helps   in   Examination 

"I  have  had  an  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  years  in  reading'  examination 
papers,  presented  by  candidates  for 
registration  as  pharmacists  and  I 
have  noticed  that  the  handwriting  of 
successful  candidates  has  not  only 
showed  great  improvement  but  is 
better  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.     While    we    do    not    grade     our 


Typewriter     Relieves     Pharmacists' 

Labors  But  Does  Not  Supplant 

Illegible    Longhand 

Inspires   Confidence,   Says   A.    Ph.  A. 

Head 


papers  on  handwriting,  the  good  writ- 
er has  an  advantage  over  a  poor  or 
careless  one  as  it  insures  him  against 
loss  of  credit  which  might  result  if 
the  writing  was  not  legible.  Moreover, 
good    writing    is    often    the    cause    of 


GOOD  ADVICE 
"In  our  opinion,  the  Commer- 
cial  Schools  can   better  prepare 
their   students   for   the   business 
world  as  follows: 

"1st — By  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  penmanship  since  we 
notice  a  decline  in  this  old 
fundamental  of  business  educa- 
tion. 

"2nd — By  actual  practice  in 
teaching  the  use  of  modern  Of- 
fice  Equipment. 

"3rd — By  not  specializing  too 
much  but  generalizing  as  much 
as  time  will  permit." 

Mr.   William    J.    Radcliff, 

Employment  Manager  & 

Paymaster, 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 


complimentary  remarks  by  our  ex- 
aminers on  an  applicant's  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  inspires  the  pa- 
tron's confidence  in  a  pharmacist  and 
suggests  the  possibility  of  intellectual 
accomplishment    in    other    directions." 


Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
a  Director  of  one  of  Michigan's  col- 
leges of  Pharmacy.  He  states,  "To 
render  writing  intelligible,  means 
first  of  all  to  make  one's  writing 
readable.  This,  it  follows,  would  be 
necessai'y  in  any  line  of  business.  In 
no  other  business  or  profession,  how- 
ever, is  legibility  of  penmanship  more 
desirable  or  more  necessary  than  in 
the  prescription  pharmacy. 

Directions  to  patients  must  be  writ- 
ten plainly  and  clearly,  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  the  dosage.  Compelling 
sick  patients  or  those  in  attendance 
to  guess  at  the  directions  is  annoying 
and  sometimes  serious  to  the  patient 
and  poor  advertising  for  the  phar- 
macist. Typewriters  do  not  solve  this 
problem. 

Many  stores  have  no  typewriter  in 
the  prescription  department,  some 
proprietors  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  its  use  slows  up  dispensing. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  question.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  of  the 
value  of  good  penmanship  to  the 
pharmacist." 

What  is  good  for  one  line  of  bus- 
iness applies  in  a  general  way  to 
many  other  lines  of  work.  In  many 
positions  today  it  is  impossible  to  use 
a  typewriter,  at  least  to  keep  certain 
records,  to  make  sales  slips,  etc.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  student 
leaving  school  seeking  a  position 
should  be  able  to  write  legibly,  quick- 
ly and  easily.  Laborious  writing  is 
objectionable  in  any  office.  Illegible 
writing  is  still  less  desirable.  One 
large  company  states  that  the  large 
percentage  of  their  records  is  written 
in  longhand  and  that  they  find  from 
experience  it  is  very  difficult  to  se- 
cure good  writers.  One  of  the  large 
department  stores  states  that  poor 
handwriting  is  a  considerable  handi- 
cap. 


o^l-^^, 


C^i^&f  ^z^t^-^^-Jr    -^(^^^t^t^^A^- &--€^€?--r-z^ . 


Business  writing  by  Milton  H.  Ross  of  2274  Lake  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


From  Pencil  to  Pen  and  Ink 
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WAY  2  6  1943 


r 


These  specimens  were  written  by  Edward  Mochoskay,  a  third  grade  student  in  Hedges  School,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
The  first  specimen  was  written  on  September  17  with  lead  pencil,  the  next  specimen  October  26,  the  third  specimen 
February  1,  and  the  fourth  specimen  was  written  on  May  26  with  pen  and  ink. 

Miss  Mary  Lu  Eyster  of  340%  S.  Main  Street,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  teacher  of  this  third  grade  class,  brought 
in  work  from  the  entire  class.  The  work  showed  remark-ible  progress  by  all.  Some  of  the  specimens  showing-  con- 
siderable progress  were  not  dark  enough  to  engrave.  We  congratulate  Miss  Eyster  upon  the  splendid  work  she 
is  doing.  We  also  compliment  Glen  Robinson,  Principal,  and  Dora  McLeed.  primary  supervisor,  for  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  which   they  are  giving  to   the  handwriting  program. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 

Copies   by   Well-Known   Penmen 

Collected  and  Edited  bv  E.  A.  Lupfer 

This  style  of  script  is  very  old,  having  been  perfected  many  years  ago  in  Europe.  There  are  many  books  pub- 
lished in  England  and  elsewhere  a  hundred   or  more  years  ago,  which  are  gems  of  workmanship. 

This  style  is  very  practical  today  and  while  it  has  been  modernized,  it  still  retains  much  the  same  letter  forms 
as  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  used  extensively  by  engrossers  in  engrossing  resolutions,  memorials,  diplomas  and 
whatnot.  If  you  wish  to  prepare  to  make  a  living  at  pen  work,  by  all  means  master  this  style.  If  you  wish  to 
master  a  style  for  pleasure  and  as  a  hobby,  you  will  find  this  style  very  suitable. 

Anyone  can  learn  this  style  and  acquire  considerable  skill  in  it  by  faithfully  following  these  lessons. 

You  will  need  a  properly  adjusted  oblique  penholder,  some  flexible  pens,  good  paper,  ink  and  a  suitable  desk  or 
1hI>U<  on  which  to  work. 

POSITION 

The  position  for  roundhand  is  much  the  same  as  for  business  writing  except  that  you  should  turn  the  hand  over 
more  on  the  side  of  the  fist.  This  forms  a  firm  foundation  for  the  slow  movement  used  in  script.  Hold  the  pen  so 
that  it  slants  in  the  same  direction  as  the  shaded  strokes. 


mum  mum 


<-Kau^  pen  cfui.-hly 


Pen  points  in  same  J. »/ 

direction  fis  shade 


The  first  copy  shows  how  to  cut  off  the  top  and  bottom  turns  without  retouching.  This  style  can  be  written 
without  retouching,  or  it  may  be  retouched,  that  is  the  edges  of  the  shades  can  be  smoothed  up  with  a  fine  pointea 
pen. 


///////////////////////// 
/  ////////////////////// 


///////     //////////// 


Use  paper  ruled  %  inch  apart  and  make  the  beginning  work  about  %  inches  high.  This  should  be  gradually 
reduced  as  you  acquire  skill.    These  large  letter  forms  enable  you  to  get  a  better  perception  of  the  letter  forms. 

Turn  the  paper  so  that  the  top  points  toward  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  desk.  All  shaded  strokes  should 
point  toward  the  body.  See  how  uniform  you  can  shade  the  downward  strokes.  They  should  be  equal  distance  apart 
and  even   in  thickness.    Downstrokes  should   all  slant  in  the  same  direction.  Good  script  slants  at  almost  45  degrees. 


The  Educator 
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Raise  the  pen  each  time  at  the  turns  on  the  base  line.  In  this  lesson  the  pen  is  raised  eaeh  time  it  approaches  the 
base  line.    Some  penmen  even  raise  the  pen  at  the  top  turns.    This  is  not  as  necessary  however  as  at  the  base  line. 

tiet  the  turns  all  rounding  and  graceful.  Both  sides  of  a  turn  should  be  equal.  Study  the  curve  in  your  hair 
lines.    Notice  where  the  hair  line  joins  the  shade.    This  should  appear  to  be  at  one-half  the  height  of  the  letter. 

Move  your  paper  often.    It  should  be  moved  oftener  in   roundhand  than   in   business  writing. 

Roundhand  is  different  from  business  writing  in  that  it  has  mainly  one  slant  for  both  upstrokes  and  down- 
strokes.  In  business  wilting  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  slant  of  the  upstrokes  and  downstrokes. 
This  has  tendency  to  make  the  roundhand  more  rounding  and  the  turns  more  graceful.  Draw  a  light  line  down 
through  the  center  of  your  turns  and  also  the  turns  in  the  copy  and  see  how  they  compare.  Draw  lines  down 
through  your  shades  to  see  if  your  downstrokes  are  all  on  the  same  slant. 

Dip  ink  carefully  and  sparingly.    Do  not  carry  too  much  ink  on  the  pen. 

Another  thing  which  is  important  is  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  pen  pointing  towards  the  ceiling  in  such  a  way  that 
you  get  an  even  pressure  on  both  nibs  of  the  pen. 

The  copies  this  month  are  by  The  Editor.  Some  of  the1  copies  in  succeeding  lessons  will  be  by  various  well- 
known  penmen. 

We  invite  the  young  and  the  old,  skilled  and  unskilled  to  get  out  their  pen  and  follow  this  series  which  is 
going  to  be  unusually  helpful,  we  hope.  Send  your  practice  work  to  The  Editor  for  a  pat  on  the  back.  We  will 
pass  out  the  compliments  as  well  as  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  improvement. 


SV7^-  >rtf 


Tlv/s/c/;  uufiot$ 


A  gem  from  the  Gem  City  Business  College  by  that  prince  of  penmen,  II.  P. 
Behrensmeyer.  Few  flourishes  have  ever  been  made  which  are  more  attractive  than 
this   gem. 
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America  Loses  Prominent  Engrosser 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Frank  W.  Martin 
on  July  16,  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  was 
born  in  Ashland,  Maine,  in  1875.  After 
graduating  from  the  local  high  school, 
he  attended  Ricker  Classical  Insti- 
tute; Portland,  Maine,  Business  Col- 
lege; Zanerian  Art  College,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  New  York  School  of  Water 
Color.  While  Mr.  Martin  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  doing  pen- 
manship and  engrossing,  for  a  time  he 
taught  in  the  Gray's  Business  Col- 
lege, Portland.  Maine;  Salem,  Mass., 
Commercial  School;  Rockland,  Maine, 
Commercial  College;  Troy,  New  York, 
Business  College  and  the  Lynn,  Mass., 
branch  of  the  Burdette  College.  He 
also  supervised  writing  in  the  public- 
schools  of  Nahant  and  Winthrop, 
Mass.,  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Martin  was  proprietor  of  the 
Martin  Diploma  Company,  and  was 
one  of  the  finest  engrossers  in  this 
country.  He  did  work  for  many  prom- 
inent people,  a  number  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  he  also  did 
work  for  the  Vatican  and  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  of  Germany. 

He  was  genial,  friendly,  skilled  and 
industrious.  He  was  very  liberal  with 
his  contributions  to  the  penmanship 
profession.  Many  of  his  fine  speci- 
mens of  engrossing  appeared  in  The 
Educator. 

To  his  widow  and  son.  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  He  was  still 
in  his  prime  and  his  death  is  a  very 
severe  blow  to  the  penmanship  and 
engrossing  profession. 


F.  W.  Martin  was  a  native  of  Ash- 
land, a  small  town  in  northern  Maine, 
where  he  was  born  68  years  ago.  He 
was  employed  by  Howard  &  Brown  as 
an  assistant  in  the  business  depart- 
ment of  their  school,  also  in  the  en- 
grossing department  40  years  ago. 
He  took  a  special  course  in  engross- 
ing under  my  instruction,  specializ- 
ing in  engraver's  script.  Mr.  Martin 
managed  our  Boston  studio  of  en- 
grossing and  diplomas  at  one  time. 
Later  we  turned  the  Boston  branch 
over  to  him.  and  it  was  continued  to 
the  time  of  his  death  under  the  name 
Martin  Diploma  Company.  He  taught 
penmanship  and  commercial  branches 
in  a  business  college  in  Troy,  New 
York,  before  he  decided  to  make  en- 
grossing his  life  work. 

A  genial  personality,  and  skillful 
penman,  an  ambitious  and  a  hard 
worker,  he  built  up  a  very  successful 
engrossing  business.  When  quite  a 
young  man  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Zanerian,  where  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  penmanship 
career,  like  thousands  of  others. 

"Frank"  as  I  knew  him  was  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  man,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  time  when  I 
was  passing  through  an  hospital  ex- 
perience, he  appealed  through  The 
Educator  to  my  friends  in  the  pro- 
fession  to    send   me    a    card    of   cheer 


F.  W.   Martin 


and  hope.  I  was  much  gratified  with 
the  generous  response  and  prize  the 
letters  received  very  highlv.  and  have 
always  been  most  grateful  to  him  for 
his  kindly  and  thoughtful  gesture. 

When  in  Boston  I  loafed  at  the 
Martin  studio  more  or  less,  and 
lunched  with  him.  Last  February  I 
saw  him  each  week  at  the  Rotary 
club  and  he  appeared  to  be  enjoying 
his  usual  good  health.  Naturally  his 
passing  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me. 
He  will  be  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  business  associates  and 
personally  all  I  can  say  is  this,  I've 
lost  a  good  friend. 

E.    L.    Brown. 
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By    Mr.   Martin 
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A  page  of  Engrossers'  Script  by  F.  W.   Martin,  who   was  an  expert  at  script,  lettering  and   all   kinds  of  en- 
grossing. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin  the  penmanship  profession  and  the  Educator  have  lost  a  very  loyal  supporter  and 
a  loyal  friend. 
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How  To  Care  For  Your  Pencils 
and  Pens 


By  Mary  A.  Daniels,  Lebanon,  I'a. 


With  priorities  on  so  many  of  the 
vital  materials  needed  in  war  pro- 
duction, and  transportation  facilities 
a  problem,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
us  to  conserve  on  many  of  our  school 
materials.  Important  among  these 
are  lead  pencils. 

Although  soft  cedar  and  Mexican 
graphite,  which  are  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  manufacturing  of  pen- 
cils, are  not  scarce,  there  has  been 
placed  a  limitation  order  on  produc- 
tion. Wood-cased  pencils  have  been 
cut  from  9,000,000  gross  in  1942  to 
7,365,600   gross  for   1943. 

Fountain  Pens,  too,  have  been  cut 
from  50,000,000  units  to  18,000,000 
units,  and  mechanical  pencils  from 
60,000,000  units  to  24,500,000  units. 

With  rubber  for  erasers,  and  brass 
for  ferrules  completely  out,  substi- 
tutes or   both  will   have   to   be   used. 

Fountain  Pens  are  restricted  to 
save  such  critical  materials  as  cop- 
per, steel,  brass  and  rubber.  An  in- 
crease, however  has  been  allowed  for 
fountain  pen  repair  parts. 

With  these  facts  in  view  it  be- 
hooves all  patriotic  citizens,  especially 
schools,  to  exercise  extreme  care  in 
handling  pencil  and  pen  supplies. 


Careful  sharpening  and  handling  of 
pencils  will  save  much  material.  If, 
instead  of  sharpening  to  a  long,  thin 
point,  only  sufficient  wood  is  cut  away 


Boys  and  girls  take  greater  in- 
terest in  handwriting  when  they 
have  good  tools. 


and  then  while  using  the  pencil,  it  is 
turned  occasionally,  you  will  keep  a 
satisfactory  point  and  not  a  blunt, 
flat  side  as  you  will  have  by  holding 
it  firmly  without  the  turning.  Even 
thick  leads  can  be  kept  sharp  in 
this  way. 

Children  have  responded  splendidly 
in  the  war  effort,  and  if  these  short- 
ages are  brought  to  their  attention 
they  will  certainly  conserve  and  really 
become  interested  in  keeping  records 
comparing  the  "added  mileage"  they 
are  getting  from  pencils,  and  perhaps 
even  competing  with  their  classmates 
as  they  do  so. 

Pens  with  their  fine  nibs  should  be 
handled  with  care.  By  avoiding  their 
rolling  off  desks,  or  perhaps  dipping 
so  that  the  point  scratches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ink  well,  and  careful  wip- 
ing when  writing  is  finished,  you  will 
greatly  prolong  the  life  of  a  pen 
point. 

Fountain  pens  should  be  kept  clean, 
filled  with  a  good  grade  of  ink,  and 
closed  carefully  when  not  in  use. 

With  only  a  few  reminders,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  enormous  savings 
in  these  essential  school  materials 
for  the  duration. 


What  a  difference  a  good  penholder  really  makes. 
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Manuscript  Writing 


Bv    Mabel    Anderson 


The  teaching  of  manuscript  writing 
in  grade  schools  originated  in  Eng- 
land and  today  is  being  extensively 
used  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
manuscript  writing,  compared  with 
cursive  writing.  The  principal  agree- 
ments in  favor  of  manuscript  writing 
are  (1)  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
learned,  (2)  it  enables  the  child  to 
write  compositions  early  in  his  school 
life  and  (:i)  it  helps  in  learning  to 
read. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that 
manuscript  writing  is  best  used  in  the 
first  and  second  grades  and  that 
cursive  writing  should  be  used  in 
grades  above  the  first  and  second. 

Manuscript  writing  should  first  be 
introduced  to  the  child  at  the  black- 
board. The  teacher  should  show  at  the 
board  how  to  write  the  various  inter- 
esting things  the  child  wishes  to  write 
about,  like  his  cat  or  dog.  The  child 
imitates  the  copies  which  the  teachei 
makes  on  the  board  and  those  which 
appear  in  his  handwriting  text  book. 
He  also  quickly  imitates  the  teacher's 
manner  of  writing  on  the  board.  His 
first  efforts  should  be  on  the  black- 
board. It  is  therefore  essential  that 
he  be  given  instruction  in  how  to  hold 
the  chalk,  how  to  stand  at  the  board 
and  other  details  of  blackboard  writ- 
ing. At  the  board  he  can  use  a  large 
movement  which  is  not  injurious  to 
him  like  small,  cramped  finger  move- 
ment writing  on  paper  might  be.  He 
should  stand  well  back  from  the  board 


so  that  he  can  see  plainly  and  so  that 
he  does  not  inhale  so  much  chalk  dust. 
His  work  at  the  blackboard  is  visible 
to  the  class  and  he  is,  therefore,  en- 
couraged to  do  his  best.  He  is  placed 
in  competition  with  other  children. 
Any  commendable  things  which  he 
does  should  be  promptly  pointed  out 
by  the  teacher.  He  should  be  able  to 
find  good  things  in  his  own  and  in 
other   pupils'  work. 

One  advantage  of  starting  children 
in  manuscript  writing  at  the  black- 
board is  that  the  position  is  the  same 
for  both  right-  and  left-handed  stu- 
dents. In  each  case,  the  vertical  lines 
are  made  from  towards  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor.  The  writing  is  not  slanted 
nor  can  the  board  be  turned  out  of 
shape  as  in  the  case  of  paper.  The 
left-handed  child  therefore  receives, 
as  a  rule,  better  instruction  in  manu- 
script writing  at  the  board  than  he 
does  in  work  on  paper  at  the  desk. 
It  is  advisable  to  do  all  of  the  work 
at  the  blackboard  for  the  first  month 
or  more. 

Permanent  lines  may  be  drawn  on 
the  board  to  help  the  child  in  getting 
his  work  the  proper  size.  Without 
lines  to  guide  him,  he  is  not  likely 
to  write  straight  or  of  proper  size. 
The  teacher  can  write  the  copy  above 
where  the  student  will  work.  This  is 
a  guide  for  him  in  form  and  size.  In 
ruling  lines  on  the  board,  crayola, 
china  marking  crayon,  paint  or  sim- 
ilar material  may  be  used. 

Encourage   the    child   to    go    to    the 


board  orderly  and  to  use  the  eraser 
in  a  quiet  manner  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  the  hast  possible  dust.  It 
would  be  well  also  to  select  a  dustless 
crayon.  There  is.  on  the  market,  a 
large  yellow  crayon  which  is  intended 

as  sight-saving  crayon  and  is  espec 
ially  good  for  primary  p  upil  s 
wherever  the  children  have  eye 
trouble. 

All  boys  and  girls  like  pets  and 
want  to  write  about  them.  We  there- 
fore start  by  writing  "My  Cat"  and 
"My  Dog."  (See  your  Teacher's  Man- 
ual.) The  teacher  should  write  these 
words  on  the  board  and  should  do  it 
in  a  skillful  inspiring  manner.  This 
means  that  the  teacher  should  pre- 
pare herself  so  that  she  can  write 
well  upon  the  board  or  paper.  After 
all  one  should  be  able  to  do  well  the 
thing  which  she  teaches.  Manuscript 
is  not  very  difficult  since  it  involves 
mainly  straight  lines  and  circles. 
When  you  have  learned  to  write 
cursive  well,  you  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  spacing,  height,  quality  of 
line   and   other  desirable   qualities. 

Give  individual  help  to  pupils  with 
each  letter.  Some  children  can  imi- 
tate quicker  than  others.  Pick  out 
the  ones  needing  help.  Often  the  en- 
tire class  can  be  given  the  same  in- 
struction, but  after  all  much  individ- 
ual instruction  is  desirable.  Don't 
forget  to  compliment  the  students  for 
good  work  and  to  encourage  them  to 
write  better.  They  will  all  want  to 
write  beautifully  like  their  teacher. 


Have   pupils   substitute   the    names   of   pets    and   animals   for   "cat"   and   "dog. 
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MOVEMENT  DESIGNS 
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Have  your  students  make  some  movement   designs   and  see   the   improvement 
movement.     Send   us   some   of   the   best   designs. 
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A   masterpiece  by   E.   C.   Mills.   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Excerpts  from  Mrs.  Norman's  Notebook 


PSYCOLOGICAL   PRINCIPLES 

1.  The  left-handed   pupil.— Test  the 

child  to  see  it'  he  is  naturally  left- 
handed.  If  he  yields  to  persuasion 
without  difficulty,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  is  not  strongly  left-handed. 
1  f  he  resists,  it  is  better  to  let  him 
use  his  left  hand.  Changing  from 
left  to  right  hand  may  cause  an  emo- 
tional conflict  and  result  in  stammer- 
ing. Many  children  do  not  know  their 
left   from  their   right   hand. 

2.  Nervousness  in  children.  Many 
children  are  nervous.  They  will  have 
difficulty  in  learning  to  write.  Pa- 
tience and  gentleness  will  help  more 
than  anything-  else. 

'■',.  Arm  movement.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  pure  arm  movement. 
Dr.  Judd  made  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion which  proved  it.  Millions  of 
hours  have  been  wasted  trying  to 
teach  the   impossible. 

4.  Diffusion.  —  The  beginner  lacks 
muscular  control.  He  makes  useless 
movements  with  the  expenditure  of 
a  great  amount  of  energy.  As  the 
child  begins  to  write,  he  moves  his 
feet,  jerks  his  paper  with  his  left 
hand,  moves  his  head  and  tongue;  he 
presses  too  hard  upon  the  paper,  so 
much  energy  is  consumed  that  he  is 
tired  after  making  three  or  four 
letters. 

5.  Learning  to  write. — The  child 
learns  to  write  through  his  own 
efforts.  Only  through  practice  can 
skill  be  gained.  Careless  repetition 
brings   no   improvement. 

6.  Perception. — The  best  way  for  a 
child  to  gain  the  perception  of  a  let- 
ter is  to  write  it  in  the  air,  imitating 
the  teacher's  model. 

7.  Large  Handwriting  for  begin- 
ners.— Children  learn  to  write  much 
easier  if  they  make  large  letters  and 


digits.  The  largest  letters  occur  in 
Grade  I  and  gradually  reach  standard 
size  in  Grade  V.  Small  children  do 
not  have  anything  like  the  muscular 
control  of  older  children  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  make  small  let- 
ters. 

8.  Time. — There  is  no  correlation 
between  the  length  of  class  period 
and  the  quality  of  handwriting.  Dr. 
Freeman  believes  that  fifteen  min- 
utes a  day  is  sufficient  for  hand- 
writing. It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  longer  time  fails  to  produce 
better  writing.  Short  practice  peri- 
ods, and  requiring  legible,  neat  hand- 
writing- in  all  written  exercises  pro- 
duce  the    best    results. 

S).  Manuscript  Writing. — It  has  been 
proved  scientifically  that  manuscript 
writing  aids  in  learning  to  read.  The 
change  from  manuscript  to  cursive 
writing  should  be  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  grade.  Sufficient  tests 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  manu- 
script writing  is  slower  than  cursive 
writing.  Experts  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  used  after  the 
second    grade. 

10.  Grading. — To  show  improve- 
ment each  child's  work  should  be 
compared  with  his  earlier  efforts.  A 
child  may  be  discouraged  by  receiv- 
ing a  grade  which  he  knows  is  a  com- 
parison with  his  classmates.  The 
handwriting  grades  should  be  based 
on  the  quality  of  the  work  which  is 
turned   out    in    the    other    subjects   as 


Thorough  preparation  is  the  best 
defense  against  the  enemy  of  un- 
employment. 


well  as  that  which  is  produced  in  the 

writing  lesson.  As  the  child  prog- 
resses, nunc  and  more  his  grade  in 
writing  should  be  based  on  the  writ- 
ing he  does  outside  of  the  writing 
class. 

Unless  all  teachers  cooperate  in 
requiring  pupils  to  keep  their  writing 
up  to  the  quality  of  their  writing 
lessons,  the  special  writing  teacher 
will   have  a  difficult  road  to  travel. 

Pupils  will  be  able  to  test  their 
own  handwriting  through  the  use  of 
Free  m  a  n  '  s  Scientific  handwriting 
scale. 

11.  Shifting  the  paper. —  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  pupil  be  taught  to 
move  the  paper  upward  after  every 
few  lines  and  to  move  it  to  the  left 
as  the  writing  progresses  across  the 
page.  The  shifting  is  done  with  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  arm  is  held 
in    position. 

12.  Habit  formation. — The  laws  of 
habit  formation  should  he  observed 
in  teaching  handwriting,  ll  tne  cnild 
is  to  improve,  he  must  practice  and 
derive  satisfaction  from  his  efforts. 

*        ****** 
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Modern,  Practical  Engrossing 


i  *  ■■* 


{i  a  iffcnnt  fficettng  of  the 

luiniliiTrriiuFelFplilirmi  CMr 

ortd  duv  of  .tjnuarv  1942.  the  following  tU'Stttnoniul  wa-j 
utiiimniou-tv  adopted: 

Whrrfll!?.  iTlv  atembereof  the  above  Club  desire  to  publicly  rccog- 
niie  ano  express  it*  appreciation  of  a  life  *o  full  of  usefulness  and 
noble  achievement  a*  that  of  the 

who  served  faithfully  a-.-  the  first  President  of  the  eXimbersburq  Republican  n'luh 
and  whose  until  mc  effoi  ts.  staunch  support  of  the  totals  of  Republicanism  and  able 
administration  were  Lirgclv  responsible  »r  the  success  and  prestige  of  the  iitub.  ■:•  *  ■:. 

tRr.lBnxw  was  elected  in  ftovetuber  WIS  to  the  *£argeiBoaiO  of  (Jbosen  3free- 
boldets  of  tlv  founts'  o(  \IVrcor.  and  in  lillft  to  the  $tnall  Booro  of  Jrcelioldcrs  and 
\\\ts  it*  first  Direotoi .  <fiavitu  served  as  freeholder  for  the  past  26  consecutive,    •••■  j 
wars  be  is  the  dean  ot  the  ~:lVrcer  County  Board,  for  toe  first  5  year*  ho  was 
Director  of  public  SffailS  and  fix  the  past  21  years  as  tMntctOT  of  Hoods  having  lin- 
ear his  supervision  160  miles  of  count?  roads 

yle  svmlvUtc  l<v  this  'testimonial  our  abiding  friendship,  loyalty  and  rc?pect- 
tor  one  who  is  akvavs  true  to  the  highest  concept  ot  dutv  and  obligation  a  man  of 

lOeistauo'mo.  hut  withal  modest  ot  his  accomplishments  anO  democratic  inKts 
thins  fellow  man.  eJvrctorc    he  it 


mMt 


i  hat  a  copy  ot  ibis  Ccvtimouijl  suUetWv  eugpossed  ano 

signed  bv  tlv  propei  officers,  be  presented  toeuv.  1Ofaij 

as  a  pennaiient  total  of  our  esteem  and  respect  ano  am  be  it  further 

Membership  of  the  vi'lub  tender  to  inm  its  sincere  wishes 
that  be  may  eujov  the  K-st  of  health  prosperity  ait!s  a  lotto,  ano  happy  life.  •   ■:■  * 
el.jmK-i-sl  u>j  Kopubiicau  Stub 


iimittee 
look   1. 


:  K.-, 


>lution*. 
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This  beautiful  piece  of  work  was  math'  by  E.  H.  McGhee.  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Students  of  engrossing  will  find  the  initial  letter  and  staff  of  special  interest.  Gold, 
blue,  red  and  greens  are  the  predominant  colors. 


WHAT   ARE   YOU   GOING   TO   DO? 

"Stenographers  .  .  .  are  as  essen- 
tial (in  the  War  effort)  as  the  sol- 
dier, the  sailor,  and  the  marine. 
This  need  may  seem  far  removed 
from  bullets  and  bayonets,  but  it  .  .  . 
is  one  of  the  most  important  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government  ...  to- 
day."— James  V.  Swanson,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Junior  Stenographers  now  start  in 
the  Government  service,  on  the  new 
48-hour  week  schedule,  at  $146.00  a 
month;  Senior  Stenographers  start 
at  $164.00  a  month. 


Those  passing  examinations  invari- 
ably receive  EARLY  appointments. 
The  positions  are  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere — In  addition  to  the  urgent 
demand  for  thoroughly  trained  office 
workers  in  the  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE,  there  are  thousands  of 
good  positions  to  be  filled  in  the 
offices  of  essential  businesses  and  war 
industries. 

Our  Free  Employment  Department 
receives  an  average  of  several  calls 
a  day  from  local  and  nearby  business 
firms  and  industries.  We  cannot 
BEGIN  to  supply  the  DEMAND. 
which    is    destined     to    become    more 


acute  from  month  to  month  as  our 
Military  forces  and  Rationing  are 
increased. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have 
young  people  faced  an  opportunity  to 
render  a  greater  service  to  their 
country  or  command  better  salaries. 
The  important  thing  is  to  become 
qualified  as  EARLY  as  possible. 

Editor's  Note:  Penmanship  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  training  and 
work  of  government   employees. 


Buy  War  Bonds 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow    this  course   and   improve   your   skill   in   business   «riti:ijj. 


Study    the   copy   before    practicing   it.     Get   a   lipht,    tree    motion.      Uniform    spacing,    heiu'ht    and    slant    are 
desirable. 


?/'  w  /■ 


Practice   the   beginning   stroke   for   11.   K.   M,  N.  etc..   separate  from   the   letters.      Get    tin     back    straight 
the  shade  low  and  snappy.     Lijjht  lines,  free  movement    and  accurate  forms  is  our  aim. 
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CRITICISM   DEPARTMENT 

This   department   will    gladly    criticize    specimens,    therefore,    we    solicit    specimens,    ideas    and    helps   for    this 
department. 


yQj~<^-Q/J 
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Here  is  a  student  who  makes  many  of  the  letters  legible.  The  writing-  is  heavy,  slow  and  labored.  A  freer 
movement  and  lighter  touch  on  the  downward  strokes  should  be  developed.  By  rounding  out  the  turns  in  m  and  n, 
the  legibility  of  this   specimen   would  be   greatly  improved. 

Whei'e  students  write  like  the  above,  it  is  well  to  check  into  their  position,  especially  see  that  they  do  not  grip 
the  penholder.  Have  the  penholder  point  toward  the  shoulder.  Also  encourage  a  freer  movement  to  the  right.  This 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  use  an  over  motion  in  the   m's,  n's  and  similar  letters. 


By  Rene  Guillard 
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"ABSENTEEISM" 
Important   Bulletin  to  the  Students 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  those  days 
about  "absenteeism"  in  War  indus- 
tries. The  government  enforces  cer- 
tain penalties  in  order  to  eliminate 
it  or  reduce  it  to  the  minimum. 

Our  Country  is  at  War.  It,  there- 
fore, behooves  each  and  everyone  of 
us  to  MAKE  our  TIME  COUNT— to 
avoid   WASTING  it. 

Some  one  has  said  that  every  day 
spent  in  school  is  worth  at  least 
$10.00  to  the  student.  This  represents 
increased  earnings  during-  the  years 
to   follow. 

Moreover,  we  all  owe  it  to  our  ■ 
selves,  the  school  and  our  parents  to 
put  forth  our  best  efforts — to  take 
advantage  of  our  opportunities. 

We  can  succeed  only  as  we  use  our 
time  correctly.  Time  wasted  can 
NEVER  be  recovered.  Time  spent 
WISELY  always  pays  HANDSOME 
dividends. 

"Information  plus  inspiration  plus 
perspiration  equals  consummation," 
said  Mr.  O.  Sam  Cummings  of  Dallas 
recently  in  one  of  our  assemblies. 

Your  success  will  depend  on  what 
you  are  able  to  GIVE  and  how  HARD 
you  are  willing-  to  WORK.  Therefore, 
vou  should  strive  to  acquire  ALL  the 
KNOWELDGE  and  SKILL  you  can 
while  you  have  the  opportunity.  In 
addition  to  that,  you  should  build  a 
reputation  for  being-  COOPERATIVE 
and  DEPENDABLE. 

IN  THE  FUTURE,^  am  going  to 
request  all  students  to  avoid  being 
tardy,  absent,  or  leaving  school  with- 
out a  GOOD  REASON.  It  isn't 
enough  to  tell  your  teacher  WHY 
you  cannot  get  to  school  on  time,  or 
WHY  you  cannot  be  here,  or  WHY 
you  must  leave  school.  Simply  make 
up  vour  mind  to  AVOID  these  things 
ENTIRELY,  if  humanly  possible. 

REMEMBER,  "You  are  EXPECT- 
ED to  MAKE  GOOD^NOT  to  make 
EXCUSES". 

Don't  feel  that  you  can  simply 
"sign  out"  of  school  any  time  you 
feel  like  it.  Instead,  get  vour  teach- 
er's PERMISSION  to  do  so;  and  don't 
stay  out  of,  or  leave  school,  and  ex- 
pect the  teachers  or  the  management 
to  take  time  to  call  up  about  you — 
although  we  most  assuredly  will,  or 
call  or  write  your  parents.  It  is  your 
RESPONSIBILITY  to  notify  your 
teacher  or  us,  explaining  WHY  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  be  out  or  to 
leave. 

The  teachers  are  all  being  requested 
to  turn  into  the  office,  hereafter,  the 
names  of  those  students  who  absent 
themselves,  or  leave  school  WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  recorded  in  the  back  of 
our  Employment  book,  where  we  can 
consult    it    when   considering   students 


for  positions  or  when  we  are  asked 
to  recommend  them. 

We  are  also  requesting  our  teach- 
ers to  GRADE  all  students  hereafter 
on  their  ATTENDANCE— and  this 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  student's 
PERMANENT  record,  just  as  his 
PROGRESS,  APPLICATION  and 
DEPORTMENT  are  now. 

Remember,  vou  MAKE  your  own 
RECORD;  all  we  do  is  KEEP  it  and 
furnish  TRANSCRIPTS  of  it  when 
requested.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
MANY  things  enter  into  your  RE- 
CORD besides  your  grades — your  AT- 
TITUDE, PERSONALITY,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  your  DEPORT- 
MENT, PROGRESS  and  APPLICA- 
TION. 

In  this  connection,  we  especially 
URGE  you  to: 

A.  AVOID  using  the  telephone  dur- 
ing- school  hours,  unless  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary — and  apply  the  same 
rule  when  you  go  out  on  a  position. 

B.  Stay  in  school  until  vou  are 
THOROUGHLY  QUALIFIED  to  hold 
a  GOOD  job. 

C.  Spend  several  weeks  in  the  Col- 
lege Office,  in  order  to  get  ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  recommend  you  intelligently 
or  more  highly. 

D.  Remember,  the  HABITS  you 
form  NOW  will  follow  you  down 
through  the  years;  so  see  that  you 
conduct  yourself  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
able  to  adapt  yourself  easily  and 
make  a  success  when  you  go  out  into 
the  business  world. 

AGAIN,  and  FINALLY,  we  ES- 
PECIALLY urge  you  NOT  to  stay 
OUT  of  school,  or  to  LEAVE,  with- 
out a  MIGHTY  good  reason,  and  then 
ONLY  with  the  PERMISSION  of 
your  teacher  or  the  management. 

P.  S.  Below  we  quote  from  a  re- 
cent newspaper  article,  by  Dorothy 
Dix,  I  believe.  You  should  find  it 
both  INTERESTING  and  HELPFUL. 

"Acquire  the  fine  art  of  being  a 
mixer.  Learn  how  to  get  along  with 
people.  All  your  life  you  have  to  rub 
shoulders  with  your  fellow  creatures. 
Learn  how  to  give  them  a  pat  on  the 
back  instead  of  a  dig  in  the  ribs. 
Make  friends  of  everyone  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact.  They  are  your 
greatest  assets,  both  financially  and 
socially. 

"Be  brave.  Don't  let  anything  in 
life  down  you.  Learn  to  take  what- 
ever comes  to  you  without  howling 
or  complaining.  The  people  who  al- 
ways win  out  in  the  end  are  stout- 
hearted, who  can  endure.  Have  the 
courage  to  dare  to  go  after  what  you 
want  and  fight  for  it  until  you  get 
it.  It  is  the  cowards  in  life  who  are 
failures.  They  are  defeated  before 
they  ever  begin." 


EXPERIM  ENTAL  WORK 
Zaner-Bloser  Company 

(512  North  Park  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Blosei  : 

Some  time  ago  I  registered  with 
tin-  Zaner-Bloser  Company  for  the 
correspondence  course  in  print  to 
script  handwriting.  At  the  same  time 
I  ordered  a  number  of  articles,  among 
which  was  a   Writing  Frame. 

Though  I  am  enclosing  a  money 
older  in  payment  of  a  small  bill  with 
this  letter,  which  I  am  requesting 
that  you  turn  over  to  the  proper  de- 
partment. I  really  am  writing  you  to 
tell  you  about  what  has  been  accom- 
plished  with  the  Frame. 

As  you  may  remember,  I  work  with 
children  having  cerebral  palsy,  there- 
fore extremely  poor  coordination  abil- 
ity. This  means  that  a  great  many  of 
them  have  extreme  difficulty  with 
handwriting.  When  I  showed  the 
frame  to  the  doctor  who  supervises 
my  work,  he  was  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  So  I  have  been  trying  it  out 
with  two  of  our  patients;  one  a  high 
school  graduate,  low-average  mental- 
ity; the  other  in  the  4th  grade,  high 
mentality.  In  six  weeks  the  handwrit- 
ing of  both  these  children  has  been 
noticeably  improved  since  using  the 
Frame. 

I  feel   this    is   merely   indicative  of 
what    can    be    done    with   the    Frame 
with   the    cerebral    palsied,    with    sy<- 
tematic  instruction  and  drill. 
With   best  wishes,  I   remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ruth  Hansen, 
(Physiotherapist) 
161   Harrison  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
June   23.   1943. 


NEW    ENGLAND    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Educator, 
we  published  an  item  regarding  J.  A. 
Snyder,  in  which  we  stated  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  High  School 
of  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Snyder  is  the  New  England  repre- 
sentative of  the  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing Company.  He  has  been  with 
that  company  for  more  than  twenty- 
one   years. 


WRITTEN  ON   A   HAIR 

The  Editor  has  received  a  strand 
of  hair  from  E.  L.  Blystone  of  Ar- 
dara.  Pennsylvania.  On  this  hair,  a 
gray  one  from  Mr.  Blystone's  head, 
Mr.  Blystone  succeeded  in  writing  the 
Editor's  name  so  that  when  viewed 
under  a  magnifying  glass  it  is  very 
clear  and  legible.  When  you  get  am- 
bitious to  do  some  miniature  work. 
try  writing  names  on  strands  of  hair. 
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Practical  Lettering 


METROPOLITAN 
MAG  AZ I N  E 

IPOHJILTIS^r 
a27@ILJI£,FIAIL 

ROMAN  LETTER 
BLACKLETTER 

16-CENTUKY 

Here  are  examples  of  different  types  of  lettering.  This  work  is  all 
outlined  with  pencil  first.  After  you  have  carefully  penciled  in  the  lettering 
with  lead  pencil,  ink  it  in  with  an  ordinary  pen. 

This  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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AIMS     OF     HANDRITING 

TEACHING 

Bj    Beulah    P.    Beale,   Baltimore,    Md. 

1.  To  develop  sufficient  facility  in 
handling  materials  so  that  pupils 
will  be  able  to  use  handwriting  as  a 
tool. 

2.  To  aid  the  pupil  to  write  his 
signature   quickly    and    legibly. 

3.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  apply  the 
basic    principles   of   handwriting   auto 

matically. 

4.  To  help  the  pupil  to  discover  for 
himself  the  proper  balance  between 
the  speed  and  legibility  of  his  writ- 
ins. 

5.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  meth- 
ods si  iiagncsing  writing  difficul 
ties,  directing  his  own  practice,  and 
measuring  his   progress. 


THE  GREEK  LETTER,  an  official 
publication  of  the  Pi  Rho  Zeta  Inter- 
national is  edited  by  C.  W.  Woodward 
of  the  College  of  Commerce.  Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

The  members  of  this  organization 
are  doing  much  towards  the  war  ef- 
fort. They  are  not  only  proving  to  be 
efficient  office  helpers  and  secretaries 
but  many  of  their  members  have 
joined   the  Armed  Forces. 


STRANGE   WHAT   A   LITTLE 
WORD  WILL  DO 

Strange   what   a   little   word    will   do, 
A  cross  word  idly  spoken, 
Twill   cut    a    friendship    in    two, 
And  e'en   destroy   love's   token; 
'Twill     fill     some     heart     with     bitter 

hate, 
Or  set  some  brain  a  reeling. 
And   oft'  we  feel,  when   it's  too  late. 
We've  harbored  an  ill  feeling 
That  hurts   ourselves,  that  is  unjust, 
That   has   slight   cause   for   being, 
At  last — undo  the  wrong  we   must— 
This  truth   at  last  I'm   seeing; 
Who     holds     a     grudge — his     soul     is 

small 
He  soon   may  have   no   friends  at  all. 


SHALL   WE   SCATTER   SEEDS 
OF  KINDNESS? 

Oft'  some  word  that's  kindly  spoken 
Pulls   a  soul  from    out   the   mire, 
Oft'  some  little  friendship  token 
Helps   one   upward  to  aspire; 
Oft'  the  pure  love  of  a  woman 
Saves  some  man  from  grievous  sin 
For  in  loving  all  are  human 
And  love  helps  us  all  to  win; 
Oft'  a  frown   or  scornful  action 
Sends  a  soul  a'down  the  path 
Leading  to  defeat,  distraction 
And  a  doleful  aftermath; 
You  can  say  the  word  that  saveth 
Other  souls   from   their  own  wrath. 
G.  H.  Lockwood. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED  FROM 

Mr.  John   Bollinger 
Pearl,   Illinois; 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Hautsch 
903  E.  15th  Street 
Brooklyn  30,  N.  Y. 

Mr.   R.  R.  Bowman 
Matheson,  Calif. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Son 
Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

M.  Otero  Colmenero 

P.  O.  Box  909 

San  Juan.  Puerto   Rico 

Dale  Anderson 
316   Polk  Street 
Chillicbthe,  Mo. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  LaRoche 
501  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  V.  E.  Sarff 
115   N.  Bright  Ave. 
Whittier,  Calif. 

Pfc  J.  W.  Shepherd 
Army   Air  Forces 
Technical  School 
Sioux   Falls.  S.  Dak. 


ENGROSSER  WANTED 

By  one  of  the  studios  in  a  large  city 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  young  man. 
If   you   are   interested   write   to 

Box  674 

Care   The    Educator,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


The  above  specimen  was  lettered  bj 
Norman  Tower  of  the  Tower  Penman- 
ship Studio,  Denver,  Colo.  Mr.  Tower's 
new  location  is  at  571  Logan  Street, 
and  has  a  room  14  x  27  for  exhibit 
purposes.  He  invites  all  of  our  read- 
ers going  through  Denver  to  visit 
him. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Tower  began  to  teach 
adult  classes  in  business  writing  ami 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  University 
Extension  Center.  Mr.  Tower  also 
teaches  in  the  Barnes  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

We  first  met  Mr.  Tower  in  1020 
when  he  attended  the  Zanerian.  Of 
his  work  in  the  Zanerian  he  writes. 
"It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
that  I  write  to  thank  you  for  all  the 
good  things  which  you  taught  me 
when  I  attended  the  Zanerian.  Since 
that  time  your  complimentary  expres- 
sions in  so  many  of  your  letters  have 
inspired  and  encouraged  me." 


CJi^-^2jl^&&% 


By    Frank   A.  Krupp 


IT  ISN'T  THE  JOB 

It   isn't  the  job  that  you're  called   on 

to  do, 
The  thing  is,  how  did  you  do  it? 
For     that    is    the     thing     that     really 

counts, 
If  folks  in  general  just  knew  it. 

An   army  can't  be  all   generals, 
There  must  be  the  men  in  the  ranks 
And    when    the    smoke     of    battle     is 

cleared 
It's     these     who     have     earned     our 

thanks. 

There    must    be    a    captain    on    every 

ship, 
ait     there    are    also    the   men    in    the 

crew. 
Who  obey  his  orders  as  given 
And    loyally    see    things    through. 

There's  only  one  moon  in  the  heavens 

To  shed  down  its  silvery  light 

But    the    millions    of   stars    clust'ring 

'round    it 
Aie   what    make   up  the   radiant   night. 

So     whatever     your     job.     keep     this 

thought   in   mind. 
The   whole  and   the   ultimate   good 
In   any  job   is  when  you   can  say: 
"I   did   it   the  best  that  I  could." 

— Beta    Kappa    Messenger. 
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A    sample  of  air  brush  work  by  E.  E.  Marlott.     The  air  brush  as  well  as 
an  ordinary  brush  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  many  pieces  of  engrossing. 


A  very  unique  envelope  and  pack- 
age of  cards  have  been  received  from 
M.  Otero  Colmenero,  P.  O.  Box  909, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  cards 
contained  ornamental  signatures  and 
bird  flourishes.  The  flourishes  are 
unique   in  their   simplicity   and   color. 

Mr.  Colmenero  has  been  a  subscrib- 
er to  the  Educator  since  1910.  He 
states  he  is  thinking  of  coming  to  the 
States  in  order  to  have  his  son  com- 
plete his  education.  He  spent  last 
year  in  North  Carolina  College  taking 
his  second  year  in  Engineering.  Mr. 
Colmenero  plans  to  leave  his  32 
volumes  of  the  Educator  in  the  San 
Juan  Public  Library.  Mr.  Colmenero 
is  one  of  the  exceptionally  fine  pen- 
men of  today. 


WANTED 

If  you  have  any  old  books  on  pen- 
manship or  engrossing,  let  us  know 
what  you  have,  the  price  and  con- 
dition. 

BOX  675 

Core   The    Educator.    Columbus,   Ohio. 


Kenneth  R.  Bowman,  Box  10G, 
Biggs,  California,  has  been  doing  pen- 
work  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He 
showed  us  some  nice  samples  of  let- 
tering, roundhand,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, and  a  handsome  bird  flour- 
ish. While  Mr.  Bowman  may  not  be 
so  well  known  among  the  readers,  his 
work  ranks  well  up  with  the  best. 


AN   APPRECIATION  OF  FOUR 
REMARKABLE  PENMEN 

Edwin  H.  Craver 
719   E.    25th    Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 

C.  P.  Zaner,  E.  W.  Bloser,  G.  E. 
Crane,  L.  M.  Thornburgh — four  ex- 
ceptional penmen  who,  by  hard  work, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  their  profession. 
They  have  been  chosen  as  ideals  by 
thousands  of  students  of  the  fine  art. 
in  the  late  90's  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  become  acquainted  with  them 
through  correspondence  and  by  fol- 
lowing their  lessons  in  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal  and  the  Western  Pen- 
man. 

They  are  dead;  but  they  live  in 
many  hearts  as  examples  of  the  high- 
est  type  of  true  manhood.  They  were 
kind  and  sympathetic,  enthusiastic 
and  helpful — friends  who  responded 
willingly  to  any  favor  asked  of  them. 

Zaner,  a  super-all-around  artist, 
was  a  noble,  altruistic  character. 
Bloser  was  a  kindly,  determined  gen- 
tleman of  rare  talent.  No  one  has 
surpassed  Bloser's  graceful,  accurate 
ornamental  handwriting.  Crane,  _  of 
handsome  physique,  was  a  supervisor 
of  penmanship,  a  superior  teacher  of 
rapid  calculation,  an  insurance  man, 
and  oil  and  mining  prospector.  His 
fine,  artistic  writing  and  his  strong, 
rapid  business  penmanship  won  the 
praise  of  many  critical  observers. 
Crane  taught  me  to  punch  the  bag,  tu 
row  a  skiff  on  Sandusky  Bay,  twice 
a  week  from  daylight  to  six  o'clock, 
and  get  back  home  for  a  hearty 
breakfast  by  seven.  To  get  up  at 
four  A.  M.  to  watch  Crane  do  unex- 
celled pen-portraiture  and  card  writ- 
ing, was  indeed  a  rare  treat  to  me. 
Thornburgh,  a  farm  boy  and  ox  driv- 
er, became  a  dynamic  teacher  of  won- 
derful personal  magnetism  before  a 
class.  He  possessed  marvelous  power 
to  inspire  young  people  to  improve 
themselves  and  to  strive  for  a  higher 
education. 

In  Palmer's  Cedar  Rapids  business 
school,  Thornburgh  and  his  students, 
Lutz  and  Bancroft,  so  he  told  me, 
originated  the  compact  oval.  A  stu- 
dent said  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
spend  so  much  money  for  paper  to 
make  spiral  ovals — it  required  stacks 
of  paper.  Thornburgh  told  him  to 
make  the  lines  closer  together  and 
save  paper.  The  result  was  the  com- 
pact oval  as  we  know  it  today.  Many 
pupils  now  make  the  compact  oval  in 
beautiful  designs  as  an  intensely  in- 
teresting means  of  acquiring  the  fore- 
arm movement  for  both  business  and 
ornate  penmanship. 

The  ideals  of  these  great  teachers, 
the  influence  they  exerted  on  their 
friends,  have  moved  many  thousands 
onward  and  upward  toward  success 
and  happiness.  Their  departure  from 
among  us  to  the  land  of  the  great  un- 
known, one  at  a  time,  not  far  apart, 
over  a  space  of  a  few  years,  is  a 
severe  loss.  Their  lives  have  been  a 
stirring  success  such  as  many  of  us 
are  proud  to  emulate.  Thanks  to  the 
Creator  for  giving  us  Zaner,  Bloser. 
Crane  and  Thornburgh.  They  are 
with   us  every  day. 
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Designing  and  Engrossing 


Bv  E.  L.  Brown.  Rockland.  Me. 


if  r  V 


cut  iSavtu^g  (?ompatui  ocjwuvg  the 
institution  or*  a  moat  capable  matt, 
whose  keen  l>m?tne55  foresight  has 
kvn  ww>  hoipfrui;  hoitejt.aettiat  «xtto 
Jthabic  gg  rooret  that  ho  rttto5  it  ao- 
visible  to  make  the  chanojo,  there- 
fore 

miss  his  comt5ci  ano  ntafatro  juoqmottt 
tnall'mcdicr^ciintttyfe  our  &>rop- 
anti,  w  gcjggg  b  Hub  our  ho*t  vfchoff 
tor  his  umregjg  suaesf  m  a  now 
&i5  0/  latar. 


DECORATIVE  PEN   DRAWING 

Herewith  we  show  a  good  example 
of  decorative  lettering'  which  will  af- 
ford considerable  study. 

A  rough  pencil  sketch  is  usually 
made  in  order  to  obtain  spacing  an:] 
balance  of  masses,  so  necessary  to  a 
good  design.  The  word  "Whereas"  is 
center  of  interest  and  must  be  pen- 
cilled in  detail,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  cupids  and  oak  spray.  Aim 
to  produce  work  that  shows  dash  and 
vigor;  work  that  reflects  the  abandon 
of  the  experienced  artist.  It  might  be 
well  to  lay  off  design  on  a  seperaie 
sheet  then  transfer  it  to  the  card- 
board by  the  usual  tracing  process. 
Too  much  erasing  tends  to  roughen 
up  the  surface  of  the  board  and 
render  unfit  for  the  pen  work.  Note 
carefully  size,  character  and  spacing 
of  the  lettering.  Study  the  effect  of 
design  as  a  whole  carefully.  Select 
good  materials  and  all  good  engross 
ers  must  include  in  their  outfits  a 
drawing  board  and  T-square.  Cultivate 
the  power  of  imitation  and  always 
select  good  models  from  which  to  work. 

All  effects  are  obtained  by  line  and 
stipple.  Use  a  very  fine  pen  for  the 
flesh  tones.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
stipple,  namely,  the  random  dots  and 
dots  uniformly  spaced,  as  seen  in 
background  of  cartouche.  The  effect 
of  light  and  shade  is  obtained  by 
varying  soacing  and  size  of  dots.  The 
initials  "S"  and  "R"  in  "Resolved" 
are  red  on  original  drawing  which 
adds  to  the  effect. 

The  original  for  this  lesson  was 
made  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Merchant,  who 
assists  in  the  Howard  and  Brown 
Studio.  She  does  such  fine  work  that 
we  venture  to  say  that  very  few  of 
our  readers  would  suspect  that  this 
lesson  was  not  prepared  by  Mr. 
Brown. 


Specimens  were  received  from 
James  T.  Maher,  Indiana  Business 
College,  Marion,  Indiana,  who  also 
sent  us  a  copy  of  "The  Beacon"  which 
is  a  very  effective  catalog,  showing 
photographs  of  students  who  are  now 
successfully    holding    positions. 


¥m0kiS^m 


A  unique  specimen  of  broad  pen  lettering  by  P.   S.  Stanley. 
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HOOK  REVIEWS 

Our    readers    are    interested    in     I i. 

merit,  but  especialls    in  books  of  interest   ar.d 

^iIhc  i immercial   teachers,   including  book.- 

r    special    educational    value    and    I ks    on 

business  subjects.  All  Bucb  books  will  be 
briefly  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  objeci 
i ■■  -i n vr  tn  give  Bufflcienl  description  of  each 
in  enable  our   readers   '<•  determine  its   value. 


Look  and  I,earn,  Teachers  Edition,  by 
Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Gertrude 
Crampton,  ami  William  S.  Cray. 
Reading  Director.  Published  i>\ 
Scott,  Foresman  £  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  cloth  cover,  12  pages. 

i  in      i-    a    science    i>  10k    every    beginner    can 

use.      Tin'     new     picture-study     technique    has 

three   bic   advantages: 

i  n  It  makes  possible  :i  science  course  that 
fits  first-graders'  nbilit}  to  observe,  .ill. 
about  unci  understand  regardli  -  ol  read- 
ing  ability. 

i-i  It  provides  one  learning  activity  in  which 
all  first-grade  children  fan  participate 
together. 

('■>)  It  enables  teachers  to   teach  more  science 

with    less    preparation    and    less    class    time. 

Used  properly,  the  pictures  in  LOOK  AND 
l.KAKN  constitute  a  way  to  start  children 
observing,  comparing,  classifying,  generaliz- 
ing in  short,  to  start  them  looking  it  their 
world   in   a  scientific   way. 

For  these  ends,  the  pictures  in  LOOK  AND 
l.KARN  are  organized   in    four  broad   centers.' 

01'  areas,  of  pupil  interest  animals,  machines, 
weather,  and  plant-.  These  areas  of  interest 
provide  a  framework  upon  which  the  pupil 
organizes  his  knowledge  and  provide  a  basis 
tor   further   exploration. 

By  leafing  through  the  book,  you  ran  see 
how    the   pictures    help   children   recall   scattered 

observations  they  have  made  previously,  po- 
lice    things     they     have     not     observed,    and    see 

i  elationships. 

Hut  to  see  how  LOOK  AND  LEARN  makes 
it  possible  to  teach  science  to  all  children 
together  even  those  deficient  in  reading  skill 
and  direct  experiences  it  is  necessary  to  look 
behind  the  pictures  and  see  the  science  con- 
cepts and  science  skills  which  are  fully  and 
carefully  planned  for  each  lesson,  to  under- 
stand the  picture  techniques  to  be  used  to 
teach   these   concepts   and   skills. 


in".-    to    the    mountains,  seashore    or 

fishing.     Mr.    Bannister  has    greatlj 

improved   himself  along  the   engross- 
ing lino--. 


An  Honor  Roll  done  in  broad  pen 
lettering  has  been  received  from  Al- 
fred Bannister,  a  bank  employee,  of 
3873  Chalmers  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Bannister  for  the  past  two 
years  has  spent  his  summer  vacations 
in  the  Zanerian.  He  claims  that  his 
penmanship  vacations  cost  him  less 
and  give  him  more  pleasure  than  go- 


UTAH    STARS 

The  following  list  of  star  penmen 
w:is  given  to  us  by  a  Utah  penman 
as  having  been  born  in  the  State  of 
Utah: 

Edgar  Thurgood 

J.  H.  Paul 

Byron   Done 

Heber  J.   Grant 

Earl  .1.  Glade 

A.  .1.  Swenson 

.lames  D.  Todd 

.1.  ('.  Jensen 

W.  T.  Pyper 

W.    Bert    Robinson 

Milton  H.  Ross 

J.  C.  Henager 

E.  H.  Hilton 

The  Educator  has  met  a  large  num- 
ber of  fine  young  men  from  Utan. 
especially  from  around  Salt  Lake 
City.  Many  of  these  young  men  have 
attended  the  Zanerian  College.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  where  these 
young  men  were  born. 

We  have  been  publishing  lists  of 
penmen  from  various  states  and  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  in- 
terested parties.  We  solicit  lists  from 
different  penmen  and  from  different 
states.  Please  verify  the  list  which 
you  send  in  as  to  its  accuracy.  The 
Educator  wishes  that  all  penmen 
could  be  recognized  and  no  deserving- 
one  overlooked. 


J.  A.  Until,  the  penman  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Business  College  whose  stu- 
dents have  probably  won  more  Edu- 
cator Penmanship  Certificates  than 
any  other  penman's,  is  still  faithfully 
teaching  and  promoting  good  hand- 
writing.   An  envelope  in  beautiful  or- 


namental penmanship  and  somi 
mental  signatures  have  been  received 
from  him,  along  with  some  specimens 

i'i  oni    hi-    students. 

—NEW  REFERENCE  BOOKS— 


Dictionary   of   World   Literature 
Criticism — Forms — Technique 
$7.50    ,-J.ted     by     J.     T.     Shipley    with 
Henry   S.   Canby,   Andre    Maurois.   Lewis 
Mumford.    Allen    Tate,    G.    A.    Borgese. 


Dictionary   of   Philosophy 
$6.00     edited     by     Dagobcrt     D.     Runes 
with      the      collaboration      of      numerous 
scholars- 
War  Medicine 

$7.50  edited  by  Commander  W.  S. 
Pugh  (M.C.)  Covering  War  Surgery. 
Aviation  and  Naval  Medicine.  War 
Psychiatry,  Malingering,  Gas  Casualties, 
War    Nu     - 


The  Petroleum   Encyclopedia 

$10.00     by    D.    D.    Leven.    Revised    by 

S.    J.    Pirson.       The    Petroleum     Industrv 

trom     practical     economic     and     financial 

standpoint. 

Dictionary  of  Science  and  Technology 

(polyglot) 
$6.00  by  Maxim  Newmark.  Some  11,- 
000  current  terms  used  in  the  poly- 
technical  and  scientific  fields  with  their 
Spanish,  German  and  French  equiva- 
lents. Cross  indexed.  Up  to  date, 
authoritative.        Foreign      abbreviations, 

Dictionary   of  Biochemistry 

$7.50  edited  by  Wdliam  M.  Malisoff. 
No  similar  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Interpretations  of  all  basic 
terms,  also  their  industrial  and  medical 
application.        Over     fifty     collabo 


Young  Americans'  Dictionary 
$3.00     by  S.  Johnson.      A  book  for  the 
children's    library    in    school    and    home. 
Clear,     simple     and     colorful     definitions 
for   boys   and   girls   from    8   to    12. 

From  Copernicus  to  Einstein 
$2.00     by    Hans    Reichenbach.    Scientific 
history  of  the  ideas  and  discoveries  that 
have  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  theory 
of    relativity. 

Who's  Who  in  Philosophy 
$4.50     edited     by     Dagobert    D.     Runes. 
The      first     complete      biographical      and 
bibliographical      directory      of     all      living 
Anglo-American    philosophers. 


FORTHCOMING:  Dictionary  of  the  Arts, 
Dictionary  of  Theology.  Dlotlonary  of  Soci- 
ology,  Dictionary  of   Dietetics,   Dictionary   of 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 

PUBLISHERS 
IS     E.     40»h     St.,     New    York,    M.    Y. 


SAN     ANTONIO     IS     STILL    HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR  FINE  PENMANSHIP 

Madurasz  was  born  hero  Taylor  did  form  ••( 
hi,  11m. -si  work  Int..  I  will  send  vim  ,i  in,  of 
the  finest  work  you  iivr  -,iu  for  a  dollar  bflL 
Ornamental  Capital-.  Itusiin---  Capitals,  anil 
Ornamental  Letter.  Also  a  bird  flourish  i: 
order  is  received  in  Sopu  mht-r.  or  October. 
E.  AUSTIN  JONES, 

808         Navarro    St.,    San    Antonio,    Texas. 


.io 
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From  A  To  Z  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

By 


Strayers   Business   College,   Washington,   D.    C. 


Penman  "  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City.    Mo. 


TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  read  what  penmen 
say.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  601 
West    Pleasant    Street,    Hammonton,    M.    J. 


Some  very  fine  cards  have  been  re- 
ceived from  J.  W.  Shepherd,  who  is  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  Mr. 
Shepherd  writes  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental hand  and  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for   fine   penwork. 


j^ffig 

Write  for  my  free 
book    "How   to    Be- 
come      an       Eipen 

Penman",    which 
shows    what    others 
have       accomplished 

0 

b 

t 

E 

my    favorite    pens 
sautiful    flourished    \ 
day. 

T.  M 

oi   25-C 

Enclose  10c  for  one 
and    your   name    with    a 
ird    on    a    card.       Write 

.  TEVIS 

Chililcoihe.    Mo 

EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for    Engraving   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 
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Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 


Improve  yourself  by  enrolling  in: 


(     ) 


Business    Handwriting'   

Roundhand   or   Engrossers'   Script 
Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 
Advanced  Engrossing 
Ornamental   Penmanship 


Tuition 

Supplies 

$10.00 

$1.55 

12.00 

2.60 

12.00 

2.85 

12.00 

2.05 

12.00 

3.10 

Students  state  that  the  courses  are  the  most  interesting  and  thorough  they  have  ever  taken 
in  any  subject.  Your  lessons  will  be  given  careful  criticism  and  suggestions  by  expert  penmen 
and  teachers. 


Enroll   todav 


ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

Columbus.  Ohio 


LETTERING 

/7.s 

HISTORY,    PRINCIPLES    &    PRACTICE 

by   MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Rcmance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 
22  page  booklet — per  copy  $   .50 

Additional   mailing  charge .10 


SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by   CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  m:n- 
imum   length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE   PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  Av. 

Boston,   Massachusetts 


VOL.  49 


OCTOBER,   1943 


No.  2 


IS 


Emki^bor 


j^row- 


Published    monthly    except    July    and    August    at   612   N.    Park    St.,  Columbus.   O..    by    the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered  as  second 
clasi    matter    November    21.     1931.    at    the    post    office    at    Columbus.    Ohiu.   under   Act  of  March  3     1879.      Subscription   $1.50   a   year. 


25  Cards  for  50c,  postpaid. 


Distinctly  Individual -Handwriting  Christmas  Cards 

These  cards  have  a  strong  penmanship  appeal.     They  are  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  them  because  of 
their  beauty  and  dash. 

USE  THESE  CARDS  THIS  CHRISTMAS 

Twenty-five  designs  to  select  from.  They  are  different  and  distinctive.  Postal  card  size,  printed  in  black  ink  on 
good  heavy  cardboard.  Price,  on  blank  Christmas  cards,  50c  per  set  of  25,  postpaid;  100  cards,  $1.80;  500  cards, 
$8.50;   1.000  cards,  $15.00.     A  penman's  Christmas  Card  for  l'/2c. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612   NORTH   PARK    STREET 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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HIGGinS 

ETERNAL  BLACK 

WRITING  INK 

is   proof  against  age,  sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


.l^r*^ 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  ami 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
ami  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,   half  pints,  pints,   quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGIllS  til 

HIGGINS  INK  CO.,  INC.     •       271  NINTH  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  N.  V. 


Stop  at  the 


we'll  take  care  of 
the  REST 

needn't  worry  about  a 
thing... check  in  at  the  Seelbach 
and  you're  sure  of  a  good  bed. 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  You'll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
from  £  •>  50 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

KOCKLAND  MAINE 


The  McGriee   Studio 

Makers  and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 


Estimates  furnished 


143    East  State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


By  S.  E.  Leslie 
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DGi 


IS    PREFERRED 

The  Claridge  is  the  only  hotel  in  Si  Louis  with 
tub,  shower  and  circulating  ice  water  in  every 
room.  A  superior  hotel  offering  splendid  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  hotel  rates.  .  Two 
and  one-hdlf  blocks  from  Union  Station,  con- 
venient to  all  points  of  interest. .  .The  Marine 
Dining  Room  —  finest  in  town. 

350  ROOMS  FROM  $2.25  parking 

TUB.  SHOWER  AND  RUNNING  ICE  WATER 


LOCUST    AT     EIGHTEENTH 


ST.  LOUIS 

MISSOURI 


LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY.    PRINCIPLES   &   PRACTICE 

by   MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $   .50 

Additional   mailing  charge .10 

• 

SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  Ay. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


(!fcrHFtratc  af%txnar 


This  specimen  was  loaned  to  us  by  Francis  L.  Tower,  601  W.  Pleasant  Street,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  who  states 
that  it  was  written  by  one  of  America's  best  penmen  and  script  writers  with  a  Strahm  holder.  Notice  the  ex- 
treme regularity  and  fine  workmanship. 
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Co/umbus,  Oh/o. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Improve  yourself  by  enrolling  in : 

Tuition  Supplies 

(      )     Business   Handwriting   $10.00  $1.55 

(      )      Roundhand   or  Engrossers'   Script    12.00  2.00 

(      i      Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.85 

(      )     Advanced  Engrossing  12.00  2.05 

(      )      Ornamental  Penmanship  12.00  3.10 

Students  state  that  the  courses  are  the  most  interesting  and  thorough  they  have  ever  taken 
in  any  subject.  Your  lessons  will  be  given  careful  criticism  and  suggestions  by  expert  penmen 
and  teachers. 


j» 


URGENT 

PUBLIC 

NOTICE! 


THE  tremendous  gains 
made  against  tubercu- 
losis are  in  danger  of  being 
wiped  out. 

Crowded  housing,  abnor- 
mal eating  conditions,  over- 
work, and  all  the  other  by- 
products of  war  can  give  the 
dread  TB  a  new  lease  on  life. 


We  found  this  out  in  the  last 
war. 

Your  help  is  needed, 
urgently.  To  carry  on  the 
year's  fight  against  TB,  we  rely 
on  your  purchase  of  Christmas 
Seals.  Please  send  in  your  con- 
tribution today,  as  much  as 
you  can  give. 


!    BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


Because  of  the   importance  of  the  above 
message,  this  space  has  been  contributed  by 
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ARNOLD'S  INK 

New  shipment  received  from  England.  The 
finest  by  test. 

Arnold's  has  been  the  penmen's  favorite 
ink  for  years. 

More  real  fine  specimens  have  probably 
been  written  with  Arnold's  than  all  other 
inks  combined. 

It  can  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the  bottle 
or,  for  the  very  finest  results,  it  can  be  mixed 
as  per  directions  supplied.  Zaner,  Bloser, 
Madarasz,  Flickinger,  Dennis,  and  hundreds 
of  other  top  ranking  penmen  used  Arnold's. 

Arnold's  Black.  4  oz.  Postpaid  $  .65 

Arnold's  Black,  pint.  Postpaid  1.15 

Arnold's  Black,  quart,  Postpaid  2.20 

Send  order  and  remittance  to: 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Business  Law  Text  That  You  Have  Been 
Wanting  for  a  Long  Time 


THE  LAW  OF  BUSINESS 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 

The  Law  of  Business  is  a  concise  college  text  on  business  law,  written  by  the  author  of  American 
Business  LaiV,  the  popular  text  on  business  law  for   high  schools. 

In  The  Law  of  Business  the  student's  attention  is  focused  on  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  subject. 
The  immediate  objective  of  every  case,  problem  of  law,  and  illustrative  example  in  the  book  is  to  estab- 
lish in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  fund  of  information  on  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  law  with 
which  he  lives.  Only  those  facts  have  been  presented  that  are  within  the  comprehension  and  experience 
of   the  student  and  of  his   family. 

To  make  more  meaningful  to  the  student  the  part  that  the  law  plays  in  everyone's  life,  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  laws,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  have  been    included  in  two  units  on  current  social  legislation. 

The  Law  of  Business  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  lawyer  of  the  student.  It  simply  tries  to  define  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  citizen  in  his  civic  and  business  affairs  so  that  he  will  know  when  to  consult 
a   lawyer. 

The  Law  of  Business  's  divided  into  fifty  units.  Each  unit  opens  with  two  problems  that  are  based 
on  situations  within  the  experience  of  the  student.  These  problems  are  designed  to  stimulate  interest, 
thought,  and  discussion,  thus  serving  as  valuable  teaching  and  learning  aids.  They  provide  legal  situa- 
tions  for   the  student   to   determine  what   should   be   the  law  on  the   basis  of  what  is   right  and  just. 

The  principles  of  law  involved  in  the  problems  are  then  presented,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
verify   his   reasoning. 

Illustrative  examples  (problems  and  solutions)  are  interpolated  throughout  the  principles  presented 
in   each    unit,   showing    further    application    of   the    major  points  studied. 

Five  cases  and  problems  presenting  legal  situations  similar  to  those  that  are  constantly  in  the  courts 
follow   the    text   matter    in    each    unit    and    provide    additional   material   for   analysis,   discussion,   and   review. 

Four  comprehensive  examinations,  each  consisting  of  a  matching  test,  a  question  and  problem  test,  a 
true-false  test,   and   a   case   test,   are   presented   in   the    book. 

The  topics  covered  in  the  text  are  those  included  in  a  number  of  modern  courses  of  study  that  are 
followed  in  representative  schools  of   different  types    located    in   widely    separated    sections    of    the    country. 

The  Law  of  Business  contains  352  pages  and  sells  for  #1.20,  from  which  you  may  deduct  your  usual 
school  discount. 

Ready  Now      •      Send  for  sample  copy 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 

By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  you  can  profitably  continue  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  From  the  board  you  can 
demonstrate,  inspire  and  instruct.  The  student's  work  can  be  seen  and  his  faults  corrected.  Patience  and  tact  are 
always  needed. 

When  ink  is  introduced  give  time  to  the  proper  handling  and  care  of  pens  and  ink.  The  pens  should  be  pro- 
tected when  not  in  use  by  being  cleaned  and  put  away. 

Train  to  dip  ink  uniformly  and  sparingly.    A  blotter  under  the  hand  will  help  to  keep  the  paper  clean. 

In  handwriting  we  aim  at  developing  a  style  of  writing  for  service  and  do  not  enter  the  fine  art  field.  How- 
ever, plain  handwriting  must  be  made  to  conform  to  cer  tain  defined  laws.  It,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  devoid  of 
beauty  in  turns,  loops  and  graceful  lines. 


Jcf^   fO  a^  &C/<3-^  tAJa"     (AJcr^    (A^J^-7-tJ^    ipCJcr^^y  ^Jcr?^^ 


yt^s 


Make  the  down  strokes  nearly  straight.  Get  loop  on  the  base  line  standing  up.    Two  parts  of  the  letter  touch 
the  base  line.    Finish  up  with  a  curve. 


The  E  is  like  a  C  with  a  loop  in  the  back.  Finish  like  C  or  small  i.    Study  the  center  loop.  Use  a  continuous 
free  swing. 
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<z£y  ^>  ^Z^   ^^  <^3  <^^     <&C--c^c^ 

^^L<7--€^c^y  ^^L^T-tZ^zzLS   ^^L^e^-lZ^zL^' ^  ^^^-cz^^-^---c^^  ^<^--^^^<?^-^^--/ 


The  d  is  an  a  with  an  extended  loop — an  a  and  t  combined.     It   has    two    equal    turns.     Close    it   at   the   top. 
Swing  up. 


C^"     C^Z^" 


■t^tl^C^. 


Work  on  combinations  of  letters  and  different  words.      Keep   your   downstrokes   straight. 


e£^  &&00  && 


r 


fd       <^~z        ry      r  \ 


(3  (3  (3  <3  c3  £  Q,  <5  7l9v7l^9l 

Get  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the  E  about  the  same  in  size.     Watch  the  loops.     Check  the  slant  of  your 
loops.     Whenever  you  have  trouble  with  a  letter  in  a  word,  practice  on  the  letter  separately. 


Always  get  the  e  open,  otherwise  it  will  resemble  i.    It  is  no  higher  than  a.    Glide  into  and  out  of  the  letter 
freely. 


C&c  &  C&C-&  c 


Cs 


Exercises  are  intended  to  encourage  freedom.    A  limited  amount  of  practice  on  them  will  be  found  helpful. 


IB—— WOT M^  J— B— B— B?  aB^saa^^^^^^-^o^iai^gaag^^^^^c^ 
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a-a-pz^ '  ^e^c^  ^C<?^^y 


Review  exercises  and  combinations  of  letters  for  practice.     Pick  out  difficult  combinations  and  practice  them. 


So  many  letters  are  similar  to  the  n.     Turns  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  size,  width  and  slant,  regardless 
of  where  they  are  used. 


p)  ^O-jD^-p  -jD  PP  P  pppp  ppp 
p  -P  -p  Jp  _p  p>  p  p  _p>  p  p)  pD-p  -p^O 


The  P  is  composed  mainly  of  a  straight  stem  and  an  oval  as  in  the  Roman.  A  beginning  stroke  will  encour- 
age freedom.  Swing  freely  into  the  oval,  which  should  be  one  half  as  tall  as  the  entire  letter.  You  may  stop  at 
base  line  before  swinging  back  up  into  the  oval.  Watch  the  size  of  the  oval.  Keep  comparing  your  work  with  the 
copy. 


-^-£^^<-<z--Z^^' 


Make  every  spelling  lesson  a  handwriting  lesson  to   the  extent  that  you  write  carefully  and  freely.     Learn  to 
write  well   when   thinking  of  spelling.     Do  not  get  in   a  big  hurry  when  writing. 
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In   this   paragraph  you  will  find  many  nice  words  to  write.     Pick  out  some  of  the  easy  ones  and  work   on 
them,  then  take  some  of  the  more  difficult  words  like  "carefully",   "changed",  etc.,  and   practice  on   them. 

O       <?        &      O   ■  zmmarrnsFr    *&        O0O'<D'r<pfao<y£>       O       <y        6> 

s   3     2-    r<r  r^Eamssam  ro    o    o    o    <fr  <3.>  &    *S~  ^  3    z     £*~    ^~ 


%    3    */-  s  &  y  <r  f    o   /    2.  3  V  ^~  6  7    r    7    o 


Figures  with  exercises.     Study  them  carefully. 


<  sUZsfsfS^  tZS 


'   /77y-^i^7^y^/^^7^^ 


7^L 


srj<7S^J?j>y  ^^7/ 


"^yf/T^Jy 


/ 


is^^^.f/rtSsCfrsj'S. 


This  is  a  third  grade  copy  where  the  writing  should  be  large.  In  the  first  and  second  grades  the  writing 
is  done  large  and  with  lead  pencil.  The  change  from  pencil  to  ink  is  usually  made  in  the  third  grade  and 
therefore  the  writing  should  be  smaller  than  in  the  first  and  second  grades  but  larger  than  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Some  practice  on  large  writing  is  good  for  anyone  regardless  of  the  grade. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 


Copies  by  Well-Known  Penmen 
Collected  and  Edited  by   E.  A.  Lupfer 


GUIDE  LINES 


Regularity  of  size  is  very  important  in  script.  It  is  practically  impossible,  especially  for  the  beginner,  to 
maintain  uniform  size  without  guide  lines.  Ruling  pencil  lines  to  write  upon  and  to  help  you  to  secure  even  size 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

These  lines  should  be  sharp  and  accurate.  Use  a  hard  pencil  and  a  T  square  or  section  liner.  The  ones  who 
rule  accurately  make  the  best   progress  and  become  the  finest. 

w/jj/j// /irrnm  /////iwi/ 


W//M//M/M/ /M///M//m7 

r//j///j/i//jy/r///  ////Ft, 

UNIFORMITY 

Uniformity  of  down  strokes  must  be  secured.  All  down  strokes  should  slant  in  the  same  direction.  You  can 
therefore  draw  slant  lines  down  through  the  letters  to  test  which  letters  are  off  slant.  The  slant  may  be  about 
the  same  as  in  any  style  of  writing. 

The  down  strokes  must  also  be  uniform  in  thickness.  See  if  the  second  stroke  in  a  letter  is  the  same  thickness 
and  slant  as  the  first  one  as  in  n,  h,  d,  etc. 

Give  attention  to  a  few  things  at  a  time  even  though  there  are  many  things  to  think  of  in  this  copy.  A  few 
things  are  slant,  size,  spacing,  thickness  of  shades,  direction  of  light  lines,  retraces,  turns,  ends  of  shades,  be- 
ginning and  final  strokes,  etc. 

^U/lll/U/y  y6////Cl/6l/ 

LARGE  COPIES 

By  studying  large  copies  you  can  get  a  better  percept  of  form  and  you  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  good 
snappy  forms.  Try  this  copy  large  then  small  to  develop  even  pressure.  Follow  your  head  and  base  lines  faith- 
fully. Raise  your  pen  each  time  at  the  base  line  for  turns  in  i,  u,  m,  etc.  These  two  large  copies  were  made  by 
the  Editor. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  many  letters.  Study  these  similarities.  The  curved  stroke  of  c  is  re- 
peated in  e,  a,  o,  g,  d,  and  q.  It's  important  to  get  it  ai  curate. 


i 


Ai, 


4</<4 


**£ 


US. 


^4( 
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/  /  ?/?/?/?  /n//nMmwmy//n//r/tm?n/y^ 

/  '  //6MM/t///SVVVVVy '&,  YYY'  YYVYYY'    YYYYYY     YY/Y/YYYYYYY  '/£#/£/£&£& 

y  yyyyyy  J  J^JJJ^iJJJ /zwz>/&^^/z>/£>s^/>z^^ 
^J-tfYYY.yjYY'y/   rtwjt? /ead^yfaWMMs ' /Myam/stfaJt^-^tfawt/ 

In  this  copy,  made  by  W.  A.  Baird,  the  engrosser  of  Brooklyn,  the  letters  are  all  the  same  size,  excepting 
the  tip  of  s  extends  above  the  line.  These  exercises  should  help  to  develop  uniform  slant  and  thickness  of  strokes. 


ZZA^C&n 


This  alphabet  was  made  by  Mr.  Karlen.    Use  it  for  reference.    There   are   many   styles   of   letter    forms.    You 
will  do  well  to  familiarize  yourself  with  many  styles. 


S.  D.  Holt 
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Handwriting  in  Tomorrow's 

Schools 


From  an  address  before  Department  of 
Handwriting,  New  Jersey  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, by  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Research,  State  Education  De- 
partment.   Albany,    New    York. 

In  attempting  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  I  make  no  claim  to  a  gift  of 
prophecy,  rather  I  would  say  with 
Patrick  Henry  that  I  know  no  way 
of  judging  the  future  but  by  the 
past. 

Historical  review.  Handwriting  has 
had  an  interesting  past.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  when  I  started  to 
school,  the  Spencerian  method  pre- 
vailed. Handwriting  was  not  just  a 
skill:  it  was  an  art.  The  grand  flour- 
ish was  good  form.  As  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  shading  of  letters 
as  our  teachers  now  give  to  the  use 
of  nail  polish.  Every  child  had  his 
copy  book  and  he  learned  to  write 
through  practice  in  copying  gems  of 
literature  which  the  authors  of  the 
books  thought  children  should  mem- 
orize. 

Before  I  left  the  elementary  school 
the  merits  of  the  Spencerian  had 
been  challenged  by  the  proponents  of 
the  vertical  method  of  writing.  Such 
skill  as  I  had  developed  with  the 
Spencerian  copy  books  was  scrapped 
and  I  spent  a  year  or  more  trying 
to  develop  some  skill  with  the  ver- 
tical style  of  writing.  Personally,  I 
did  not  like  the  new  style. 

When  I  began  teaching  I  was  a 
willing  convert  to  the  muscular 
movement  system.  During  my  last 
year  in  the  village  school  I  earned 
a  penmanship  certificate,  though  I 
cannot  prove  it  now  by  the  quality 
of  my  current  writing.  As  a  young 
teacher  I  followed  the  manual 
scrupulously  and  I  think  my  pupils 
fared  about  as  well  and  as  badly  as 
the   average   pupil   did  then. 

In  the  decade  between  1911  and 
1920,  as  school  principal,  interested 
in  the  application  of  scientific  meth- 
od to  the  improvement  of  teaching,  I 
turned  hopefully  to  the  introduction 
of  handwriting  scales.  I  still  have 
vivid  recollections  of  their  placement 
on  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  several 
class  rooms,  of  children  going  to 
the  bulletin  board  to  compare  the 
writing  of  their  regular  work  with 
the  scale  specimens,  and  of  our 
faculty  discussions  of  how  to  use  the 
scales  for  motivating  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  speed  and  quality  of 
writing. 

The  development  of  the  progres- 
sive movement  in  public  education 
following  1920  brought  the  challenge 
of  manuscript  writing,  with  the  end- 


less debate  and  very  considerable 
body  of  research  on  the  relative 
merits  of  manuscript  writing  versus 
cursive  writing,  nor  does  the  story 
end  with  the  agitation  over  the  merit 
of  manuscript  writing.  Within  the 
last  decade  the  typewriter  has  bid 
for  a  place  among  the  working  tools 
of  elementary  schools,1  and  while  its 
claims  for  consideration  as  yet  are 
not  exorbitant,  the  teacher  of  hand- 
writing cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
challenge  of  the  typewriter  to  con- 
sideration in  the  future  of  handwrit- 
ing.2 

Handwriting's  present  estate. 
Among  laymen  and  even  in  educa- 
tional circles  there  is  a  current  feel- 
ing that  handwriting  has  generally 
deteriorated.  Crider  suggests  that 
writing  ability  is  the  least  valued  of 
all  the  skills  sought  in  the  curric- 
ulum, and  that  lower  standards  are 
accepted  in  writing  than  any  other 
subject.3  This  feeling  is  borne  out 
by  the  research  of  Tenwolde*  who 
studied  the  handwriting  of  small 
groups  in  1935,  1912  and  1879  re- 
spectively. 

On  the  basis  of  Tenwolde's  re- 
search, Freeman  concludes  that  "the 
deterioration  is  probably  real  and  an 
explanation  should  be  sought."  In 
this  connection  I  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  suggest  certain  possible 
causes.  First,  for  several  decades, 
writing  has  been  considered  a  tool 
subject  and  not  an  art.  Secondly,  the 
wide-spread  use  of  the  fountain  pen 
and  particularly  the  use  of  fountain 
pens  of  poor  quality  has  tended  to 
break  down  much  of  the  skill  de- 
veloped in  the  classroom  use  of  the 
steel  pen.  Finally  the  emphasis  upon 
note  taking,  the  large  amount  of 
writing,  particularly  in  college  and 
to  some  extent  in  high  school  on 
desks,  or  under  conditions  not  con- 
ducive to  good  form  in  writing  has 
tended  to  break  down  whatever  in- 
terest in  fine  writing  the  children 
had  acquired  in  elementary  school. 

Research  in  handwriting.  Whatev- 
er the  causes  of  its  apparent  deteri- 

1  Wood,  Ben  D„  and  Freeman,  Frank  N.. 
An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Educational 
Influence  of  the  Typewriter  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Class  Room,  New  York :  Mac- 
Millan,    1932,    214    pp. 

-  Haefner,  Ralph.  "The  Typewriter  in  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades"  New 
York,    MacMillan,    1932.    342    pp. 

3  Crider.  Blake.  "Children  Who  Cannot 
Write".  Educational  Administration  and  Su- 
pervision.   1940.     26:363. 

1  Tenwolde.  Harry,  "A  Comparison  of 
Handwriting  of  Pupils  in  C»-tain  Elementary 
School  Grades,  'Now  and  Yesterday","  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Psychology,  18:  434-442  June. 
1934. 


oration  we  need  to  reexamine  the 
place  of  handwriting  in  the  educa- 
tional processes.  To  this  end  we  turn 
to  the  body  of  research  that  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  record  since  about 
1910.  This  research  has  been  recent- 
ly summarized  under  the  following 
headings:  determination  of  objec- 
tives; style  of  writing,  handwriting 
movement,  learning  and  teaching,  in- 
dividualization of  instruction,  testing 
for  evaluation.6 

Objectives  in  writing.  The  study  of 
objectives  has  been  approached 
through  surveys  of  pupil  achieve- 
ment, surveys  of  adult  handwriting, 
and  studies  of  the  requirements  of 
handwriting  in  certain  vocational  ac- 
tivities. 

A  summary  of  the  handwriting 
surveys  of  pupils  at  the  eighth  grade 
level  indicates  an  average  quality  on 
the  Ayres  scale  varying  from  55  to 
74,  and  an  average  speed  in  number 
of  letters  written  ranging  from  73  to 
84.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
average  pupil  of  the  eighth  grade 
writes  with  a  quality  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  6  letters  per  minute.  In  1914 
Freeman  proposed  that  schools 
should  help  their  pupils  by  the  end 
of  the  eighth  grade,  to  obtain  a 
quality  of  70  and  a  speed  of  90 
letters  per  minute.  More  recent 
studies"  have  shown  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  children  at  the  sixth  grade 
level  fail  to  attain  a  quality  of  writ- 
ing equivalent  to  50  on  the  Ayres 
scale.  This  compares  with  the  stand- 
ard of  59  for  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade  proposed  by  Freeman  in  1914. 

Koos  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  relative  quality  of  handwriting 
of  adults.  He  found  that  the  average 
quality  of  social  writing  of  adults 
was  about  50  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  60  in  vocational 
groups.  The  average  for  vocational 
groups  was  raised  in  large  measure 
by  the  requirements  of  certain  voca- 
tions, notably  that  of  accountancy, 
bookkeeping  and  elementary  school 
teaching. 

One  source  for  the  present  deteri- 
oration in  handwriting  is  suggested 
by  Kirk's  study  in  which  he  found 
that  the  average  quality  on  the 
Ayres  scale  of  writing  of  school 
teachers  was  69,  as  compared  with 
46  for  college  teachers.  In  brief  col- 
lege  teaching,    as   many   other   adult 

3  Freeman.  Frank  M.,  "Handwriting,"  En- 
cyclopedia of  Educational  Research.  555-560. 
New     York.     MacMillan,     1941. 

0  Grant.  Albert  and  Marble,  Margaret  M. 
"Results  of  Handwriting  Survey".  School  Re- 
view   1940.     48:693-696. 
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vocations,  does  not  demand  as  pre- 
requisite a  fine  quality  of  handwrit- 
ing. Someone  should  make  a  similar 
study  of  the  quality  of  writing  of 
high    school    teachers. 

Style  of  writing.  Freeman  points 
out  that  the  debate  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  slanting  and  the  ver- 
tical styles,  base  their  claims  on  the 
relative  merits  of  movement  and  of 
position.  On  this  issue  he  points  out 
that  there  has  been  no  scientific 
evaluation  of  their  relative  impor- 
tance. 

However,  the  evidence  accumulated 
from  a  half  century  of  experience  is 
predominantly  favorable  to  the  slant- 
ing style.  Boraas  made  some  study  of 
the  relative  merits  of  various  forms 
of  capital  letters  and  recommended 
certain  simplified  forms  which  he 
found  to  be  preferable  from  the  point 
of  speed  of  production,  deterioration 
after  prolonged  writing,  and  legibil- 
ity. Here  again  we  find  a  conflict 
between  those  who  seek  simplicity  in 
form  of  writing  and  those  who  stress 
writing  as  a  fine  art. 

Manuscript  writing.  Since  the 
early  1920s  the  chief  debate  in  the 
field  of  handwriting  has  been  on  the 
relative  merits  of  manuscript  and 
cursive  writing.  By  far  the  greater 
body  of  research  of  the  last  ten 
years  devoted  to  handwriting  has 
been  on  this  particular  issue.  Certain 
conclusions  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
established.  Manuscript  writing  is 
preferable  for  beginners  in  the 
primary  grades.  Teaching  (manu- 
script writing  in  grades  one  and  two 
appears  to  facilitate  learning  of 
reading  and  greater  accuracy  in 
spelling.  Certain  studies  indicate 
that  the  speed  of  manuscript  writ- 
ing is  more  rapid  in  the  primary 
grades.  A  study  made  by  Washburne 
and  Morphet  indicated  that  high 
school  pupils  using  the  manuscript 
style  wrote  about  as  rapidly  as  those 
who  had  always  used  the  cursive 
method.  From  the  standpoint  of  leg- 
ibility the  various  researches  indicate 
that  the  manuscript  is  more  legible 
in  the  lower  grades  but  the  greater 
majority  of  manuscript  writing  by 
adults  is  usually  accompanied  by 
some  loss  of  speed  and  by  greater 
care  in  writing.  Most  authors  have 
assumed  that  even  though  manu- 
script writing  is  taught  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  sooner  or  later  the 
change  should  be  made  to  the  cursive 
style  of  writing.  Some  schools  have 
attempted  to  carry  the  manuscript 
style  throughout  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades  but  usually  they 
have  met  opposition.  The  effect  has 
been  to  cause  most  schools  to  change 
from  manuscript  to  cursive  writing 
at  some  period  in  the  elementary 
school.  Freeman  concludes  that  "the 
advantages  of  manuscript  writing  in 
the  early  grades  far  outweigh  the 
disadvantages;"  and  that  "if  the 
change  from  manuscript  to  cursive 
writing  is  made  not  later  than  grade 


three  it  can  be  accomplished  with 
little  retardation  in  progress."7  Free- 
man further  suggests  that  in  his 
opinion  the  point  at  which  the  change 
can  probably  best  be  made  is  the 
second   half  of   grade   two. 

Individualization.  Various  studies 
have  shown  that  "skill  in  handwrit- 
ing is  related  to  more  general  apti- 
tudes and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely 
to  teaching."  Crider  points  out  that 
maturity  alone  accounts  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  success  in  handwrit- 
ing as  far  as  speed  is  concerned  and 
that  the  child  would  make  some  gain 
in  writing  skill  even  though  he  were 
not  taught,  solely  because  of  increas- 
ing maturity.  He  cites  one  study  of 
eighth  grade  children  who  had  had 
no  previous  instruction  in  manuscript 
writing  but  who  wrote  the  manu- 
script style  equivalent  in  quality  to 
that  of  third  grade  children  who  had 
been  taught  manuscript  writing  from 
the  beginning.  Crider  suggests  that 
from  three  to  ten  per  cent  of  all 
children  in  elementary  schools  at 
some  time  during  the  school  life  re- 
quire clinical  assistance  in  writing 
beyond  that  which  can  be  rendered 
by  the  typical  classroom  teacher.  As 
clinical  causes  of  poor  handwriting 
he  suggests  lack  of  intelligence,  tem- 
perament or  personality,  laterality 
or  handedness,  mirror  writing,  lack 
of  motor  ability,  chorea  or  inability 
to  control  muscular  movement,  and 
birth  injuries.  To  this  should  be 
added   defective  vision. 

As  to  handedness  there  is  pretty 
general  agreement  that  children  who 
are  strongly  left-handed  should  be 
allowed  to  write  with  their  left  hand 
and  should  be  taught  the  proper 
form  of  position  and  arrangement  of 
paper.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
preference  for  left-handedness  is  not 
very  decided  the  child  may  be  taught 
to  use  the  right  hand  in  writing. 
Writing  is  an  art  and  pupils  can  be 
led  to  take  much  pride  in  their  hand- 
writing as  an  expression  of  their  in- 
dividual personality. 

The  study  by  Grant  and  Marble 
indicates  that  probably  one  quarter 
of  the  children  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  grade  need  specific  and  in- 
dividual instruction  to  overcome  a 
variety  of  defects  such  as  letter 
formation,  size,  spacing  and  slant. 

Handwriting  movement.  Such  re- 
searches as  have  been  made  indicate 
that  the  emphasis  upon  the  muscular 
movement  in  writing  has  probably 
been  over  done.  The  evidence  indi- 
cates that  a  movement  combining 
fingers,  hand  and  arm  cooperating 
smoothly  is  preferable  to  the  mus- 
cular movement  alone.  Freeman  sug- 
gests "it  is  possible  that  the  relative 
ineffectiveness  of  the  handwriting 
period  is  due  to  such  factors  as  a 
sharp   separation  between  writing  in 

7  Freeman.  Frank  M.  "An  Evaluation  of 
Manuscript  Writing".  Elementary  School 
Journal,    February,    1936. 


the  practice  period  and  in  the  lack 
of  adequatic  motivation,  and  methods 
which  are  not  sufficiently  definite 
and    specific." 

Motivation  in  teaching.  From  the 
standpoint  of  motivation,  Guiler,  and 
Lehman  and  Pressey  emphasize  the 
value  of  analyzing  individual  errors 
as  an  effective  means  of  improving 
the  writing  of  individuals.  Probably 
the  chief  incentive  for  young  chil- 
dren is  the  emphasis  upon  expression 
of  meaning  and  feeling.  Prom  the 
child's  earliest  experience  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  writing  should  be 
emphasized  as  a  social  art:  as  (a) 
he  proceeds  through  the  secondary 
school,  the  emphasis  may  properly 
continue  on  the  expression  of  one's 
individuality.  Comparison  with  the 
standards  of  quality  acceptable  by 
the  public  still  serves  as  a  means  of 
motivating  the  learning  of  writing. 
Many  schools  have  found  it  desirable 
to  have  each  child  keep  a  cumulative 
folder  through  the  elementary  school 
to  gradually  develop  his  own  hand- 
writing scale  using  those  specimens 
that  he  and  his  teacher  accept,  from 
year  to  year,  as  fair  samples  of  his 
handwriting. 

Summaries  of  research.  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  examine  authoritative 
statements  of  the  research  in  hand- 
writing will  refer  to  the  article  on 
"Handwriting"  in  the  joint  yearbook 
of  the  American  Educational  Re- 
search Association  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classroom  Teachers,"  pub- 
lished in  1939;  and  to  the  article  on 
"Handwriting"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Educational  Research,  published 
by  Macmillan  in  1941.  Both  of  these 
articles  were  prepared  by  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  formerly  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucational Psychology  at  University 
of  Chicago  and  now  Dean  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  California. 
A  more  recent  series  of  articles  on 
handwriting  is  found  in  the  Twenti- 
eth year  book  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  of  the 
National    Education    Association. 

An  important  publication.  The 
Teachers  of  New  Jersey  are  especial- 
ly fortunate  in  having  at  hand,  a 
recent  and  useful  bulletin  entitled, 
"The  Development  of  Functional 
Handwriting,"  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Hand- 
writing of  the  New  Jersey  Educa- 
tional Association  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Assistant  Commission- 
er of  Education  in  charge  of  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

I  was  happily  surprised,  checking 
the  contents  of  the  bulletin  against 
the  research  in  handwriting  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  I  find  that  it  re- 
flects fairly  and  comprehensively  the 
conclusions  that  have  been  reached 
(Continued  on  following  page) 


8  Joint  Yearbook,  American  Educational 
Research  Association  and  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers.  The  Implications  of  Re- 
search for  the  Classroom  Teachers.  "Hand- 
writing",   pp.    152-158,    N.E.A.    1939. 
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to  date  through  research.  It  is  ac- 
curate in  its  presentation  and  inter- 
pretation of  data.  The  authors  of  the 
bulletin  and  this  Department  are  to 
be  congratulated. 

What  of  the  future  of  handwrit- 
ing? I  think  we  shall  continue  the 
emphasis  upon  legibility  and  speed 
of  writing  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary school.  We  shall  give  more  at- 
tention to  individual  instruction.  This 
will  begin  by  utilizing  the  techniques 
of  remedial  teaching  before  the  child 
becomes  too  fixed  in  bad  habits  of 
writing.  More  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  developing  in  the  child's  mind  a 
desire  for  writing  that  will  gain 
social  approval.  More  attention  will 
be  given  to  obtaining  a  high  quality 
of  writing  in  all  written  work  and 
to  creating  conditions  under  which 
good  writing  may  be  expected.  Dur- 
ing the  high  school  period  more  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  style  and 
achieving  legibility. 

But  what  of  the  typewriter  and 
the  fountain  pen?  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  if  a  study  were  made  it 
would  be  found  that  the  majority  of 
fountain  pens  used  by  high  school 
pupils  prevent  the  development  of 
writing  as  an  art  or  even  the  devel- 
opment of  legible  writing  of  such 
quality  as  is  approved.  If  we  are  to 
gain  a  fine  quality  of  writing  more 
attention  will  need  to  be  given  to 
practice  with  the  fountain  pen  and 
to  the  selection  and  repair  of  foun- 
tain pens. 

While  the  typewriter  has  gained 
little  headway  in  elementary  schools, 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  sug- 
gest that  it  may  have  very  great 
merit.  Personally  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren in  the  third  grade  doing  their 
written  work  on  the  typewriter  with 
a  fair  degree  of  speed  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  Many  parents  will 
testify  that  their  own  children 
taught  themselves  to  use  the  type- 
writer and  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade  had  found  it  almost 
indispensable.  Most  college  teachers 
who  are  required  to  read  term  papers 
or  to  examine  a  large  number  of 
notebooks  will  acknowledge  their  re- 
lief when  they  pick  up  a  paper  or 
notebook  that  has  been  prepared  on 
the  typewriter. 


RESPONSIBILITY 
Teacher  vs.  Child 


Elizabeth   E.  Thompson 
Rutgers   University 


To      quote      from      our      valuable 
Handbook,      "We      must      shift      our 
viewpoint   from    Penmanship   to   per- 
sonal   development    for    good    living 
in   American   democratic   society". 

With  our  country  at  war  the  de- 
sire to  be  of  direct  service  fills  each 
of  us.  In  school,  the  first  responsi- 
bility will  be  the  pupils  in  our  care. 
We  are  the  guardians  over  the 
attitudes  which  make  the  classroom 
situation   a    democratic   one. 

The  teacher  creates  the  atmos- 
phere for  awakening  the  pupil  to 
a  determination  to  find  himself  and 
to  master  a  skill.  We  must  furnish 
the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  which 
will  arouse  the  desire  in  our  pupils 
to   excel    in    all   writing   situations. 

Children  desire  recognition  and 
approval.  We  can  help  a  pupil  de- 
velop a  worthier  self  by  giving  him 
responsibility  and  a  sense  of  partic- 
ipation. We  must  show  all  pupils 
that  we  care  deeply  about  their 
growth  and  well-being;  their  possi- 
bilities and  difficulties.  A  growing 
confidence  between  pupil  and  teacher 
leads  to  opportunities  for  expression 
in  Handwriting.  The  teaching  of 
Handwriting  provides  avenues  of 
guidance,  combines  mental  training 
and  physical  skill  and  gives  a  valu- 
able foundation  for  any  future 
craftsmanship  a  pupil  may  pursue. 
The  hand  follows  the  eye  in  our  sub- 
ject. Is  this  not  the  secret  of  all 
skilled  workmanship? 


There  is  a  new  emphasis  on  "in- 
dividual responsibility."  This  trait 
we  must  adopt  in  all  our  daily  tasks. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  all  things.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  build  strongly 
the  spirit  of  cheerful,  self-directed, 
cooperative  activity.  The  way  a 
child  learns  is  as  important  as  what 
he  learns  and  this  is  the  keynote 
of  the  "Democratic"  viewpoint  for 
all  school  activities  and  it  applies  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  to  Hand- 
writing  instruction. 

We  must  combine  our  democratic 
attitudes  and  our  democratic  con- 
tent. This  year  we  will  refashion 
the  Handwriting  course  of  study  to 
fit  the  present  war  interest.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  material  for  Hand- 
writing lessons  in  these  topics:  The 
United  Nations,  The  Army,  The 
Navy,  Our  Good  Neighbors,  and 
The    Progress   of  Aviation. 

Handwriting,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tool  subjects  to  motivate,  can 
be  presented  this  year  with  Victory 
promoting  ideas  and  yet  provide 
naturally  for 

1.  Every    skill    in     Handwriting. 

2.  Cooperative      planning      for      a 
group. 

3.  Individual  work. 

4.  Remedial   work. 


Teachers'  Course 

Shorthand.  Typewriting  and 

Bookkeeping. 

Term:   January   3,   1944 


S.M.FUNK.PH.D>-ii£:-^MIS.POTOMAC  5T. 
PRESIDENT  HAOERSTOWN.  MO. 


PhiHp  J.  Hautsch.  903  E.  15th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  taking 
a  correspondence  course  in  Engross- 
ing, has  sent  the  Editor  an  alphabet 
which  is  one  of  the  best  executed 
alphabets  he  has  ever  received.  It 
shows  careful  workmanship  and  the 
clear,  correct  knowledge  of  letter 
forms.  Mr.  Hautsch  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  his  excellent  work. 
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Manuscript  Writing 

By    Mabel    Anderson 

Manuscript  is  simple  in  construction,  being  made  up  of  circles  and  straight  lines,  and  is  easy  in  execution 
because  every  letter  is  disconnected.  There  is  not  the  skill  required  in  it  as  in  connected  cursive  writing.  Con- 
tinuity of  movement  in  cursive  writing  requires  training  and   skill   to   acquire. 

At  this  stage  students  know  the  meaning  of  some  simple  words  and  can  use  them  in  sentences.  They  are  de- 
lighted when  they  can  do  actual  writing,  and  manuscript  makes  this  accomplishment  easy. 

From  labeling  a  picture  "My  Dog"  to  "The  Name  of  My  Dog  is  Jip"  is  a  big  step  for  the  child  but  he  soon 
learns  to  print  all  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  and  becomes  very  interested  in  learning  to  write. 

Pupils  are  quick  to  imitate,  therefore  teachers  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to  encourage  correct  habits  by 
herself  by  using  good  habits.  Being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  spoils  much  writing.  Discipline  yourself  to  be 
neat  and  careful.  Take  time  to  hit  the  base  line  every  time.  That  does  not  mean  a  little  above  or  a  little 
below  but  stopping  exactly  on  the  line.  The  same  is  true  of  the  head  line.  Some  do  and  some  do  not  have 
ruled  head  lines,  nevertheless,  the  size  should  be  even  and  in  keeping  with  the  textbook.  School  yourself  to 
slavishly  follow  the  lines  and  you  have  won  a  big  battle.     Other  things  will  come   easier. 

Encourage  your  pupils  to  be  fairly  accurate  in  alignment.  You  don't  expect  as  much  from  them  as  you  do 
from  yourself  and  you  should  avoid  becoming  discouraging  by  too  much  emphasis  on  detail.  But  writing  must 
have  regularity  of  size  to  be  good  and  you  must  be  tactful  and  resourceful  enough  to  get  the  students  to  see  and 
acquire  it. 

Presenting  manuscript  is  similar  to  presenting  any  other  subject  to  small  children.  Be  on  your  toes  at  all 
times. 
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CARVED    GREETING    CARDS 

Plain     designs  $1.00  per  doz. 

Designs    in    Color  $1.50  per  doz. 

2    Cards    (one   of   each    above)  20c 

J.     D.     CARTER.     DEERF1ELD.     ILL. 


TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  read  what  penmen 
say.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  601 
West    Pleasant    Street,     Mammon  ton,     N.    J. 


Get   subscribers   for   The    Educator. 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come     an      Expert 


shows  what  others 
lure  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of  my  favorite  P«w  a°d  your  name  with  a 
Write 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chllllcothe,    Mo. 
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MOVEMENT  DESIGNS 


Handwriting  possessing  legibility 
without  a  smooth  clean  line  is  not 
very  appealing  to  the  public.  It  re- 
quires sufficient  momentum  of  the 
hand  to  produce  a  graceful  line,  free 
of  kinks. 

The  hand  should  roll  and  glide 
freely  upon  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  and  not  be  allowed  to  turn 
over  on  the  side.  To  develop  suf- 
ficient surplus  of  power  and  freedom 
of  movement  exercises  have  been 
used.  Have  your  class  make  a  few 
designs  and  see  the  improvement  in 
line  quality  and  interest. 

First  draw  the  outline,  then  draw 
pencil  head  and  base  guide  lines.  As 
you  fill  in  the  exercises  turn  the 
paper  to  the  proper  position  to  ac- 
commodate exercise. 


SCRAPBOOK    DONATED    TO 
ZANERIAN 

A  beautiful  scrapbook  containing 
beautiful  flourishes,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, etc.,  has  been  received  from 
E.  L.  Brown,  that  superb  penman  and 
gentleman  of  Rockland,  Maine.  It  is 
things  of  this  kind  which  help  the 
Zanerian  to  maintain  its  high  posi- 
tion and  to  perform  the  services 
which  it  has  during  the  many  years 
of  its  existence.  This  book  will  be 
placed  in  our  library  where  students 
of  the  Zanerian  and  penmen  may 
have  access  to  it  for  it  will  inspire  a 
great  many  lovers  of  fine  penwork. 
Anyone  going  through  Columbus  is 
cordially  invited  to  stop  at  the  office 
of  the  Educator,  612  North  Park 
Street,  and  enjoy  this  exquisite 
work. 


Some  beautiful,  dashy  ornamental  writing  from   F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Excerpts  from  Mrs*  Norman's  Notebook 


HANDWRITING     IN    THE    ELE- 
MENTARY  SCHOOL 

Introduction 
I  would  like  for  you  to  consider  a 
question   or  two. 

1.  Shall  we  teach  handwriting? 

2.  Is  it  worth  the  effort? 

3.  Should  high  school  graduates 
be  able  to  write  legibly  and  rapidly? 

4.  Have  you  read  the  literature  on 
the  teaching  of  handwriting  ? 

There  is  a  man  in  this  country  to 
whom  a  large  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  handwriting  look  for 
guidance  because  of  his  high  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  because  he 
has  given  more  time  and  attention 
to  experimental  work  in  handwriting 
than  any  other  person  in  America. 
Without  calling  his  name,  you  know 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman, 
professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  the  author  of  the 
Zaner-Bloser  correlated  handwriting 
recently  adopted  for  Arkansas.  The 
main  points  in  my  talk  are  taken 
from  his  teachings. 

Pausing 

A  pause  may  be  made  when  there 
is  an  abrupt  change  in  direction.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  pause  at  every 
turn  in  direction.  The  poor  writer 
either  does  not  observe  the  pauses 
or  he  makes  them  at  the  wrong 
place.  Children  will  not  make  the 
pauses  unless  teachers  can  show 
them  how. 


DESIGNING    AND   ENGROSSING 
By  E.  L.  Brown 

Cover — The  original  of  the  design 
on  the  front  cover  measures  about 
10  x  14,  was  layed  out  very  roughly 
to  obtain  size,  balance  and  spacing  of 
the  several  parts.  The  eagle,  ribbon 
and  palm  branches  form  the  decora- 
tive motif  of  the  design  and  should 
be  given  close  study,  both  as  to  cor- 
rect form  and  color  values.  It  will  be 
well  to  note  quality  and  direction  of 
lines  to  produce  different  effects. 
The  stippling  helps  in  blending  the 
various  light  and  dark  tones.  Use 
Zanerian  India  ink  and  coarse  and 
fine  pens  suited  for  the  light  and 
dark  areas.  Use  dividers  in  outlining 
shield  at  bottom  of  design,  also  for 
outlining  ribbon  directly  under  the 
bird.  The  ribbon  was  outlined  free- 
hand. The  heading,  "The  Educator" 
must  be  centered,  and  uniform  in 
size  and  spacing.  Rule  edges  with 
square  on  drawing  board.  Use  white 
in  a  clean  pen  for  ornament  on  face 
letters  and  for  cross-hatching  lines 
in  the  high  lights.  The  technique  is 
a  little  different  and  we  hope  it  will 
prove  interesting. 

Send  us  some  of  your  work. 


Drill 

1.  Drill  is  beneficial  only  when  the 
pupil  is  in  the  right  position  and 
uses  the  light  movement. 

2.  In  the  first  three  grades  most 
of  the  drill  is  on  letters  and  digits. 
Formal  drill  of  oval,  push-pull  is  in- 
troduced in  the  fourth  grade. 

3.  Every  practice  should  begin 
with  two  or  three  minutes  practice 
on  ovals,  push-pull,  and  other  formal 
exercises. 

4.  It  is  in  the  fourth  grade  that 
the  breakdown  frequently  occurs. 
Pupils  who  have  been  allowed  to 
draw  their  letters,  find  they  do  not 
have  time.  How  frequently  we  hear 
from  mothers,  "Mary  wrote  well  un- 
til she  entered  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade." 

The  fundamental  and  elementary 
training  should  be  completed  in  the 
sixth  grade.  Surveys  have  shown 
that  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade, 
pupils  can  attain  the  degree  of  skill 
which  it  is  necessary  to  use. 

Hospital  Classes 
Formal  study  of  handwriting  ends 
with   the   sixth   grade.   In   junior  and 
senior    high     schools,    pupils     should 


have  their  handwriting  scaled  from 
time    to    time.     Those    who    do    not 

maintain  sixth  grade  standards 
should  be  assigned  to  hospital  classes 
and  required  to  practice  until  they 
arc  up  to  standard.  Adequate  in- 
struction for  handwriting  in  higher 
grades  is  essential. 

The    Ideal    Writing    Lesson 

Proper  emotional  conditions  are 
necessary  for  effective  learning  in 
handwriting  as  well  as  in  other  sub- 
jects. 

The  ideal  situation  is  a  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  teach  handwriting 
and  likes  it,  and  children  who  look 
forward  to  the  writing  lesson  with 
joy.  Such  situations  have  existed, 
do  exist,  and  can  be  made  to  exist. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 
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From  the  F.  W.   Martin   Engrossing  Studio. 
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Modern,  well-designed  and  carefully  executed  by  C.  L.  Cook. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  this  course  and  improve  your  skill  in  business  writing. 

Ornamental  penmanship  attracts  and  inspires  persons  of  artistic  tastes.  It  holds  one  spellbound,  admiring  its 
graceful,  light  hairlines  and  its  snappy,  sparkling  shades.  Every  stroke  has  a  meaning  and  purpose  and  is  placed 
or  arranged  according  to  definite  laws.  Disregard  those  laws  and  you  have  a  meaningless  tangle  of  discordant 
lines.    You   need  contrast,   graceful   curves,  and  well  designed  ovals. 

Once  you  become  interested  in  this  charming  "Queen  of  Arts,"  you  have  the  penmanship  bug  with  you  al- 
ways whether  you  be  banker,  teacher  or  what  not. 

Ornamental  penmanship  gives  one  a  clearer  insight  into  the  fundamental  or  foundation  forms,  it  increases 
your  skill   in  handling  the  pen  and  takes  your  mind  off   troubles. 

We  are  presenting  exercises  too  numerous  to  describe  in  minute  detail,  but  you  should  study  them  carefully 
and   persevere  until   you  have  at  least  shown  a  fair  amount  of  improvement. 


-gzXc^rtsgzf    j 


Do  not  spread  your  efforts  too  thin,  but  confine  them  to  a  few  things  at  a  time.    Inspiration  plus  perspira- 
tion will  win. 

Glide  on  the  fingers  freely  to  avoid  kinks  in  the  line. 

Study  ovals;  they  are  very  important  in  accurate,  beautiful  work. 

Collect  and  study  the  works  of  master  penmen. 
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What  The  Teacher  of 
Penmanship  Today  Needs 


By  L.  Madarasz 

(Reprinted  by  request) 


The  editors  of  this  paper  are  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  can  give 
opinions — more  or  less  valuable — as 
to  what  the  teacher  of  penmanship 
today  needs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  advice  is  seldom  heeded,  it  fol- 
lows that  what  I  may  say  will  do 
very  little  good.  However,  to  stop 
the  frequent  askings  for  my  views 
on  the  subject,  I  comply,  with  an 
apology  for  occupying  valuable 
space,  and  a  distinct  understanding 
that  I  am  "not  in"  for  newspaper 
notoriety,   or  controversy. 

This  is  a  broad  subject — for  what- 
ever are  the  needs  of  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  are  also  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  all  other  themes.  No  one 
can  do  justice  either  to  himself  as  a 
teacher,  or  to  his  pupils,  who  does 
not  bring  to  the  work,  knowledge, 
sincerity,  enduring  patience,  coupled 
with  tact,  good  manners,  cleanliness, 
and  health.  Go  as  far  as  your  knowl- 
edge extends,  stop  there,  even  if 
you  are  forced  to  tell  your  pupil,  "I 
can  carry  you  no  further."  Be  honest 
in  your  work,  put  forth  your  strong- 
est efforts — rise  to  concert  pitch — 
become  en  rapport.  Persevere,  per- 
severe with  all  your  well  being;  if 
your  pupil  lacks  understanding  of 
one  method  of  explanation,  be  ex- 
pedient, try  another;  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  to  prove  that  twice 
two  are  four.  Cultivate  an  even  dis- 
position; don't  allow  your  temper  to 
rise;  you  will  find  it  difficult  at 
times  to  do  so,  but  take  plenty  of 
time  in  answering — you'll  be  paid  for 
the  investment.  If  your  pupil  is  a 
confirmed  candidate  for  a  reform 
school,  in  justice  to  your  other 
charges,  get  rid  of  him  in  short  or- 
der. Absorb  this:  Kind,  cheery,  and 
encouraging  words  find  in  the  young 
mind  fertile  soil,  and  soon  become 
bulwarks  untakeable.  Be  clean,  out  of 
respect  to  yourself  and  your  fellows; 
don't  carry  around  with  you  any  real 
estate  except  on  the  soles  of  your 
shoes.  Cleanliness  is,  I  consider,  the 
first  mark  of  a  gentleman — besides 
it  is  a  strong  insurance  for  health, 
the  cost  is  water,  and,  soap  if  you 
can  get  it.  The  smell  of  a  clean  per- 
son is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  more  so 
to  the  olfactory  nerves;  neglect 
cleanliness    and    you'll    be    shunned. 


QUICK    COURSES    IN 

Ornamental  Penmanship  for  home  prac- 
tice, consisting  of  6  lessons.  Guaranteed 
to  give  you  the  principle  of  this  beautiful 
art.  Only  $5.  Lessons  mailed  promptly. 
Calling  Cards  also  written  at  25  cents 
per   dozen.     Address : 

A.    T.    SODEKSTROM 

343   So.   San   Pedro  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Unfortunately,  through  environment, 
improper  living,  or  hereditary  laws 
all  of  us  are  not  endowed  with  health 
— yet  the  science  of  becoming 
healthy  is  such  an  open  book  that  it 
seems  almost  a  crime  to  continue 
unhealthy — your  physician,  if  of  the 
right  sort,  can  help  you  in  the  re- 
building. Teaching  as  a  means  to 
make  money  is  a  failure;  always  has 
been,  and,  possibly  always  will  be. 
Still,  the  consciousness  of  the  work, 
when  well  done,  is  such  a  big  reward 
that  once  undertaken,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  give  it  up. 

(This  is  as  applicable  today  as  it 
was  when  written  forty-two  years 
ago  by  the  master  penman  who  was 
also  a  thought  provoking  writer. — 
Editor.) 


KEEP   'EM   RUNNING 

Help  lick  the  Japs  and  Nazis 

We   got   'em   running. 
On  the  ground,  air  and  sea 
We'll  fight  on  to  VICTORY. 

Every   bond   you   buy   today, 
Helps  our  boys  so  far  away 
In  their  fight  for  you  and  me, 
And  for  final  VICTORY. 

Now's  the  time  to  hit  'em  hard 

While  they're  running. 
Buy  that  extra  bond  today, 
Boost  our  VICTORY  on  its  way. 

Help  keep  'em  running. 

H.  O.  Keesling, 
Pasadena   Business    College. 


A  package  of  reproductions  has 
been  received  from  C.  C  Stone, 
Stone  Studio,  Room  105—2009  S.  W. 
5th  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon.  He  in- 
cluded a  drawing  of  one  of  the  mod- 
ern ships.  A  reproduction  of  a  draw- 
ing made  by  Mr.  Stone  of  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  some  of  his 
now  famous  expressions  were  also 
sent.  This  piece  was  used  in  a  War 
Bond  drive.  Mr.  Stone  is  working 
harder  than  at  any  time  in  his  life 
and  has  turned  out  some  truly  re- 
markable  specimens. 


EXCHANGE   DEPARTMENT 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  run 
the  names  of  persons  willing  to  ex- 
change cards,  specimens,  etc.,  with 
other  penmen.  If  you  are  interested 
in  getting  a  few  cards  and  scraps  of 
work  from  other  penmen,  send  your 
name  in  stating  that  you  will  be  will- 
ing to  exchange  specimens.  The  fol- 
lowing is   the  first  name   submitted: 

George  Borum 

606  E.  Reeves 

Marion,   Illinois 


Specimens  were  received  from 
Charles  Romont,  83  Montgomery  St., 
Boston    16,    Massachusetts. 

Kendall  P.  Havward 
271   Blue   Hills 
Hartford,    Connecticut 

Norman  Tower 
751   Logan  Street 
Denver,   Colorado 

Albert  P.  Meub 

1944  Loma  Vista  Ave. 

Pasadena,   California 

C.  A.  Barringer 
516  Sycamore  Drive 
Decatur,  Georgia 

Mrs.  Hana  H.  McGrath 
416 — 18th  Avenue 
Seattle  44,  Washington 

James  H.  Webb 

4257  Poplar  Springs  Drive 

Meridian,  Miss. 

D.  Beauchamp 
355  S.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

George  Borum 
606  E.  Reeves 
Marion,  Illinois 

George  S.  Blackstad 
1620V2  Cherry  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Alex  Bollinger 
516  E.  Holm  Street 
Mexico,   Missouri 

C.    E.    Heffelfinger 
General   Delivery 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Clara   M.   Koenig 
2923  E.  18th  Street 
Davenport,    Iowa 

Miss  Pearl  Turtle 
193  S.  Vine  Street 
Marion,  Ohio 

C.   C.   Stone 

C.  C.  Stone  Studio 

Room  105-  1009  S.  W.  5th  Ave. 

Portland,   Oregon 

Earl  Douglas 
4  Court  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Blystone 
Ardara,  Pa. 


Write  for  our  new  Free  Book. 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLVN  SCHOOL 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City,    Mo. 
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Ifie  modern  trend  in 
commercial  ( lettering 
is -toward  simplicity, 
legibility  having  the 
first  consideration. 


This  work  is  all  outlined  with  pencil  first.     After  you    have    carefully    penciled    in    the    lettering    with    lead 
pencil,  ink  it  in  with  an  ordinary  pen. 

This  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kalamazoo,   Mich. 


^fU 


By    F.   B.   Courtney,    Detroit,    Michigan. 
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Classroom  Questions 


By  Pearl  Tuttle 


Send  your  contributions  or  ques- 
tions for  this  department.  You  can 
help  to  make  this  department  of  real 
value. 

1.  How  can  I  get  my  class  to  enjoy 
handwriting? 

First  of  all  the  pupils  will  be  in- 
spired by  good  penmanship  done  by 
the  teacher  and  next  by  the  teacher's 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  Taking  a 
personal  interest  in  each  child's 
handwriting,  finding  good  traits  on 
his  paper,  and  calling  attention  to 
any  improvement  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears will  all  help  to  create  interest 
in   the  handwriting  class. 

2.  How  can  I  encourage  children 
to  use  good  penmanship  at  all  times 
and  not  just  in  "Writing  Time?" 


Let  each  written  lesson  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  writing  lesson.  Watch 
writing  positions  all  through  the  day. 
Refuse  papers  that  are  poorly  or  il- 
legibly written.  Call  attention  to 
well-written  papers.  If  the  teacher 
sees  and  appreciates  the  value  of 
good  penmanship,  the  class  will 
catch  her  spirit. 

3.  In  my  sixth  Grade,  some  of  my 
pupils  write  too  small.  What  shall  I 
do? 

This  may  be  said  about  a  fifth  or 
any  other  grade.  Those  children 
would  profit  by  blackboard  practice. 
It  would  give  them  the  feel  of  large, 
free  writing.  At  their  seats  they 
need  to  enlarge  their  writing  to 
about  three  spaces  for  a  little  prac- 


tice. One-space  writing  should  come 
up  to  standard  for  the  grade  then. 
Repeat  this  process  if  the  first  at- 
tempt does  not  bring  the  desired  re- 
sults. Practicing  extremes  in  pen- 
manship often  counteracts  faults 
that  are  difficult  to  correct. 

4.  What  shall  I  do  with  the  boy  or 
girl  who  comes  left-handed  to  the 
fifth  grade? 

It  is  not  advisable  to  change  a 
pupil  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right 
hand  in  the  intermediate  grades  un- 
less a  series  of  tests  reveal  the  pupil 
to  be  a  dominantly  right-handed  per- 
son. Give  the  left-handed  pupil  spe- 
cific directions  as  to  position  of  arm 
and  paper  which  are  opposite  those 
given  to  right-handed  people. 


A  dashy  set  of  ornamental  capitals  by  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer    of   Quincy,    Illinois, 
us  by  D.  L.  Musselman. 


The    plate   was   loaned   to 
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NEW   JERSEY    EIH'CATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 

Department    of    Handwriting 
President,  Olive  A.  Mellon,  Atlantic  City. 

Friday,  November   12,   10:00  A.  M. — Conference  Room   No.  2 — Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Helping-  the  Left   Handed  Child  and  the  Mirror  Writer  —  Dr.      Gertrude      Hildredth,      Psychologist  —  Lincoln 
School,  Columbia  University. 

Changing    Practices    in    Teaching    Handwriting — Miss  Beulah     Beale,    Director    of    Handwriting,     Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Open  discussion   will  follow  each  talk. 

Table  exhibit  will  be  featured. 


T.  Courtney  is  living  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
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Hayes  Back  Hand 


xtM<kWiM)  l 


mymmmmmm 


,fmwi^M\ 


Cottingham  BackHand 


^loMte^! 


s 


QQ\Q,SA^Q\m^  5 


ohh-^AshcK 


^ 


JvAATOr/A 


^ 


ft 


Abbott  Back  Hand 


<^&lo^i^M4k^4^Vi(atia^^^%^^^ 


These   alphabets   appeared    in   Zanerian    Script   Alphabet 


Dr.  Noel  P.  Laird,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Business  Administra- 
tion at  Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
since  1925  left  June  25  to  report  to 
Camp  Custer,  Michigan,  for  duty 
with  the  Army  Specialists  Reserves. 
Dr.  Laird  who  was  recently  com- 
missioned Captain  served  over-seas 
in  1918-1919  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Tank  Corps.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association 
and  director  of  Training  for  the 
Civilian  Defense  of  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Rutgers  University  and  was  for- 
merly Head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware,  High   School. 


A  very  fine  large  club  has  been 
received  from  J.  I).  Rice  of  the  Chil- 
licothe  Business  College,  Chillicothe, 
Mo.  Mr.  Rice  is  one  of  the  faithful 
penmanship  boosters.  In  fact,  it  is 
support  such  as  Mr.  Rice  and  others 
give  which  help  to  carry  on  the  good 
work.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Rice  writes, 
"I  congratulate  you  upon  last  year's 
magazines.  I  think  that  you  put  out 
the  best  magazines  that  you  have 
ever  published.  Every  number  was 
good." 


E.  Austin  Jones,  808 hk  Navarro 
Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  start- 
ing the  year  by  sending  us  some  of 
his  fine  ornamental  penmanship.  He 
is  limbering  up  that  right  arm  of  his 
and  stirring  his  ink  as  never  before. 
He's  holding  up  the  Texas  record  for 
fine  penmanship. 


LEWELLYN   EGELSTON 

Lewellyn  J.  Egelston,  75,  of  the 
city  of  Rutland,  died  September  6. 
Judge  Egleston  was  Principal  and 
owner  of  the  Rutland  Business  Col- 
lege for  fifty  years  and  was  judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  since  1936.  He 
served  three  terms  as  State  Senator 
from   Vermont. 

Judge  Egelston  was  very  active  in 
the  commercial  education  field  and 
was  a  penman  of  considerable  skill 
and  interested  in  good  handwriting 
until  the  end. 
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HANDWRITTEN  APPLICATIONS 

"It  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  large 
number  of  young  applicants  for  em- 
ployment write  so  illegibly  that  their 
applications  are  either  rejected  or,  if 
considered,  are  hired  only  as  a  last 
resort.  It  has  also  been  our  experi- 
ence that  a  fair  number  of  otherwise 
desirable  junior  employees  cannot  fig- 
ure simple  percentages  and  do  other 
rather  simple  mathematical  problems 
accurately. 

"We  believe  the  schools  should  em- 
phasize more  the  importance  of  co- 
operation between  employees,  and  be- 
tween employer  and  employees.  An 
employee  with  the  right  attitude  to- 
ward the  employer,  the  ability  and 
the  wi'lingness  to  learn  a  variety  of 
jobs,  is  most  valuable. 

"An  increasing  number  of  schools 
now  provide  vocational  guidance  both 
before  and  after  the  students  enter 
High  School.  This  work  should  be  ex- 
tended and  more  intensive  work  done 
in  the  schools  that  now  offer  voca- 
tional guidance.  Even  advice  on  how 
to  look  for  the  right  job  and  not  'just 
any  job'  would  be  very  helpful  to 
most  beginners. 

"The  Commercial  High  Schools  in 
some  communities,  we  believe,  can 
better  prepare  their  students  for  busi- 
ness by  providing  more  teachers,  bet- 
ter trained  to  conduct  smaller  classes." 
— Industrial  Relations  Counselor  of  a 
large    Chemical    Manufacturing    Com- 


A    PLEA    FOR    BETTER    HAND- 
WRITING   AND    HANDWRIT- 
ING  MATERIAL 

In  a  communication  to  the  Nation- 
al Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
E.  L.  Newcomb,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  calls  attention  to  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  thought  given  to  the 
selection  of  paper,  stationery,  and 
ink  for  correspondence  and  other  lit- 
erature bv  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  in  the  drug  industry.  He 
complains  of  the  poor  combination 
of  colored  paper  and  inks,  and  of  the 
poor  quality  of  inks.  He  complains 
that  a  lot  of  the  material  is  being- 
sent  out  and  is  impossible  to  read. 
A  lot  of  young  fellows  have  gone 
to  war — many  of  the  older  men  have 
to  use  glasses,  some  blame  the  glass- 
es when  the  trouble  is  with  the  paper 
and  ink,  he  states. 

Mr.  Newcomb  writes  a  very  leg- 
ible, free  looking  signature.  Every 
letter  stands  out  unmistakably  clear 
and  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  good, 
legible   handwriting. 

When  members  of  large  firms  and 
organizations  complain  about  the 
lack  of  thought  given  to  good  hand- 
writing1, it  is  time  for  teachers  and 
school  officials  to  seriously  go  to 
work  trying  to  correct  the  remedy, 
otherwise  the  burden  of  training  of- 
fice workers  in  this  important  sub- 
ject falls  to  executives  and  people 
in  business  to  train  new  employees 
how  to  write  legibly — a  thing  they 
should  have  learned  down  in  the 
grades. 


EDUCATION 
By    F.   C.   Andrews,   Cambridge,   O. 

Education  is  the  hope  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  todav,  education  is  one  of 
the  largest  industries  in  the  United 
States. 

Travel  throughout  our  country  and 
you  will  see  temples  erected  in  the 
name  of  education;  palaces!  com- 
pared with  the  one-room  school 
buildings  of  a  few  years  ago. 

What  is  education  ?  "A  person  may 
know  the  size  of  the  largest  city, 
the  length  of  the  longest  river  and 
other  unrelated  facts  and  still  not 
be  educated,  for  education  is  a  de 
veloping  of  the  mind;  not  a  stuffing 
of  the  memory.  Education  is  more 
than  knowledge;  it  is  knowledge 
transmuted  into  character.  What 
stubbing,  plowing,  digging,  and  har- 
rowing are  to  the  land;  thinking,  re- 
flecting, and  examining  are  to  the 
mind." 

"The  power  to  acquire  and  use  in- 
formation properly  is  education  in 
its    broadest    sense." 


WANTED 

If  you  have  any  old  books  on 
penmanship  or  engrossing,  let  us 
know  what  you  have,  the  price  and 
condition. 

BOX  675 

Care   The    Educator,   Columbus,   O. 


: -  J 


_  L.VVO  :  n  Q  s 

d   circus. 


This  Print  to  Script  was  sent  to  us  by  Maurita  Yeagle  of  Marion,  Ohio,  a  public  school  teacher  who  is  tak- 
ing our  correspondence  course  in  Manuscript  Writing.  Notice  how  well  formed  the  letters  are  and  how  regular 
the   spacing.     Miss   Yeagle   is   to   be   complimented   upon   her  ability  to  execute  Manuscript. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  booka  of 
merit,  but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and 
nine  t,.  commercial  teachers,  including  books 
of  special  educational  value  and  bunk-  on 
business  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be 
briefly  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object 
beinK  to  give  sufficient  description  of  each 
to   enable   our   readers    to    determine    its    value. 


Business  Law,  Third  Edition,  by 
Richard  S.  Bowers,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Member  of  the  Boston  Bar.  Pub- 
lished by  George  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Inc.. 
Boston,  Mass.  Cloth  cover,  532 
pages. 

The    general    contents    of    this    book    are   as 
follows : 
Part 

Introduction 
1.     Text 

Contracts 
Agency 
Sales 
Bailments 

Negotiable    instruments 
Partnerships 
Corporations 
Bankruptcy 
Torts 

Real    property 
II.     Cases 

III.  Uniform    Acts 

IV.  Forms 

V.     Tables    of    Certain    Statutes    by    States 
Index 


Secretarial  Office  Practice,  Third 
Edition,  by  Foster  W.  Loso,  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Business 
Education,  Elizabeth  Public 
Schools,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
and  Peter  L.  Agnew,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  in  Charge 
of  Office  Practice,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  New  York. 
Published  by  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cloth  bound,  535  pages. 

This  third  edition  of  SECRETARIAL  OF- 
FICE PRACTICE  is  the  outgrowth  of  two 
successful  previous  editions.  It  is  based 
upon  the  available  course  of  study  outlines 
in  this  field  and  embodies  recent  changes  in 
business  practices  in  general  and  office  pro- 
cedures   in    particular. 

The  business  student  who  plans  to  do  sec- 
retarial or  general  office  work  receives  in 
his  beginning  typewriting,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping  courses  training  that  helps  him 
to  understand  business  routines  and  to  de- 
velop    certain     skills. 


Trees  &  Test  Tubes,  by  Charles  Mor- 
row Wilson.  Published  bv  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cloth  cover,  352  pages. 
From  the  time  when  the  comiuistadores 
found  the  Indians  playing  with  halls  which 
had  the  miraculous  property  of  bouncing, 
the  story  of  rubber  has  been  of  major  im- 
portance. Today.  a  shortage  of  rubber 
threatens  our  entire  war  effort  and  bids  fair 
to  change  the  pattern  of  our  lives.  Charles 
Morrow  Wilson  recounts  the  whole  saga  of 
rubber  and  our  rubber-dependent  world  in 
his  most  dramatic  book.  Here  is  the  sickly, 
penniless  Charles  Goodyear  discovering  the 
secret  of  vulcanization,  the  bloody,  bitter 
jungle  epic  of  Amazon  rubber,  the  history  of 
the  rise  of  the  great  British  and  Dutch  rub- 
ber agriculture  of  the  East,  the  story  of  the 
synthetic  rubbers,  and  the  panorama  of 
history-making  resource  and  world  industry. 
The  author  explains  the  present  rubber  crisis, 
describes  the  possibility  for  its  solution  from 
new  synthetics  to  the  even  newer  plant, 
cryptostegia.  which  may  also  hold  the  answer 
to    our    present    emergency. 


Secretarial  Practice  for  Colleges,  by 
Myron  C.  Fisher,  Vice-President 
and  Head  of  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, Fisher  Schools,  Boston,  and 
John  A.  Pendery,  Lecturer,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Director, 
Cincinnati  Chapter,  National  Of- 
fice Management  Association.  Pub- 
lished by  South-Western  Publish- 
ing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cloth  cover,  500  pages. 

SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE  FOR  COL- 
LEGES  is  an  all-important  job-preparation 
course  based  upon  a  study  of  what  private 
business  schools  and  colleges  require  in  train- 
ing secretaries,  stenographers,  and  clerks 
with  stenographic  duties.  It  gives  well-bal- 
anced attention  to  the  development  of  per- 
sonality and  the  development  of  correlated 
stenographic  and  secretarial  skills.  The  book 
is  unusually  well  illustrated  with  letters, 
business  forms,  and  pictures  that  tie  i. 
closely     with    the    discussions. 

The  workbook.  "Projects  and  Problems. " 
contains  exercises  and  problems  correlating 
with  each  chapter  of  the  textbook.  It  also 
contains  personality  rating  charts.  The  work- 
book is  an  entirely  separate  unit  of  the 
course  and  it  can  be  used  with  any  other 
textbook    in    secretarial    practice. 


Rational  Dictation  Studies,  by  Mc- 
Namara  and  Baten.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  April,  1943. 
(303   pages).     List  price,  $1.32. 

In  this  book  we  find  an  advanced  short- 
hand text  that  is  "different."  Perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  is  the  generous  mar- 
gin on  each  page  filled  with  shorthand  out- 
lines for  those  words  of  the  dictation  that 
may    prove    difficult    for    the    student. 


Most-Used  Civil  Service  Terms,  bv 
B.  P.  Foote  and  Earl  P.  Strong. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
July,  1943.  (116  pages ) .  List 
price,  60c. 

5,000  terms  commonly  used  in  ALL 
branches  of  Civil  Service,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  accompanied  by  Gregg  Short- 
hand outlines.  The  book  contains  short  cuts 
for  some  of  the  words  and  phrases.  In  many- 
cases  the  root  word  is  followed  by  deriva- 
tives. A  convenient,  pocket-size  volume  that 
is  equally  helpful  to  the  Civil  Service  student 
or  to  the  stenographer  already  in  Govern- 
ment service.  Also,  a  handy  guide  to  spell- 
ing   and    capitalization    of    Government    terms. 


Gregg    Speed    Building    For    Colleges, 

by  John  Robert  Gregg.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  May,  1943. 
(640   pages).     List  price,  $1.60. 

This  newest  text  of  the  Gregg  Speed-Build- 
ing Series,  for  advanced  shorthand  instruc- 
tion, was  prepared  for  the  use  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  private  commercial  schools. 
While  the  basic  plan  of  the  book  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  content  is  the  same  as  in 
the  other  books  of  the  series,  all  dictation 
and  practice  material  is  new,  thus  providing 
for  the  college  student  a  text  that  he  will 
not  have  studied  in  high  school.  The  per- 
centage of  shorthand  plate  material  is  higher 
than  in  other  books  of  the  series.  Each  in- 
structional cycle  of  five  lessons  covers  in  turn 
1 1 ,  shorthand  theory  principles.  1 2  i  tran- 
scription skill.  (3  \  phrasing  skill,  Ml  sus- 
tained speed  building,  and  (5 )  sustained 
speed  building.  A  very  helpful  Teacher's 
Handbook  is  provided  those  who  adopt  the 
text. 


The  li r - 1  third  of  the  l>""k  Efl  given  over  to 
physical  geography,  to  provide  a  background 
for  understanding  the  Influence  of  geographic 
conditions  on  economic  activity.  Uniquely, 
the  land  surface  of  the  world  is  divided  into 
and  treated  a>  sixteen  climatic  regions 
rather  than  as  political  divisions.  Thus,  the 
fortunes    Of    war    can    make    no    changes    in    the 

boundary    lines    >>f    areas    studied.     The    text 

contains  an  abundance  of  pictures,  charts, 
and  especially  drawn  maps  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  workbook  and  tests.  Here  is  a 
rich  text  for  a  subject  of  growing  import- 
ance— economic  geography,  with  a  physical 
geography    approach. 


Influence  of  Geography  On  Our  Eco- 
nomic Life,  1943.  Printing,  by 
Douglas  C.  Ridgeley  and  Sidney  E. 
Ekblaw.  The  Gregg  Publishing- 
Company,  February,  1943.  (664 
pages).     List  price,  $1.84. 

America     having     become     more     geography 

teach,  along  with  place  and  political  geog- 
raphy, more  economic  and  interpretative 
geography,    such    as    is    presented    in    this    text. 


Graphic  Transcription,  by  Mary  K. 
Berlin,  Belmira  Nunes  and  Benja- 
min Fromberg.  The  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  July,  1943.  (446 
pages).      List   Price,   $1.50. 

This  text  of  80  assignments  or  "lessons'* 
is  graphic  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word 
and,  also,  is  made  literally  graphic  by  some 
eighty  original  pen  sketches  that  greatly  en- 
liven advanced  shorthand  and  transcription 
study.  To  provide  a  broad  and  thorough 
transcription  program,  letters  for  the  dicta- 
tion material  were  obtained  from  sixteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  businesses  and  following  each 
letter  are  thought  questions  on  the  content. 
Each  assignment  presents :  a  shorthand  vo- 
cabulary preview  ;  a  basic  English  principle. 
with  applications  ;  letters  for  dictation  ;  an 
unpunctuated  letter  :  and  a  letter  packed  with 
information  of  interest  to  the  consumer.  An 
all-shorthand    text. 

Code   Typing,   by    Bauernfeind,   et  al. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
June,  1943.  (96  pages).  List 
price,  72c. 

A  complete  text  that  provides  for  a 
thorough  course  in  code  typing  for  sixteen 
weeks,  two  hours  a  day.  Part  I  is  straight 
skill  training  for  those  who  have  had  no 
typing  skill.  Parts  II  ard  III  present  for 
practice  code  groups  ranging  from  three  to 
seven  characters  and  consisting  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  numerals,  and  mixed  code  or 
combinations  of  the  two.  Part  IV  is  de- 
voted to  fictitious  plain  language  and  code 
messages.  Army  messages,  logs,  and  weather 
reports.  This  is  a  well-balanced  course  de- 
veloped and  perfected  in  the  actual  training 
of  radio  operators.  It  covers  the  subject 
from  all  angles  and  can  ba  used  by  begin- 
ners   or    advanced    students. 

Practical  Bookkeeping  For  Secretar- 
ies and  General  Office  Workers,  by 

Freeman,  Goodfellow,  and  Hanna. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
April,  1943.  ( 607  pages ) .  List 
price,  $1.84. 

When  we  discover  a  bookkeeping  text  that 
gives  "more  of  the  kind  of  training  really 
needed  to  more  of  those  who  really  need  it." 
that  should  be  news.  Here  is  a  vocational 
text  that  emphasizes  a  wide  variety  of  the 
common,  practical  recording  activities,  rather 
than  the  more  theoretical  and  specialized  ac- 
tivities of  the  accountant.  The  study  mate- 
rial and  exercises  represent  the  day-in  and 
day-out    duties    of    general    office    workers. 

Essential  bookkeeping  procedures  are  pre- 
sented and  reviewed  repeatedly  throughout 
the  text:  and  arithmetic,  handwriting,  spell- 
ing, typewriting,  office  procedures,  and  busi- 
ness ethics  are  integrated  with  the  book- 
keeping skills.  The  illustrations  are  unique 
and  unusually  good.  The  book  contains  a 
profitable  course  of  training  for  the  prospec- 
tive   general    office    worker    or    secretary. 
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From  A  To  Z  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

By 


Strayers   Business   College,   Washington,   D.    C. 
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WKik  *JKxxx>  Handwriting  Program 
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POS  IT/  O  N 
B  ETTER 
H  A  M    O- 
WRITIN 
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VISUAL 

SELF-HELPS 

FOR  TEACHING 

GOOD  WRITING 

POSITION 


Show  Healthful  Pasture  end  EMciant  Position 

1.  For  manuscript  and  cursive  writing. 

2.  At  the  blackboard  and  the  desk. 

3.  For  both  right-  and  left-handed  children. 


by 
DR.  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 

Dean    of    the    School    of    Education,    University    of    California 


35  PHOTOS 
200  QUERIES 

One  set  S1.50.     Three  sets  $1.25  per  set  Postpaid. 
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VISUAL  SELF-HELPS 


Showing  Healthful  Posture  and  Efficient  Position 

1.  For  manuscript  and  cursive  writing. 

2.  At  the  blackboard  and  the  desk. 

3.  For  both  right-  and  left-handed  children. 


By  Dr.   Frank   N.   Freemon,   Dean  of   the   School   of 
Education,     University    of    California 

One  set  $1.50 

Three  sets  $1.25  per  set 

All  Postpaid. 
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"Picture  Query" 

PLAN    of    TEACHING 
WRITING    POSITION 

Teachers  of  Handwriting 

will  find  that  it 

Simplifies  Teaching  —  Keeps  Pupils 

Interested  —  Gets  Excellent  Results 

It's  VISUAL  Teaching  •  Its  POSITIVE  Teaching 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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Stop  at  the 

SEELBACH 

we'll  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  needn't  worry  about  a 
thing... check  in  at  the  Seelbach 
and  you're  sure  of  a  good  bed. 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  You'll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
from  $  O  50 

m  m 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143   East   State   Street 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers— Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WRITING  INK 

is   proof  against   age,  sun- 
shine,    fire     and     flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  \\  riling  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  yon  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  anil 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions ami  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,   half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HiGGins  m\ 


HIGGINS  INK  CO..  INC. 


27t  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N  Y 


i>^-z*-z^~?-z-^ \^Z^L--e7--z*s^vy .^^4^&>--z. 
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Work  by  L.  Madarasz.     See  if  you  can  catch  the  dash. 
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ua/k^  HOT  EL 

CLARIDGE 

IS    PREFERRED 

The  Claridse  is  the  only  hotel  in  St.  Louis  with 
tub,  shower  and  circulating  ice  water  in  every 
room.  A  superior  hotel  offering  splendid  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  hotel  rates.  .  Two 
and  one-half  blocks  from  Union  Station,  con- 
venient to  all  points  of  interest. .  .The  Marine 
Dining  Room  -  finest  in  town  free 

350  ROOMS  FROM  $2.25  parking 

TUB,  SHOWER  AND  RUNNING  ICE  WATER 


LOCUST    AT    EIGHTEENTH 


STYLOIDS 

MIS  SOUR  I 


LETTERI  NG 

its 

HISTORY.    PRINCIPLES    &   PRACTICE 

by    MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $   .50 

Additional   mailing  charge 10 

• 

SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum  length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  av 

Boston,   Massachusetts 


Fits  any  hand  and  any 
pen  or  pencil. 

Adapts    itself    t  o    any 
system  of  writing. 


FITS    ANY     PEN 

Quickly  and  Easily  Attached 
to  Pen  or  Pencil. 


The  Zaner-Bloser 
Writing  Frame 

For  Right  and  Left-Handed   Persons 


It  makes  writing  interesting  and  the  teaching 
simple.  Insures  correct  hand  and  wrist  position, 
arm  movement  and  slant  of  penholder.  By  alter- 
nating writing  with  the  Frame,  then  without  it, 
pupils  automatically  acquire  the  correct  hand  po- 
sition and  arm  movement  necessary  to  good  writ- 
ing. 

Every  pupil  in  the  room  is  interested  in  trying 
it,  to  see  how  it  works  and  feels,  thus  every  pupil 
becomes  position  conscious  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  handwriting  is  noted  where  students  have 
access  to  a  Writing  Frame.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  students  having  extra  trouble  with  po- 
sition and  for  discouraging  excessive  finger  move- 
ment. It  encourages  good  position  and  freedom  of 
movement. 

Send  25c  for  this  helpful  Z-B  Writing  Frame,  or 
$2.40   for   a   dozen,   net. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612   North   Park   St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Co/umbus.  Oh/o. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Improve  yourself  by  enrolling  in : 

Tuition  Supplies 

(      )     Business   Handwriting  .. $10.00  $1.55 

(     )     Roundhand   or  Engrossers'   Script  12.00  2.60 

(      )      Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing                                                                                                          12.00  2.85 

(      )     Advanced  Engrossing  12.00  2.05 

(      )      Ornamental  Penmanship  12.00  3.10 

Students  state  that  the  courses  are  the  most  interesting  and  thorough  they  have  ever  taken 
in  any  subject.  Your  lessons  will  be  given  careful  criticism  and  suggestions  by  expert  penmen 
and  teachers. 


jf. 


URGENT 

PUBLIC 

NOTICE! 


THE  tremendous  gains 
made  against  tubercu- 
losis are  in  danger  of  being 
wiped  out. 

Crowded  housing,  abnor- 
mal eating  conditions,  over- 
work, and  all  the  other  by- 
products of  war  can  give  the 
dread  TB  a  new  lease  on  life. 


We  found  this  out  in  the  last 
war. 

Your  help  is  needed, 
urgently.  To  carry  on  the 
year's  fight  against  TB,  we  rely 
on  your  purchase  of  Christmas 
Seals.  Please  send  in  your  con- 
tribution today,  as  much  as 
you  can  give. 


i    BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


Because  of  the   importance  of  the  above 
message,  this  space  has  beeo  contributed  bv 
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/  AM  It-ltl  OM  It 

pencil 


PERFECTLY 

BALANCED 

PENCIL 


A 

PERFECT 

GIFT 

FOR 

XMAS 


THE   ZANER-BLOSER    CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus  8,  Ohio 

Please  send  me Zaner-BIoser   "finger 

fitting"    Parker-made   PENCILS    at   the    especial 
low  price  of  $2.50  each,  postpaid. 

□  Mottled  Blue   and  White  "1     Check 

□  Pearl  Black  I  Color 

□  Green  Pearl  J    Wanted 

Name    

Address    

Position    

LIMITED  QUANTITY  AVAILABLE— ACT  NOW 
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I  to  BOOIiKEEPIiii 
€  L  A 

With  this  new  kind  of 
text. 

Watch    the    interest 

zoom    to    new    high 

levels. 

"PRACTICAL"  is  the 
word     for    this     One- 
Year  text. 

PRflCTJCnLlBOOHKEEPn 

3oL  SECRETARIES  <W 
GENERAL  OFFICE  WORhERS 

By 

Freeman,  Goodfellow.  and  Hanna 

The  approach  is  nontechnical;  the  treatment  is  informal; 
the  results  are  gratifying  to  everybody  concerned — stu- 
dent, teacher,  administrator,  and  businessmen! 

The  study  material  and  exercises  represent  the  day-in 
and  day-out  duties  of  general  office  workers.  Every  busi- 
ness worker  will  find  profitable  use  for  the  training  given, 
and  it  is  all  the  bookkeeping  that  a  large  majority  of 
them  will  ever  need. 

Essential  procedures  are  reviewed  repeatedly  throughout 
the  text;  and  arithmetic,  handwriting,  spelling,  typewrit- 
ing, office  procedures,  and  business  ethics  are  integrated 
with  bookkeeping  skills.  Such  training  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  even  the  few  who  decide  to  take  more  advanced 
and  more  technical  training. 

The  end-of-the-chapter  material  is  a  fascinating  expe- 
rience in  business  education.  The  "you"  approach  in  these  pleasure-trips-in-learning 
brings  to  the  student  an  impelling  interest.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  twenty  chapters 
you  will  find  this  pattern  of  activities:  Things  to  Remember — Typing  Tips — What 
Would  You  Do? — Your  Bookkeeping  Business — Working  with  Words — Working 
with  Pen — Working  with  Numbers — Building  Bookkeeping  Skills — Working  in  the 
Office. 

This  text  broadens  the  applications  of  bookkeeping  instruction. 
Everybody  benefits.  List  Price,  $1.84 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


London 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Vol.  49 
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EDUCATION 
(From  Bulletin  1940  No.  10  U.  S.  Printing  Office) 

The  First  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evi- 
dence of  good  government,  is  the  encouragement  of  edu- 
cation. A  genera]  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  precursor 
and  protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it  we  must 
confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch  over 
our  liberties  and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  cor- 
ruption, and  violence.  I  consider  the  system  of  our  com- 
mon schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,  for  no  rea- 
sonable apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion 
as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by 
education. — De   Witt  Clinton. 

For  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  preserve  our  de- 
mocratic institutions  and  the  right  of  universal  suffrage 
unless  we  could  raise  the  standard  of  general  education 
and  the  mind  of  the  laboring  classes  nearer  to  a  level 
with  those  born  under  more  favorable  circumstances. — 
Albert  Gallatin. 


I'SK    THIS    IN    YOUR    HANDWRITING    CI.ASSKS. 


THE  EDUCATOR 

Published  monthly    (except   July   and    August) 
By    The     ZANER-BLOSER     CO.. 
612    N.    Park    St.,    Columbus.    O. 

LUPFER— Editor 

Business    MgT. 


PARKER   ZANER   BLOSER 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    S1.50    A   YEAR 

i  To  Canada.   10c  more  ;  foreign   30c  morel 

Single    copy,    25c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
-■omptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
Id   as  well   as   the  new  address. 

Advertising     rates     furnished    upon     request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  bosiness  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for    the    issue   of   the   following   month. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Before  practicing  the  copies  in  this 
lesson  review  your  position.  Compare 
your  position  with  the  illustrations. 

Are  you  gliding  the  hand  on  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  ?  Your  holder 
should  be  up  near  the  knuckle.  Notice 
the  graceful  easy  curve  of  the  fingers. 
You  are  not  supposed  to  grip  the 
holder.  Imagine  that  you  have  a  ball 
in   the   palm   of  your  hand. 

The  holder  should  point  near  the 
elbow  in  order  to  keep  the  hand  from 
falling  over  on  the  side.  After  all  we 
need  a  free  swing  to  produce  smooth 
lines  and  forceful  writing. 

You  will  find  it  good  practice  to 
warm  up  by  practicing  some  move- 
ment exercises  before  taking  up  the 
study  of  letters  at  each  regular  prac- 
tice period. 

Oh  yes!  Do  you  have  a  regular 
time  for  practice?  Every  handwriting 
class  should  have  a  regular  time  for 
drill.  The  class  should  be  instructed 
in  the  details  of  each  letter.  By  prac- 
ticing as  a  class  competition  and  in- 
terest is  aroused.  Often  the  instruc- 
tion or  criticism  given  to  one  student 
will  apply  to  and  benefit  many  in  the 
class. 

How  about  your  paper  position  ? 
Don't  get  it  too  far  to  the  right.  Keep 
it  directly  in  front  of  your  nose.  Not 
too  close  yet  close  enough  to  see  it 
clearly.  The  top  of  the  paper  points 
to  the  left  upper  corner  of  the  desk 
for  right-handed  writers  and  to  the 
right  upper  corner  for  left-handers. 
It  is  necessary  to  check  position  of 
hand,  pen,  paper,  etc.,  until  a  good 
position  becomes  habitual. 
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Practice  these  exercises  two  spaces  high  going  round  both  ways.  Also  bring  them  down  to  one  space  in  height. 
Lei  the  arm  roll  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow.     Have  each  oval  touch  the  preceding  one.     Avoid  black  spots. 


-jG  j@  J@  J3 -@  US -J3 -&  H3 -Q -13  J3 


Get  the  downstroke  of  the  li  straight  and  resting-  on  the  bate  line.  The  top  and  bottom  oval  should  be  even. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  practice  an  exercise,  then  a  letter  or  two.  See  that  the  B  is  the  same  width  as  other  letters 
like  the  ().    E,  etc.     Stop  before  making  the   final  stroke. 

If  you  draw  a  slant  line  in  the  back  of  letters  touching  b  >th   ovals,    it    should    D3    parallel    to    the    straight    down 
stroke. 


The  small  b  is  th  •  same  as  the  I  with   the  exception   of  the    'nish.     See  that  your  loop  in  the  b  is  the  same  size 
as  in  the  l  and  other  loop  letter.-. 


-^e-^^-/B  ^e-^-^e 


The  R  starts  the  same  as  the  P  but  has  a  loop  touching-  or  swinging  around  the  stem  before  making  the  com- 
pound curve  and  finishing  stroke.  In  making  the  R,  keep  the  Roman  letter  in  mind.  The  principal  characteristics 
of  the  R  are  a  straight  line,  an  oval  and  a  compound  curved  finishing  stroke.  It  is  divided  into  two  equal  sections. 
You  may  check  the  motion  at  the  base  line  before  swinging  up  for  the  oval.     Do  not  stop  on  the  loop. 


A^ 


The  r  begins  and  ends  the  same  as  the  small  i.  It  however  has  an  extra  stroke  at  the  top  which  gives  it 
width.  Guard  against  getting  the  r  too  narrow.  Check  the  motion  at  the  shoulder  of  the  r.  The  r  should  be 
slightly  taller  than  the  i  in  order  to  be  the  same  size  in  appearance  as  the  other  letters. 

Keep  the  downstroke  straight.     Be  sure  your  r  doesn't  look  like  the  small  i.     Practice  the  word  "runner."     As 

the  woul  suggests,  let  the  pen  run   along-  the  line  producing  a  smooth,  clean  line. 


The  word   "Report"   shows   how  to  check  the  spacing,  size  and   slant.     Draw  lines  down  through    the  backs    of 
the  letters  to  see  if  the  letters  are  all  uniform   in  slant. 

In  the  second  word  you  will  see  that  the  capital  R  is  three  times  as  tall  as  the  small  e  and  the  p,  t  and  d  are 

twice  as  high  as  the  e. 

Spaces  between  letters  should  be  the  same  as   in   letters.    Check  up  on  the  open  spaces  in  and  between  letters 

and  see  how  uniform  you  can  get  them. 
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Cross  practice  exercises  develop  movement,  regularity  and  conserve   paper.     See  how   many   attractive   designs 
you  can  work  out. 


In  this  copy,  study  the  similarity  of  the  r  and  s.  Notice  the  differences  in  order  to  get  unmistakably  legible 
letters.  The  beginning  strokes  are  the  same  but  the  r  has  a  short  stroke  at  the  top.  The  r  also  has  a  turn  at 
the  bottom  and  is  open  while  the  s  should  always  be  closed.  Confusion  often  arises  because  the  turn  on  the  r  or 
the  retrace  on  the  s  are  not  plain  and  distinct. 


^    @)     ^l    O)    ^)    &)   <?) 

The  beginning  loop  of  H  is  the  same  as  in  M,  N  and  and   similar  letters.     The    H   should    have   two    straight, 
main  downstrokes.     The   finishing   stroke   is  made  to  connect  the  two  parts. 


*Y  7/  %  %r  %  % 


Write  the  word  then  b:eak  it  up  practicing  upon  the  different   parts   with    which   you    have    trouble.     Stop    at 
the  base  line  on  both  straight   downstrokes. 


^cX^-l- 


This  is  a  nice  easy  sentence  to  write.     See  what  a  fine  page  you  can  turn  out  with  nothing  but  this  sentence  re- 
peated over  and  over  again. 
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/  2  3  V  J~ '6  7  f  ?<3         /23^J~67ff# 


/  2  3  *-'  j~6  7  f  <?  & 

/2-3^Sti7r<70 


/3.3*/3'67<f'f0 

/   z   3  'A  J-  £  7  f  7  o 


/  2  J  4*  J-  <&   7  f  f  * 

/  2.  3  v-  s  6  7  r  7  o 

/3.3J/-S-67F70 


i 
. 

/x 

3^ 
3  + 
34- 
3¥- 

7? 
7? 
7? 
7t 

7* 

2  > 

43 
^3 

If 

r7 

n 

ft 

V 
7/ 

/  M 
/4 

3  6 
3  6 
36 

3  6 

ft 

7%, 

7Z 

79 

7  7 

6  7 
67 
d  7 

67 

x. 

^3      <x 
^     K 

N       > 

\       X 

N    * 

s»      Ox 

> 

*0      \ 

V         > 

N     5s 

Practice  the  figures  watching  for  plainness.  Learn  to  make  neat,  accurate  figures  and  be  sure  t  >  get  them 
lined  up  in  columns  and  straight  across.  Turn  your  paper  and  make  figures  in  columns  between  the  blue  lines. 
This  will  help  you  to  get  them  nice  in  appearance. 


(ya,d 


These  words  are  good  for  review  of  the  C.     Give  special  attention  to  the  points  checked.     Finish  at  the  head 
lines,  get  your  turns   rounding   at    the    base   line.     Make  line  after  line   of  each   word. 


Write  these  words  and  practice  the  individual  letters  which  give  you  trouble.  See  that  all  letters  are  unmistak- 
ably legible.  There  are  many  i's  and  e's  in  this  copy  and  they  should  be  distinct.  Are  your  i's  undotted  and  your 
e's  closed  ?     If  they  are  you  need  to  be  more  careful. 

Avoid  loops  in  the  t  and  d.  To  get  a  straight  down  motion,  the  retrace  exercises  should  help  you.  We  should 
not  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  t  crossing  should  be  put  on  straight  and  carefully.  It  requires 
very  little  skill  to  properly  dot  i's  and  cross  t*s.     Most  of  us  are  careless   with   them. 
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Good  Handwriting 

a  Necessity 


School  conditions  are  changing  but 
the  demand  that  every  boy  and  girl 
learns  to  write  well  is  as  important 
or  more  so  than  ever. 

Expression  must  be  written  or  oral. 
Without  a  way  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  we  could  not  communicate 
with~  others.  Longhand  is  the  only 
satisfactory  means  of  written  expres- 
sion for  most  public  school  children. 
It  should  be  well  done  for  in  his  years 
of  schooling  he  does  a  tremendous 
amount  of  writing,  much  of  which 
must  be  read  by  others.  Handwriting 
should  be  well  taught  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  school  purposes.  Short- 
hand is  too  complicated  for  the  aver- 
age student  and  typewriters  are  not 
available. 

Handwriting  may  or  may  not  pla" 
such  an  important  part  later  in  your 
life,  but  you  must  do  some  writing. 
Every  one  signs  his  name  often  to 
checks,  letters  and  documents.  What 
an  abomination  to  get  a  signature 
which   you   can't    decipher. 

Typewriters  relieve  us  of  much  of 
the  volume  of  writing  in  business,  yet 
one  does  a  tremendous  amount  of 
writing  in  an  office.  If  it's  worth  do 
ing,  it  is  worth  doing  right.  Type 
writers  and  shorthand  are  used  by 
only  a  comparatively  few  people.  The 
rest  must  use  longhand 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 

Everyone  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
write  if  he  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  illiterates.  An  illiterate — well  look 
up  the  definition  and  decide  what 
class  you  want  to  be  in. 

Creating   Interest 

Your  ability  as  a  teacher  is  not 
how  much  salary  you  draw,  but  how 
much  interest  you  can  create  among 
your   pupils    in    your    subject. 

Some  teachers  have  the  faculty  of 
inspiring  others  in  handwriting.  They 


"Even  during  the  war  we  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  the  young- 
sters. Some  peop'e  think  that 
because  we're  in  war,  the  things 
our  children  need  in  the  way  of 
education,  and  all  that  should 
go  with  it,  are  luxuries  we  can- 
not now  afford.  They  claim  taxes 
will  be  too  high.  About  the  only 
good  use  I  can  see  for  money  is 
to  do  something  worthwhile 
with  it  that  will  help  the  chil- 
dren. Decidedly,  we  can't  cut 
down  now  on  the  money  we 
spend  to  make  sturdy,  healthv 
and  intelligent  citizens  of 
them.'— NATION'S    SCHOOLS. 


are  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm 
which  is  catching.  Show  me  a  class 
which  is  enthusiastic  over  handwrit- 
ing and  I'll  show  you  a  class  which 
ninety-nine  to  one  will  develop  into 
good  writers.  Creating  enthusiasm 
like  anything  else  requires  effort, 
consideration  for  others,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

Talk  encouragingly  to  your  pupils, 
set  a  good  example  and  show  them 
good  work  of  others.  Do  whatever  is 
in  your  power  to  fire  your  pupils 
with  a  burning  desire  to  learn  and 
you   will  succeed. 

Neat   Handwriting 

A  neat  paper  is  a  good  recommen- 
dation for  a  position.  You  can  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  neatness  and  care. 
Avoid  blots,  smeared  places  and  care- 
less corrections.  A  little  thought  giv- 
en to  margins,  quality  of  line,  and 
ink  dipping  will  help.  Dip  the  pen 
into  the  ink  up  to  the  eye,  then  draw 
the  pen  out  of  the  ink  slowly  letting 
the  surplus  ink  run  back  into  the 
well. 

A  good  penman  should  not  get  ink 
on  his  fingers.  Clean  fingers  help  to 
keep  the  paper  free  from  finger 
prints. 


^       % 
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Turns 

Turns  are  so  important  that  they 
deserve  special  attention.  The  turns 
on  the  small  i  may  be  used  as  your 
standard.  It  is  a  combination  of  a 
Straight  line  and  an  oval.  We  never 
stop  on  a  turn  if  we  want  a  grace- 
ful turn. 


.Measure   your   turn   with    i 

See  how  many  i  turns  you  can  find 
in  the  small  letters  and  the  capitals 
The  capital  A  has  two  i  turns;  the 
small   d    has   two    i   turns. 


Turn  your  paper  upside  down  and 
you  have  a  top  turn  used  in  n,  m,  etc. 
A  top  turn  should  be  as  wide  and 
rounding  as  an  i  or  bottom  turn.  Prac- 
tice and  study  turns  by  turning  your 
paper  to  check  the  shape  and  propor- 
tion. 

The  motion  used  on  an  i  turn  is: 
Rest  or  drag  the  little  finger  on  the 
down  stroke,  then  slide  freely  on  the 
upstroke.  No  shade  on  downstrokes. 
Glide  out   of  letters  freely. 

The  Oval 

The  oval  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  handwriting  forms  are  based. 
An    oval    should    be    2/3    as    wide   as 


--.i-S;  Si- 


high.  It's  a  thing  of  beauty  and  when 
faithfully  followed  in  handwriting 
produces  beautiful  writing.  Make  poor 
ovals  and  your  writing  will  be  awk- 
ward and  unattractive.  The  sides  of 
an   oval  are   evenly   curved.    The   top 


Out  of  proportion 

and   bottom    are  curved   even. 

To  make  a  good  oval  you  must 
have  a  free  swing,  otherwise  your 
lines  will  show  wobbles.  It  must  also 
be  sloping  forward  (not  vertical  or 
backward)    to   have   a   look   of  action. 


Most       persons      like'      writing      which 

slants   forward. 

See  how  many  ovals  you  can  dis- 
cover in  the  alphabet.  You  will  find 
Straight     lines,    ovals    and    a    enmbinn- 


<¥      ^ 


tion  of  them.  Notice  the  beginning 
and  ending  strokes  of  words  are  parts 
of  large  ovals.  If  you  get  good  ovals 
your  work  will  not  be  crowded  or 
scattered. 

Where  letters  begin  with  a  curve 
(part  of  an  oval)  use  an  oval  motion. 
Notice    especially   beginning  curve   in 


capitals  O,  C,  M.  &  N.  Sometimes 
you  see  words  ended  improperly  with 
a  straight  motion  in  place  of  an  oval 
moti  m   swinging  upward. 

You    Can    Learn   To   Write 

Anyone  who  will  follow  these  les- 
sons faithfully  can  learn  to  write 
legibly  and  yvell.  You  must  first  have 
a  desire  to  learn.  You  may  lose  a  po- 
sition on  account  of  poor  handwrit- 
ing, but  no  one  can  torce  good  hand- 
writing on  you  unless  you  want  to 
learn. 

By  studying  good  position,  acquir- 
ing a  free,  movement  and  imitating 
good  letter  forms,  you  can  surprise 
yourself  and  friends  in  a  short  time. 
This  can  be  done  by  taking  one  thing 
at  a  time  and  working  it  out.  First 
you  must  know  how  and  what  to 
practice,  then  practice  and  practice. 
Your  teacher  can  be  of  great  help  in 
helping  you  to  find  your  mistakes. 

Free   Movement 

Movement  has  been  one  of  the 
qualities  in  handwriting  which  has 
come  in  for  much  discussion.  We 
have  those  who  go  to  the  extreme. 
Some  advocate  muscular  movement  to 
the  exclusion  of  form  and  others  who 
draw  the  forms  very  carefully  dis- 
regarding free  movement.  One  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  illegible  writing- 
while  the  other  produces  laborious 
awkward  writing.  A  happy  combina- 
tion of  arm,  hand  and  finger  move- 
ment  is    desirable. 

No  two  write  exactly  alike  so  that 
each  must  write  in  his  own  way.  For 
instance  a  left-hander  uses  more  arm 
and  less  finger  movement  than  the 
right-hander.  One  with  a  chubby  hand 
probably  will  use  more  arm  move- 
ment than  the  one  with  a  thin  hand. 
One's  occupation  will  influence  his 
method  of  writing.  Writing  on  sales 
slips     standing      or      making     carbon 


copies  will  not  permit  the  freedom 
some  occupations  do  which  are  more 
ideal  to   free  writing. 

Try  to  approximate  the  standard 
way  of  writing,  then  adjust  your 
method  to  the  conditions.  But  always 
write  legibly  and  as  freely  as  condi- 
tions   will    permit. 

Let  the  hand  glide  freely.  Let  the 
little  finger  act  as  a  support  for  the 
hand  free  from  the  desk.  Usually 
point  the  holder  in  toward  the  shoul- 
der. A  Writing  Frame,  a  small  wire 
gadget,  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
a  class  where  pupils  persist  in  turn- 
ing  the  hand  over  on  the   side. 

Students  are  all  interested  in  any 
device  and  anxious  to  try  it.  As  a  re- 
sult they  become  more  self  conscious 
of  their   position. 

Recently  a  man  came  to  our  office 
and  purchased  several  books  on  hand- 
writing for  his  sons  in  service.  They 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  write 
many  letters,  but  their  writing  was 
almost  impossible  to  read.  A  condi- 
tion like  that  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist.  Let  us  teach  every  boy  and 
girl  to  write  before  he  leaves  school. 
It  is  our  duty  and  certainly  to  his 
advantage. 

Writing  can  be  a  pleasant  task  if 
we  use  a  free  movement  and  take 
care  in  forming  our  letters. 

The   Paper 

The  paper  should  be  held  in  front  of 
you    with    the    top    slanting    slightly 


Position   of   paper 

towards  the  left  (for  right-handed 
persons).  The  lines  on  the  paper 
should  be  parallel  to  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  lower  left  to  the 
upper  right  hand  corners  of  the  desk. 
The  paper  should  be  shifted  as  often 
as  necessary  in  order  to  keep,  the 
writing  directly  in  front  of  the  body. 
When  writing  at  the  top  of  the  page 
the  paper  should  be  slid  down,  and 
when  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  the  paper  should  be  moved  up 
in  order  to  keep  the  writing  directly 
in  front  of  the  body.  The  left-handed 
writer  should  slant  his  paper  toward 
the  right  just  the  opposite  to  that  of 
a   right-handed   writer. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 


Copies  by  Well-Known  Penmen 
Collected  and  Edited  by  The  Educator  Staff 


Roundhand  is  an  important  style.  Every  engrosser  should  be  able  to  write  it  skillfully.  Many  customers  like 
it  and  call  for  it  on  many  occasions. 

To  write  it  well  requires  an  even  pressure,  regular  alignment,  uniform  slant  and  great  contrast  between  light 
lines  and  shades.     It's  an  easy  style  to  learn. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  an  oblique  holder  which  slants  the  pen  in  the  same  direction  as  the  shade  you  are  mak- 
ing.    Get  an  even  pressure  on  the  nibs. 


^fri 


'/m//n/^ 


^a//vu/'  / 


/ 2  3  J/:  S  #  ?  f#. 


Here  we  have  the  small  letters  and  figures  made  by  C.  P.  Zaner.  Notice  the  bold  shades  and  the  graceful 
curves  and  turns. 

Rule  head  and  base  lines  accurately.  All  good  engrossers  rule  guide  lines.  That  relieves  the  strain  of  watch- 
ing alignment  and  allows  him  to  watch  other  details. 

The  body  of  a  is  repeated  in  d,  g  and  q.    Review  the   October  drills.     Work  the  loops  together. 


This  copy  will  help  you  to  master  the  upper  loops.     Make  the  loops  upward  as  shown  by  the  arrows  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1.     See  how  uniform  you  can  make  the   loop.   The  top  should  be  as  rounding  as  the  turn  at  the  base. 


The  Educator 
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Manuscript  Writing 


By    Mabel   Anderson 


leJrUQHJXLS 


nocuxie llcsj 


T" 


moriksaivina 


How  those  second  graders  like  to  write  little  stories.   They  can  do  it  with 
Manuscript  very  beautifully  and  easily. 

There  is  so  much  material  about  Thanksgiving  and  the  Pilgrims.  Create  interest  and  a  desire  to  write  and 
half  the  battle  is  won. 

Have  the  pupils  print  this  copy.  Discuss  the  Pilgrims.  Who  were  they  and  what  did  they  do?  How  many 
know  that  there  were  wild  turkeys  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  ?  Write  little  stories  about  Pilgrims.  Thanksgiving 
and  Turkeys. 

Help  them  to  form  their  letters  accurately.  Some  will  have  special  difficulties  with  certain  letters.  Stop 
and  practice  those  letters. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  criticize  their  own  work.  They  can  find  many  of  their  own  mistakes.  See  how  many  have 
their  letters  resting  on  the  line.  Are  some  too  tall  or  too  small?  Do  they  hang  together  as  a  team  or  are  some 
letters   off  to  themselves  ? 

Some  will  have  trouble  with  p,  q  and  y  to  know  which  part  rests  on  the  line.  Be  patient  and  show  them 
until   they  understand   and  do  not   repeat  the    mistake. 

Left-handed   students   who   are   strongly   left-handed    should  use  the  left  hand  and  be  given  special  help. 


By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Creating  Interest  In  The 
Handwriting  Class 


A    "T"    PARTY 

Eleanor  Wyndham,  Third  Grade 

"How  many  would  like  to  go  to  a 
't'  party?"  asked  Miss  White  one 
bright  morning. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  each  child 
answered  this  question  by  displaying 
a  smile  or  nod  of  the  head. 

"What  do  you  think  we  should  wear 
to  this  party — our  party  or  our  school 
clothes?" 

"Let  us  wear  our  party  clothes, 
Miss  White,"  piped  up  Ruth. 

"All  right — let  us  wear  our  party 
clothes,  and  party  dresses  are  very 
light   in   color." 

The  exercise  is  then  practiced  by 
class,  taking  caution  that  push  and 
pull  is  written  lightly  as  that  repre- 
sents dress. 

"What  is  generally  worn  with  our 
party  clothes,  especially  to  a  't'  par- 
ty?"' 

"I  wear  a  hat  with  mine."  answere  ! 
Jane. 

"Yes.  that's  right.  We  are  going  to 
wear  hats  to  our  't'  party,  too.'" 

The  letter  is  then  placed  on  board 
without  cross. 

"How  do  we  wear  our  hats — 
straight  or  crooked?" 

"Straight!"  is  response. 

"Now  let's  see  if  we  can  place  the 
hats  on  just  as  straight  and  evenly 
as  we  can." 

The  letter  "t"  is  then  written  by 
pupils  with  aid  of  teacher. 

"Do  you  like  't'  strong  or  weak? 
I  think  weak  tea  is  much  better,"  sug- 
gests teacher.  "Let's  make  two  more 
lines  and  see  how  light  we  can  make 
this  't'." 

"Is  tea  all  we  want  at  our  party?" 
asks  teacher. 

"Can't  we  have  wafers?''  asks  one 
pupil. 

"Yes,  I  think  we  would  also  like 
wafers  too.  We'll  write  'ti,'  't'  for  tea. 
and  'i'  for  wafer." 


>£Z^-JZJZjZ, 


Exercises   developed    by   the    party. 


Two  lines  of  this  having  written 
the  letter  "t"  is  used  in  forming  a 
word. 

"I  think  I  would  like  a  sail  lwieh, 
too.    Wouldn't  you?" 

Class  responds  in  the  affirmative. 

"What  kind  of  a  sandwich  would 
you   like?" 

Various  suggestions  are  offered. 

"Let  us  have  cheese  sandwiches. 
We'll  write  the  word  'tie,'  allowing 
'e'  for  the  sandwich.  Be  sure  and 
keep  the  'e'  open  as  I  want  to  see 
the    cheese. 

After  four  lines  of  tie  are  written, 
lesson  is  finished. 


THE  GOOD   WRITING  BROWNIE 

A  splendid  little  device  for  keeping 
the  hand  from  tipping  too  far  to  the 
right  is  the  good  writing  brownie 
which  can  be  sketched  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher. 

Children  like  brownies.  They  read- 
ily enter  into  the  spirit  of  trying  to 
imagine  that  the  brownie  is  sitting 
on  their  wrist.  They  make  an  effort 
to  keep  their  wrist  near  enough  level 
to  keep  the  brownie  from  falling  off. 

By  keeping  the  wrist  nearly  fl«t 
and  the  holder  pointing  to  the  shoul- 
der or  elbow  a  freer  movement  is  pos- 
sible. Where  the  hand  is  turned  over 
on  the  side  there  is  a  tendency  to 
hitch  hike  along,' writing  a  part  of  a 
word  then  changing  the  hand  for  the 
next  section.  Free  writing  requires 
very  little  of  the  hand  to  touch  the 
paper.  There  should  be  only  two  rests. 
The  one  rest  is  on  the  muscle  below 
the  elbow  'and  the  other  is  on  the 
little  fingers-  The  heel  and  side  of 
the  hand  should  be  up  off  the  desk. 


By  C.  C.  Steed,  Elizabethton  School  of  Business,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 


Illustration  "A"  shows  the  brownie 
in  a  good  humor  as  he  is  supposed  to 
be  when  children  let  him  ride  on  their 
wrist  while  wi  iting. 

Illustration  "B"  shows  how  he  feels 
when  he  is  dumped  off  the  wrist  by 
turning  it  over  too  far  on  the  side. 

The  brownie  will  also  cry  when  he 
sees  slow,  wobbly  lines.  Keep  him 
smiling  by  keeping  the  kinks  out  of 
your  lines. 

'  Brownies  can  be  used  to  correct 
many  other  handwriting  faults.  Let 
the  children  suggest  other  things  the 
brownies  can  help  to  correct,  like:  ir- 
regular slant;  wide  spacing;  uneven 
size  of  letters;  heavy  lines;  correc- 
tions and  blots;  closed  loops;  angular 
turns;  unfinished  letters. 

— Muriel    Samuelson 
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Good  Handwriting  Textbooks 


In  order  to  cany  on  practice  suc- 
cessfully it  is  necessary  to  use  suit- 
able materials.  Among  the  materials 
commonly  found  useful  are  books  of 
exercises  and  directions  to  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  pupils.  The  purpose  of 
the  practice  hook  is  to  give  the  pupils 
certain  key  words  and  sentences  writ- 
ten in  correct  form  so  that  they  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  ultimate  standar  I 
toward  which  they  are  working.  The 
will  attain  a  higher  level  of  perform- 
ance if  they  have  a  picture  of  the 
correct  form  in  their  mind  than  if  the 
image  they  have  in  mind  is  of  a  poor 
form.  If  one  were  trying'  to  saw  along 
a  straight  line,  he  would  come  neare  ' 
to  his  goal  if  he  had  a  straight  mark 
to  guide  him  than  if  the  mark  were 
crooked. 

The  organization  of  the  textbook 
should  stimulate  students  to  see  the 
way  in  which  fields  of  knowledge  are 
related.  For  example: 

Modern  handwriting  bonks  contain 
copies  which  are  scientifically  selected 
from  the  other  school  subjects  rathe 
than  from  a  .series  of  disconnected 
exercises,  words,  and  meaningless 
sentences  which  are  not  related  to 
regular   school   work. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  text- 
book is  needed.  It  makes  teaching 
easier.  If  books  aid  in  teaching — 
make  it  easier  for  teachers — then  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  books 
might  be  expected  to  produce  greater 
lesults  with  the  same  amount  of 
teaching  effort  and  talent. 


One  educator  in   commenting  on  the 

use  of  textbooks  has  said — "Evidence 

of  the  creativeuess  of  a  teacher  is  no! 
that  she  teaches  without  books,  but 
that  she  so  teaches  with  books  that 
her  pupils  develop  independent  studv 
habits  essential  to  continuous  self- 
education." 

W.  Howard  Pillsbury,  President. 
American  Association  School  Admin- 
istrators Superintendency  of  Schools, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  has  stated: 
"We  are  now  spending  in  the  Unite  1 
States  an  average  of  less  than  $1.00 
per  year  per  pupil  for  books.  This  is 
little  enough  when  we  consider  the 
lasting  values  to  be  derived  by  pupils 
from  their  contacts  with  books.  I " 
children  emerge  from  their  school  ex- 
perience without  respect  and  love  for 
books  they  are  poorly  prepared  and 
certainly  not  educated." 

Our  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  field  of  handwriting  have  shown 
us  that  those  school  systems  provid- 
ing a  handwriting  program,  providing 
teachers  and  pupils  with  proper  tools, 
followed  up  with  emphasis  on  "carry 
over"  from  the  executive  office,  secure 
better  results. 

1.  Allow  a  definite  period  each  day 
for  penmanship  practice. 

2.  Have  pupils  practice  on  loose  paper 
and  then  at  the  end  of  a  specified 
time  record  their  best  efforts  in  the 
space  in  the  Practice  Books  in- 
tended for  that  purpose. 


.:.  Supply  each  teacher  with  a  copy  of 
the  Teachers'  Manual  for  her  par- 
ticular grade,  which  gives  her  help- 
ful outlines,  instructions  and  sug- 
gestions  for  daily  work. 

1.  Send  the  Practice  Books  to  the 
Principal's  office  once  a  month  for 
checking. 

o.  Have  teachers  who  do  not  write 
well  on  the  blackboard  or  on  papei 
take  our  correspondence  course 
which  we  offer  free  where  ouv 
books    are   used. 

6.  Emphasis  s  h  o  u  1  d  be  placed  on 
maintaining    a    good     handwriting 

standard   in  all   written   work. 

In  tilling  in  the  Practice  Books,  pu- 
pils should  practice  on  loose  papei 
from  the  copies  given,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  a  specified  time  record 
their  best  efforts  in  the  space  in  the 
Practice  Books  which  is  intended  for 
that  purpose.  This  gives  the  Super- 
intendent, Principal,  teacher,  pupil 
and  parents  a  record  of  the  child's 
progress  during  the  year. 

You  see,  the  Practice  Books  really 
serve  in  a  supervisory  capacity  if 
this  plan  is  followed.  This  helps  to 
make  the  teachers  and  pupils  more 
handwiiting  conscious.  In  some  school 
systems  they  send  the  Practice  Books 
home  with  the  report  cards  of  the 
children  so  that  the  parents  can  see 
them.  Then  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted the  child  takes  pride  in  owner- 
ship of   his  writing  books. 


^-e^^z^^T^i^c^ 
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Business  Writing  by  Rene  Guillard.  Evanston,  HI. 
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MOVEMENT  DESIGNS 


VICTORV   DESIGN 

Movement  exercises  are  only  a 
means  to  an  end — free  movement. 
The  making  of  exercises  will  increase 
one's  control  of  the  pen  and  will  de- 
velop a  very  free  swing.  It  is  espe- 
cially good  to  mix  exercises  and  let- 
ters in  order  to  get  the  movement 
over  into  the  letters  and  words.  Make 
both  exercises  and  letters  at  about 
the  same  rate  of  speed. 

This  is  one  pupil's  idea,  a  V  for 
victory   movement   design. 

Send  us  some  designs  made  by  your 
pupils.  It's  fun  and  it's  beneficial  to 
the  handwriting  class. 


George  Borum  of  606  E.  Reeves, 
Marion,  Illinois,  who  has  been  taking 
a  course  in  Ornamental  Writing  by 
correspondence,  has  been  awarded 
an  Educator  Professional  Penman- 
ship Certificate.  Mr.  Borum  recent- 
ly had  an  exhibit  of  his  pen  work  in 
one  of  the  downtown  display  win- 
dows in  Marion.  This  exhibit  attract- 
ed much  attention.  We  suggest  that 
penmen  in  other  localities  prepare 
exhibits  of  their  work  and  have  them 
displayed  in  prominent  places.  If 
you  can  get  your  work  before  the 
public,  you  can  get  all  the  orders 
you  can  handle. 


for- 


SHALL  WE  FALTER  BY  THE 
WAYSIDE? 

Shall    we    scatter    seeds    of    kindness 
On   our  pathway  as  we  go? 
Or  else  err  in  human  blindness 
Leave   behind  us   pain  and   woe 
Shall  we  falter  by  the  wayside 
When   we   meet   another's   wrath 
Or  o'ercome  it  by  our  smiling, 
Pull  the  thistles  from  the  path  ? 
Ours    to    choose — go    backward, 

ward — 
Ours  to  reap  just  what  we   sow, 
Turn  each  sorrow  into  gladness, 
Plant  sweet  flowers  as  we  go, 
Or  to  weakly   strive,   go  under, 
We  must  pay  each  debt  we  owe. 

— By  G.  H.  Lockwood. 
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Keep  your  oval  two-third's  as  wide  as  high.  The  down  strokes  should  be  light. 
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Raymond  G*  Laird 


Raymond  Gilchrist  Laird,  for  more 
than  fifty  years  associated  with  com- 
mercial education,  and  for  many 
years  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
field,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  75  at 
his  home  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  sec- 
tion of  Boston,  on  August  28,  1943. 

Mr.  Laird,  who  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Indiana,  was  as  a  young 
man  inspired  by  a  newspaper  article 
to  secure  a  commercial  education.  He 
graduated  from  the  Eastman  Busi- 
ness College  at  Pbughkeepsie,  New 
York,  and  from  the  Zanerian  College 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Later  he  secured 
his  degree  at  New  York  University, 
and  took  special  courses  at  Emerson 
College  of  Oratory,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

For  a  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Later  he  and  Mr.  Harry  Bent- 
ley  had  accounting  offices  in  Hartford 
and  in  New  York,  and  he  passed  the 
C.P.A.  examinations  in  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1906  when  the  City  of  Boston  estab- 
lished a  high  school  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Laird  was  appointed  to  the  faculty. 
From  this  position,  he  rose  to  be  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  and 
in  1914  was  appointed  Head  Master 
of  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  a  pub- 
lic school  for  the  advanced  training 
of  young  women  for  positions  in  the 
secretarial  and  accounting  fields. 
From  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1914 
until  he  retired  in  1938,  Mr.  Laird 
served  as  its  Head  Master  as  well  as 
Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  High 
School. 

Mr.  Laird  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  prominent  men  and 
women  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
education;  his  achievements  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  his  opin- 
ions highly  respected.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic penman,  and,  because  he 
believed  that  legible  writing  was  an 
essential  part  of  their  training,  he  in- 
sisted that  all  students  under  his  su- 
pervision should  be  taught  to  write 
well.  He  had  achieved  a  wide  reputa- 
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Penman."      Enclose     10c    for 

a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
today. 
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TAMBLYN      SCHOOL 

438     Ridge     Building 
Kansas    City.    Mo. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.   O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 


tion  as  an  authority  on  questioned 
documents  and  was  retained  as  an 
expert  on  the  subject  in  several  prom- 
inent court  cases. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  was  much  sought  as  a 
speaker  on  convention   programs. 

Although  modern  in  his  outlook, 
Mr.  Laird  never  sacrificed  standards 
for  the  sake  of  experimentation  in 
new  fields.  Hundreds  of  teachers  and 
thousands  of  students,  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  serve  under  his  di- 
rection, look  back  today  with  grati- 
tude upon  his  inflexible  insistence 
that  only  the  best  of  work  was 
worthy  of  presentation  for  accept- 
ance. 

Mr.  Laird  was  prominent  in  the 
Masonic  Order  and  had  served  as 
Worshipful  Master  of  Loyalty  Lodge 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Blanche  P.  Laird,  and  three  children, 
Captain  Noel  P.  Laird  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Mrs.  Gerald  Brace  and 
Miss  Jane   Laird  of  Boston. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Laird  marks  the 
passing  of  a  man  whose  contribution 
to  commercial  education  was  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  which  his  own  mod- 
esty permitted  him  to  recognize.  He 
placed  his  devotion  to  his  professional 
work  among  the  foremost  of  the  du- 
ties which  he  owed  to  society.  His 
influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
schoolroom.  He  was  always  available 
to  those  younger  members  of  his  pro- 
fession who  looked  to  him  for  assist- 
ance and  advice.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavors  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  those  entrusted  to  his  guid- 
ance, and  he  was  a  friendly  and  help- 
ful chief  who  drove  himself  harder 
than  he  ever  drove  those  who  worked 
under   him. 

The  profession  is  the  poorer  for  his 
loss,  but  his  influence  and  the  fruits 
of  his  achievements  remain. 


K.  R.  Bowman  of  Gazelle,  Califor- 
nia, sent  us  a  package  of  cards  and 
specimens  of  lettering,  ornamental 
penmanship  and  flourishing.  The  work 
is  very  attractive  and  shows  that  Mr. 
Bowman  is  turning  out  some  high- 
class   work. 


Teachers'  Course 

Shorthand,  Typewriting  ar 

Bookkeeping. 

Term:   January   3,   1944 


HIGGINS   MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

This  represents  an  anniversary 
year  for  the  Higgins  Ink  Compam- 
inasmuch  as  they  have  sponsored  the 
ink  drawing  division  of  the  scholastic- 
awards  for  the  past  fifteen  consecu- 
tive years.  The  contest  is  held  an- 
nually in  memory  of  Charles  M.  Hig- 
gins, inventor  of  the  Higgins  Ink  and 
is  open  to  the  students  of  Junior 
High  Schools,  Senior  High  Schools, 
Technical  High  Schools  and  Voca- 
tional High  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  its  Possessions  and  Canada. 
The  work  submitted  must  be  done 
entirely  by  the  student  and  bear  the 
signature  of  the  teacher  under  whose 
supervision  the  work  was  accom- 
plished. Prizes  are  awarded.  Their 
entries  must  be  received  in  Pittsburgh 
by  March  25.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  to  the  Higgins  Ink  Com- 
pany, 271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn  15, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED 


From  the  Zanesville  Newspaper,  we 
quote  the  following:  "When  handwrit- 
ing is  similar  it  indicates  character 
and  traits  are  also  inclined  to  be 
alike.  If  that's  true,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Tague  should  be  supremely 
happy  for  their  handwriting  is  iden- 
tical. We  cannot  notice  a  single  dif- 
ference in  specimens  of  writing  from 
each  of  them.  Their  handwriting  is 
beautiful.  The  former  Miss  Lenora 
Ludwig  and  Mr.  Tague  both  use  the 
Zaner  system  of  writing." 

Mrs.  Tague  attended  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship  a  number  of 
different  summers  and  became  a  very 
skillful  professional  penman.  She 
taught  penmanship  and  supervised 
handwriting  in  the  Zanesville  Public 
Schools.  Mr.  Tague  for  years  has  tak- 
en correspondence  instruction  in  hand- 
writing, and  has  followed  the  lessons 
in  the  Educator  faithfully  sending  in 
specimens  and  visiting  our  office  fre- 
quently. He  is  an  employee  of  one  of 
the  Zanesville  banks.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tague  were  married  a  short  time  ago. 
They  are  fine  people,  fine  penmen  and 
fine  checker  players.  Congratulations 
and  best  wishes. 


CARVED    GREETING    CARDS 

Plain     designs     $1.00  per  doz. 

Designs    in    Color  $1.50  per  doz. 

2    Cards    (one   of   each    above)  20c 

J.     D.     CARTER.     DEERFIELD      ILL. 
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A  nice  custom  among  business  organizations  is  to  present  words  of  appreciation 
to  deserving  persons  engrossed  and  beautifully  illuminated.  The  above  was  made  by 
The  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  of  Boston. 


Get   subscribers   for  The   Educator. 


A  very  skillful  signature — a  gem  by  E.  C.   Mills,  Rochester,   New  York, 
loaned  to  us  by  Wm.  J.  Tenny  of  121    N.   Fitzhugh    Street,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
shows  what  others 
hare  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 

of    my    favorite    pens    and    your    name    with 

beautiful    flourished    bird    on 

today. 


a    card.       Write 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chllllcothe.    Mo 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  this  course  and  improve  your  skill  in  business  writing. 

Small  letters  in  ornamental  are  often  neglected  for  the  capitals  with  large  flourishes  anil  heavy  shades.  They 
are  very   important  for  body  work. 

Shade  about  every  other  letter.  Mak?  the  shades  stand  out.  Do  not  shade  i.  e,  s,  j.  u,  w  and  z  or  two  down 
strokes  on  a,  d,  h,  k,  m,  n  or  p. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  size  of  t,  d  and  p.  Mike  the  t  with  a  snappy  movement  as  though  you  might 
be  cleaning  your  pen.  You  may  raise  the  pen  on  t  once  or  twice.  Always  raise  the  pen  at  the  joining  of  t,  d 
and  p.  Study  the  delicate  little  shade  on  n,  m,  o,  etc.  It  helps  to  reload  the  shades.  This  is  done  by  setting:  the 
pen  full  of  ink  back  in  the  shade  and  running  in  a  little  additional  ink. 


iy^AA 


s4Z> 


s& 


/"     ///    ///     ^^^^^    "/ 


'   /// 


^  /      ^-^ 


Z^C^ 


^/v^/< 


See  that  your  ink  is  thin  so  that  the  hair  lines  are  fine,  but  get  the  shade  dark. 


In  ornamental  you  can  write  slower  and  raise  the  pen  oftener  than  in  business  writing.  Glide  on  the  little  fin- 
gers. Learn  to  write  the  small  letters  rather  deliberately  and  carefully,  then  swing  freer  into  capitals  with  larger 
ovals  and  flourishes. 

Practice  line  after  line  of  each  letter  separately.  Some  penmen  made  thousands  of  individual  letters  befor< 
they  were  able  to  reach  their  unusually  high  degree  of  skill.  Don't  get  discouraged  but  keep  on  studying.  Find 
out  what  is  wrong  and  you  can  correct  a  mistake  easily.  Know  the  letter  forms  thoroughly  before  doing  much 
practice. 


^^^^^^^^—^ 


^Z^^^y^^&L^^^ 


Here  we  have  plenty  of  loops  for  practice.  See  that  your  loops  above  the  line  are  the  same  size  as  those  below 
the  line.  Black  in  the  loop  parts  of  the  letter  and  s?e  \'  they  are  all  the  same  size  and  slant.  By  no  means  get 
closed  loops. 
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Signatures 


"To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

"Sir — As  a  business  executive  I  = 
sign  a  great  many  letters  a  day.  It  '-.': 
has  been  suggested  by  persons  claim- 
ing my  signature  to  be  undecipher- 
able that  I  have  my  name  typed  in 
parentheses  underneath.  Would  this 
be  correct?" 

If  your  name  and  office  of  the  com- 
pany are  printed  on  the  letterhead, 
this  is  not  necessary.  If  not,  in  th? 
case  of  an  illegible  script,  the  nam? 
may  be  typed,  as  you  suggest,  under 
the  signature. 

The  above  was  clipped  from  the 
Post.  Most  of  our  readers  will  bs 
amused  at  the  answer  given  to  this 
question  by  the  Post:  Why  do  some 
businessmen  neglect  such  a  simple 
thing  as  handwriting  ?  Why  do  they 
inconvenience  their  friends  and  cus- 
tomers by  writing  illegibly?  Every- 
one owes  it  to  the  public  to  be  able 
to  write  a  signature  which  is  legible. 
If  one  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
write  legibly  and  will  not  take  the 
time  to  learn,  resorting  to  typing  his 
name  under  the  signature  is  a  neces- 
sity. Good  etiquette  and  good  busi- 
ness practice  demands  legible  signa- 
tures. 


You  don't  have  to  write 
a  legible  signature  to  buy 
War  Bonds. 


■£*" 


Engrossers  can  profitably  spend  some  time  learning  to  draw.  Charcoal  or 
pencil  drawing  is  good  training  and  interesting-.  This  was  made  by  a  student 
of  G.  H.   Lockwood,   Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Work  by  G.  C.  Greene,  Philadelphia. 
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One  of  Zula  B.  Marsh's  pupils  of  Mole  Hill.  W.  Va. 


^-Z?>. 


Alma  Dorst,  Supt.  of  Handwriting  at  Oak  Park,  111.,  sends  us  hundreds  of  specimens  like  the  above  by  Maxine 
Mayer. 


^/^Ax^y^C^y  £U 


^^7-L^ 


■l/- 


Mishawasha.    Ind. — Grade    4 — Gala    Ward,    teacher. 
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Classroom  Questions 


By    Clyde    H.    Mosier 


How  tall  should  I  make  my  copies 
for   first  grade   students? 

First  graders  should  be  started  at 
the  board,  then  given  a  large  lead 
pencil. 

1.  On  the  board  the  capitals  should 
be  four  inches  tall  and  the  small  let- 
ters  two   inches  tall. 

2.  On  paper  the  capitals  should  be 
one  inch  tall  and  the  small  letters 
one  half  an  inch   tall. 

I  have  a  boy  who  writes  in  an  awk- 
ward position  twisting  his  left  hand 
clear  around  above  his  writing.  What 
can  I  do  for   him? 

Make  a  serious  effort  to  change  his 
position  to  the  standard  way.  The 
paper  should  be  turned  so  that  the 
top  points  to  the  upper  right  corner 
of  the  desk.  The  arm  should  be  at 
right  angles   to  the  lines. 

Enlist  the  aid  of  his  parents  ?■"  ' 
others  in  getting  him  to  make  the 
change.  Confidence  must  be  estab- 
lished that  he  can  succeed.  You  can 
show  the  work  of  others  who  have 
successfully  gone  through  the  same 
experience. 

Will    ornamental    penmanship    help 


me  with  my  6th  grade  boys  and  girls? 

If  you  are  having  trouble  to  in- 
terest them,  try  writing  their  names 
in  ornamental.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
professional.  You  can  write  on  cards 
or  on  the  blackboard.  Some  use  cards 
as  a  reward  for  good  work. 

Working  on  ornamental  will  hel" 
you  to  improve  your  olain  writing.  It 
builds  up  a  reserve  of  movement  and 
a  lighter  touch. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  know  more 
about  your  subject  than  is  daily  re- 
quired  in  the  classroom. 


CARE    AND   NEATNESS 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
writing  is  neatness.  Any  student  can 
cultivate  the  habit  of  neatness  and 
care.  Always  endeavor  to  make  your 
writing  look  neat — this  means  nice 
margins,  no  corrections,  blots  or 
smeared  places.  It  also  means  smooth 
cWn  lines.  A  blotter  under  the  hand 
will  help  keep  the  paper  clean.  Care 
in  dipping  ink  will  also  avoid  ink 
blots.  Dip  so  that  the  eye  of  the  pen 
is  covered  but  do  not  get  any  ink  on 
the   holder. 


Pennsylvania's  Stars 


We  have  published  the  lists  of  thir- 
teen stars  from  various  states  sent  in 
to  us  by  penmen.  We  have  no  way 
of  checking  all  the  names  of  penmen 
born  in  these  states.  The  lists  are 
published  as  given  and  do  not  repre- 
sent the  ideas  of  The  Educator.  The 
lists  submitted  have  been  fine  but  we 

Older    Group 
13  Stars 

H.   W.   Flickinger 
C.  H.  Kimmig 
Clinton  C.  Canan 
L.  M.  Kelchner 
Charles   P.   Zaner 
Elmer   W.   Bloser 
W.   G.    Christie 
William   H.   Duff 
B.  M.  Worthington 
John    D.   Williams 
John   A.   Weseo 
Henry   W.   Patton 
P.  W.  Costello 


fear  some  fine  penmen  may  be  over- 
looked. 

Why  not  send  us  your  lists  of  thir- 
teen  stars  born   in   your  state  ? 

The  following  two  lists  were  sent 
in  by  a  former  Zanerian  now  i' 
Pennsylvania  as  his  contribution  to 
this  column. 

Younger  Group 

13  Stars 
Charles    E.    Doner 
Earl  A.  Lupfer 
T.  Courtney 
E.  W.  Stein 
Rene   Guillard 
K.   C.   Atticks 

C.  R.  Hill 
Henry    G.   Burtner 
E.   W.   Strickler 
Henry   G.  Reaser 
Arthur  E.  Cole 

D.  L.    M.    Raker 
Charles  W.  Norder 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR 
PENHOLDER 

by  Pearl  Tuttle 

"Take  care  of  your  penholder,"  is 
good  advice,  especially  in  this  present 
day  of  emergency.  Why  ?  It  is  not 
that  wood  is  scarce  but  that  produc- 
tion has  been  limited  to  release  man- 
power for  the  armed  services  and  for 
war  industries.  Metal  parts  are  nat- 
urally scarce  because  they  are  needed 
to  make  vital  war  materials.  Thera 
just  won't  be  many  penholders  on  the 
market.  When  the  present  supply  is 
exhausted,  they  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  get. 

How,  then,  can  care  be  given  to 
penholders  which  we  do  have  ?  The'' 
should  be  kept  in  a  certain  regular 
safe  place  so  that  they  will  not  be 
lost.  Children  should  not  be  allowed 
to  play  with  them,  handle  or  chew 
them.  Penholders  are  fragile  and  chil- 
dren often  delight  in  snapping  them 
in  two  even  though  they  might  have 
to  use  stubs  the  rest  of  the  school 
year.  "Anyway,  a  new  one  costs  only 
a  nickel,"  was  pre-war  reasoning  and 
the  broken  one  could  be  replaced 
easily.  New  ones  were  always  attrac- 
tive and  therefore  more  desirable. 
Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in 
putting  them  away  clean  and  dry. 
Preserving  the  penholders  we  have  is 
essential. 

No  person  should  buy  a  penholder 
who  already  has  one.  Old  ones  may 
be  resurrected  from  desks  and  attics, 
cleaned  up,  decorated  with  a  new  coat 
of  paint,  equipped  with  penpoints,  and 
used  like  new  ones.  If  everyone  will 
help,  the  limited  supply  of  war-time 
penholders  will  go  to  the  people  who 
really  need  them  and  the  old  ones 
will  last  until  the  supply  increases. 


RECOGNIZES    HANDWRITING 

From  a  letter  written  by  C.  W. 
Woodward,  we  quote  the  following: 
"Of  course,  you  know  that  in  the  set- 
up of  the  minimum  standard  courses 
by  the  War  Emergency  Council  of 
Private  Business  Schools,  of  which,  at 
present,  I  am  secretary,  penmanship 
is  given  a  prominent  place.  I  have  al- 
ways been  strong  on  penmanship  and 
I  still  feel  that  the  decision  of  more 
than  one  parent  to  send  his  boy  or 
girl  to  a  business  school  instead  of  to 
an  academic  college  is  because  he  or 
she  will  learn  to  write  well." 

Surely  penmanship  is  playing  a 
large  roll  in  the  present  conflict  both 
among  the  boys  and  the  people  at 
home.  Many  are  realizing  today  more 
than  ever  the  importance  of  hand- 
writing. Let  us  hope  that  in  the  years 
to  come  that  every  school  will  realize 
the  importance  of  handwriting  and 
give  it  its  just  place  in  its  curriculum. 
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If  you  need  some  extra  fancy  letters,  use  these.    Strive  for  legibility  always. 
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O  be  glad  of  life  because  it  gives 
you  the  ckancc  to  love  ana  to  work 
ana  to  play  ana  to  look,  up  at- 
trie  stars;  to  be  satisfied  Tvittv 
your  possessions,  but  not  con- 
tented voitk  vourself  until  you 
novo,  made  trie  besr  of  them;  to  despise 
nothing  in  the  world  ejecepr  ralsekoocL- 
and  meanness,  and  to  rear  nothing   egc 
J  cept  cowardice  to  be  governed  by  your 
*  admirations  rather  than  by  vour   dis- 
gusts; to  cover  nothing  that  'js  your  neig_ 
bors   except  Kis  kindness  or  Keartr  and 
0  gentleness  of  manners;  to  think  seldom 
of  vour  enemies  often  of  vour  rriends 
and  every  dav  of  Chrisr;  and   to  spend, 
as  muck'  time  as  you  can  Tpitk  body 
^andvpitit  spirir,  in  God's  out-or-doors^- 
tkese  are  tne  little  guide— -posts  on  tke 
root- path  to  peace. 


& 


From  The  Harris  Studio. 
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PEN    POINTS    AM)    INK    SPOTS 

John  H.  Treanor 

Washington    Irving    High    School 

Rosindale,  Mass. 

•'Penmanship  is  the  orphan  of  the 
school  curriculum.  It  belongs  to 
every  department  -  English,  Latin, 
Science  and  all  the  rest.  Every 
teacher  takes  a  hand  in  it.  It  be- 
longs to  everybody  and  nobody.  By 
tacit  agreement,  born  of  ingrained 
custom,  the  English  department 
gives  it  a  left  hand  blessing,  with- 
out responsibility  for  the  misshapen 
burden   left   at   the   classroom    door." 

Mr.  Treanor  concluded  that  pen- 
manship was  a  "question  more  of 
the  head  than  of  the  hand,  of  the 
will  than  of  any  acquired  ability," 
and  thus  he  "fell  upon  a  simple 
device." 

One  day  he  assigned  an  unusually 
heavy  load  for  home  preparation. 
"Then,  by  way  of  lightening  the 
gloom,"  continued  to  say  that  if  a 
particular  composition  on  the  board 
was  copied  to  suit  his  taste,  only  a 
residue  of  the  assignment  need  be 
completed.  He  then  demonstrated 
the     form     of     several     troublesome 


letters,    spoke    of    slant,    height    and 
generally  acceptable  work. 

The  outcome  was  successful.  Man- 
ila folders  9  x  12  were  distributed 
to  hold  future  English  papers.  These 
masterpieces,  though,  were  pasted  on 
the  inside  page.  The  pupils  had  now 
set  their  own  standards  and  were 
told  that  any  future  poorly  written 
papers  would  be  considered  as  "plain 
carelessness." 

In  subsequent  lessons  any  unsatis- 
factory papers  were  recopied  and 
some  "additional  burden  was  added 
by  way  of  discipline." 

The  handwriting  results  were 
astonishing.  Of  course,  this  meant 
daily  checking  of  written  work  by 
the  teacher.  But  the  responsibility  of 
good  work  was  transferred  to  the 
pupil.  It  was  also  observed  that 
slower  writing  produced  better  writ- 
ing and  less  written  work  produced 
"better  composition  as  well  as  better 
penmanship." 

(Complete    Article    published    in 
Elementary    English    Review) 


J.  R.   ROSEN 

The  engrossing  and  illuminating 
department  of  the  Martin  Diploma 
Company  of  Boston  has  been  taken 
over  and  is  being  conducted  by  J.  R. 
Rosen.  He  is  a  well  known  engrosser 
of  Boston. 

Mr.  Rosen  has  been  engrossing  the 
Harvard  University  diplomas.  This  is 
quite  an  honor  and  Mr.  Rosen  places 
high  importance  upon  the  responsi- 
bility and  secrecy  required  when  en- 
grossing diplomas  and  honorary  de- 
grees Recently  a  degree  was  granted 
to  Winston  Churchill. 

At  one  time  he  engrossed  an  hon- 
orary degree  for  the  man  who  loaned 
him  money  for  train  fare  to  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  of  which  he  is  a  grad- 
uate. He  states  that  it  was  quite  a 
task  to  engross  this  diploma  and  keep 
it  a  secret.  He  wanted  to  shake  the 
friend's  hand  and  congratulate  him 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  without 
violating  the  trust  bestowed  upon  him 
by   the    university. 

Mr.  Rosen  is  a  very  close  student 
of  engrossing  and  a  tireless  worker. 
During  the  diploma  season  he  can 
often  be  found  at  his  desk  from  4 
A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  He  has  had  manv 
years  of  experience  in  the  engrossing 
field,  having  been  in  business  for 
himself  for   the  past  twenty  years. 
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If  you  use  a  stub  pen  endeavor  to  make  it  look  neat  and  legible.    Many  different 
forms  other  than  the  standard  letters  can  be  made  plain  and  attractive. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

Ey   E.   L.   BROWN 

Rockland,    Maine 


INITIAL — Decorative  initials  add 
to  the  printed  page  an  attractive 
quality,   which  draws   attention. 

The  initial  D  is  simple  in  design 
and  shows  a  style  of  pen  work  which 
is  sketchy  and  effective.  The  color 
values  were  developed  by  using  coarse 
and  fine  lines  and  dots.  Study  the 
pen  technique  critically — this  is  im- 
portant. Make  a  pencil  sketch  giving 
special  attention  to  the  shape  and 
"hang"  of  the  oak  spray,  aiming  for 
action  and  balance.  Always  use  car- 
bon ink  on  work  of  this  kind.  A  very 
coarse  pen  for  darker  part  of  panel 
(a  number  3  broad  pen)  and  a  Gillott 
170  pen  for  lighter  tones,  varying  di- 
rection and  thickness  of  the  lines. 
Outline  leaves  with  a  coarse  pen. 
Stipple  leaves  very  simply  for  con- 
trast. 

This  same  design  may  be  treated 
in  wash  with  a  soft  pleasing  effect, 
so  desirable  in  resolution  work.  Val- 
ues must  be  given  careful  attention 
in  any  medium  of  expression.  This 
same  design  might  be  more  accurate- 
ly drawn  with  special  attention  to 
detail  and  this  is  necessary  some- 
times, but  the  effect  will  remain  the 
same.  Send  us  some  of  your  work 
for  criticism  and    suggestions. 
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Exercises  in  speed  ball  lettering  by   Max   Heller,  New   York  City. 


TRY    "STRAHM    SPECIAL" 

Hand    Made    Oblique     Penholders 
Designed    for    Writing    Roundhand 

This  is  what  a  leading  American  Penman 
says :  "The  holder  is  truly  a  fine  piece  of 
work  and  I  believe  any  penman  who  strives 
to  make  each  job  a  little  better  than  the  one 
before  will  feel  that  this  holder  will  make 
the  going-  a  little  easier,  thereby  making  the 
work  more  inspiring  and  with  a  feeling  of 
pride."  Prices  right.  For  full  information 
address  F.  L.  Tower,  601  West  Pleasant 
Street.    Hammonton,    New    Jersey. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION.  ETC..  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF   AUGUST   24,    1912.    AND    MARCH   3.    1933 

Of  THE  EDUCATOR,  published  monthly  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  for  October,  1943.  State  of 
Ohio,    County    of    Franklin. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  who.  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
THE  EDUCATOR,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment ( and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation  I , 
etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section 
537.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on   the   reverse   of   this    form,   to  wit : 

1.   That     the     names     and     addresses     of     the 


laging      editor.       and      business 
ner-B  loser      Company.      Colu 


publisher, 
managers    are: 

Publisher -Z 
bus,    Ohio. 

Editor-   E.    A.    Lupfer,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Business    Manager,    P.    Z.    Bloser,    Columb 
Ohio. 

2.   That  owner  is:    < 
tion,    its    name    and 
and    also    immediately 
and      addresses      o 
holding   one  per  c 
of  stock.      If    not 
and   addre: 


ed  by   a   corpora- 
must    be    stated 
under    the    names 
tockholders      owning      or 
of  total  amount 
the 


ipany. 


its 


othe 
and    addr 


ell 


each  individual  member,  must  1 
R.  E.  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
P.  Z.  Bloser.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.   A.    Lupfer.   Columbus,    Ohio 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders 
and    other    security    holders   ownir 
1    per  cent  or  more  of   total   am 
mortgages,    or    other    securities 
are   none,    so  state.) 

4.  That  the  two  paragraph; 
giving  the  names  of  the  own 
ers.  and  security  holders,  if  an 
only  the  list  of  stockholders 
holders  as  they  appear  upon 
th 


ortgagees. 
ing  or  holding 
ount  of  bonds, 
are:    (If    there 


stockhold- 

ontain    not 

d     security 

books     of 


whe 


company  but  also,  in  cases 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated    by    him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis- 
tributed, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid     subscribers     during     the     twelve     months 

preceding    the    date    shown    above    is ..... 

(This     information     is     required     from      daily 
publications    only.) 

P.   Z.   Bloser, 

Business   Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
22nd    day    of    September,    1943. 

Earl  A.    Lupfer. 
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An  individualized   ornamental  alphabet  by   C.  P.  Zaner. 
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Get    an    extra    subscriber    to 
The   Educator. 


"You  can't  make  footprints  on   the 
sands  of  time  by  sitting  down." 

"Don't     raise     your     voice.     Noise 
doesn't    give   power   even  to   a   Ford." 


Ornamental  signatures  by  Milton  H.  Ross  of  2274  Lake  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 


The  engrosser  is  often  called  upon 
to  make  seals,  emblems,  etc.  Use  a 
compass  and  carefully  work  out  in 
pencil  the  arrangement.  All  the  let- 
ters should  slant  to  the  center  of  the 
circle.  The  above  was  made  by  Nor- 
man  Tower   of   Denver,   Colorado. 


TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCL'LAItS  and  read  what  penmen 
say.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  601 
West    Pleasant    Street.    Hammonton,    N.    J. 
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From  A  To  Z  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 


By 


Strayers   Business   College,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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25  Cards  for  50c,  postpaid. 


Distinctly  Individual  -  Handwriting  Christinas  Cards 

These  cards  have  a  strong:  penmanship  appeal.     They  are  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  them  because  of 
their  beauty  and  dash. 

USE  THESE  CARDS  THIS  CHRISTMAS 

Twenty-five  designs  to  select  from.  They  are  different  and  distinctive.  Postal  card  size,  printed  in  black  ink  on 
good  heavy  cardboard.  Price,  on  blank  Christmas  cards,  50c  per  set  of  25,  postpaid;  100  cards,  $1.80;  500  cards, 
$8.50;   1,000  cards,  $15.00.     A  penman's  Christmas  Card  for  V/zc. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612   NORTH   PARK   STREET 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


VOL.  49 


DECEMBER,  1943 


No.  4 
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Published    monthly    except    July    and    August    at   612   N.    Park    St..  Columbus.    O..    by  the    Zaner-ninner   Company.      Entered  as   second 
class    matter    November    21.    1931.    at    the    post    office    at    Columbus.   Ohio,  under  Act  of  March   3     1879.     Subscription   $1.50   a   year 


Printed  on  Heavy  Durable  Cardboard 
Will  Not  Curl 


"The  whole  set  delights  me 
greatly.  It's  good.  It  has  helps 
for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the 
pupil.  I  think  it  is  developmental 
in  behavioral  reaction.  I  like  the 
helpful  suggestions  for  analysis  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
good  and  what  is  wrong." 

Director    of    Curriculum — 

California. 


YOU      PASS      OUT      THE      PICTURES      AND      ASK      THE      PRINTED      QUESTIONS 
PUPILS        SHOW        NEW        CLASS        INTEREST       AND       IMPROVED       RESULTS 


Teachers  of  Handwriting 

will  find  that  the  new 

"PICTURE-QUERY"  PLAN 

Simplifies  Teaching  —  Keeps  Pupils 
Interested  —  Gets  Excellent  Results 

It's   VISUAL  Teaching     •     Its   POSITIVE   Teaching 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.,  Columbus  8,  Ohio 
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Stop  at  the 

iSEELBACH 

we'll  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  needn't  worry  about  a 
thing... cluck  in  at  the  Scelbach 

and  you're  sure  of  a  good  lied 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  You'll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
Irom  S*J  50 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN- 
ROCKLAND  MAINE 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     D  I  PLOMAS 


Estimates  furnished 


143    East  State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WRITING  INK 

is    proof  against   age,   sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In   2-oz.  cubes,   half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGIUS  EH 


HIGGINS  INK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.  1. 


A    fine   reconstruction    thought    by    Miss    Kendall    of    Beverly,    Mass. 
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LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY.    PRINCIPLES   &   PRACTICE 

by    MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $   .50 

Additional   mailing  charge .10 


SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  Ay. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


HOTEL 

CLARIDGI 

IS    PREFERRED 

The  Cldndge  is  the  only  hotel  in  St.  Louis  with 
tub,  shower  and  circulating  ice  water  in  every 
room.  A  superior  hotel  offering  splendid  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  hotel  rates.  .  .Two 
and  one-hall  blocks  from  Union  Station,  con- 
venient to  all  points  of  interest. .  .The  Marine 
Dininq  Room  —  finest  in  town. 


350  ROOMS  FROM  $2.25 


PARKING 


TUB,  SHOWER  AND  RUNNING  ICE  WATER 


LOCUST    AT     EIGHTEENTH 

ST.  LOUIS 

MISSOURI 


Fits  any  hand  and  any 
pen  or  pencil. 

Adapts    itself    t  o    any 
system  of  writing. 


FITS    ANY     PEN 

Quickly  and  Easily  Attached 
to  Pen  or  Pencil. 


The  Zaner>Bloser 
Writing  Frame 

For   Right  and  Left-Handed   Persons 


lb  makes  writing  interesting  and  the  teaching 
simple.  Insures  correct  hand  and  wrist  position, 
arm  movement  and  slant  of  penholder.  By  alter- 
nating writing  with  the  Frame,  then  without  it, 
pupils  automatically  acquire  the  correct  hand  po- 
sition and  arm  movement  necessary  to  good  writ- 
ing. 

Every  pupil  in  the  room  is  interested  in  trying 
it,  to  see  how  it  works  and  feels,  thus  every  pupil 
becomes  position  conscious  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  handwriting  is  noted  where  students  have 
access  to  a  Writing  Frame.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  students  having  extra  trouble  with  po- 
sition and  for  discouraging  excessive  finger  move- 
ment. It  encourages  good  position  and  freedom  of 
movement. 

Send  25c  for  this  helpful  Z-B  Writing  Frame,  or 
$2.40   for   a   dozen,   net. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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PERFECTLY 

BALANCED 

PENCIL 


A 

PERFECT 

GIFT 

FOR 

XMAS 


THE   ZANER-BLOSER   CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus  8,  Ohio 

Please  send  me Zaner-Bloser   "finger 

fitting"    Parker-made   PENCILS    at  the    especial 
low  price  of  $2.50  each,  postpaid. 

□  Mottled  Blue   and  White  "]     Check 

□  Pearl  Black  I  Color 

□  Green  Pearl  j    Wanted 

Name    

Address    

Position    

LIMITED  QUANTITY  AVAILABLE— ACT  NOW 


j» 


URGENT 

PUBLIC 

NOTICE! 


THE  tremendous  gains 
made  against  tubercu- 
losis are  in  clanger  of  being 
wiped  out. 

Crowded  housing,  abnor- 
mal eating  conditions,  over- 
work, and  all  the  other  by- 
products of  war  can  give  the 
dread  TB  a  new  lease  on  life. 


We  found  this  out  in  the  last 
war. 

Your  help  is  needed, 
urgently.  To  carry  on  the 
year's  fight  against  TB,  we  rely 
on  your  purchase  of  Christmas 
Seals.  Please  send  in  your  con- 
tribution today,  as  much  as 
you  can  give. 


!    BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


Because  of  the  importance  of  the  above 
message,  this  space  has  been  contributed  bv 

THE  EDUCATOR 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Improve  yourself  by  enrolling  in : 

Tuition  Supplies 

(      )      Business   Handwriting  $10.00  $1.55 

(     )     Roundhand  or  Engrossers'   Script  12.00  2.60 

(      )     Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.86 

(     )     Advanced  Engrossing  12.00  2.05 

(      )     Ornamental  Penmanship  12.00  3.10 

Students  state  that  the  courses  are  the  most  interesting  and  thorough  they  have  ever  taken 
in  any  subject.  Your  lessons  will  be  given  careful  criticism  and  suggestions  by  expert  penmen 
and  teachers. 
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The  Business  Law  Text  That  You  Have  Been 
Wanting  for  a  Long  Time 

THE  LAW  OF  BUSINESS 

A  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOK 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 

The  Lazv  of  Business  is  a  concise  college  text  on  business  law,  written  by  the  author  of  American 
Business  Law,  the  popular   text  on   business  law   for    high  schools. 

In  The  Lazv  of  Business,  the  student's  attention  is  focused  on  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  subject. 
The  immediate  objective  of  every  case,  problem  of  law,  and  illustrative  example  in  the  book  is  to  estab- 
lish in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  fund  of  information  on  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  law  with 
which  he  lives.  Only  those  facts  have  been  presented  that  are  within  the  comprehension  and  experience 
of  the   student  and  of  his   family. 

To  make  more  meaningful  to  the  student  the  part  that  the  law  plays  in  everyone's  life,  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  laws,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  and  the  Wage  and   Hour  Law  have  been    included  in  two  units  on  current  social  legislation. 

The  Law  of  Business  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  lawyer  of  the  student.  It  simply  tries  to  define  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  citizen  in  his  civic  and  business  affairs  so  that  he  will  know  when  to  consult 
a   lawyer. 

The  Laze  of  Business  is  divided  into  fifty  units.  Each  unit  opens  with  two  problems  that  are  based 
on  situations  within  the  experience  of  the  student.  These  problems  are  designed  to  stimulate  interest, 
thought,  and  discussion,  thus  serving  as  valuable  teaching  and  learning  aids.  They  provide  legal  situa- 
tions  for  the   student   to   determine   what   should   be   the  law  on  the  basis  of  what  is   right  and  just. 

The  principles  of  law  involved  in  the  problems  are  then  presented,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
verify   his   reasoning. 

Illustrative  examples  (problems  and  solutions)  are  interpolated  throughout  the  principles  presented 
in   each   unit,   showing   further   application   of   the   major  points  studied. 

Five  cases  and  problems  presenting  legal  situations  similar  to  those  that  are  constantly  in  the  courts 
follow   the   text   matter   in   each   unit   and    provide    additional   material   for   analysis,   discussion,   and   review. 

Four  comprehensive  examinations,  each  consisting  of  a  matching  test,  a  question  and  problem  test,  a 
true-false  test,  and   a   case  test,   are   presented   in  the    book. 

The  topics  covered  in  the  text  are  those  included  in  a  number  of  modern  courses  of  study  that  are 
followed  in   representative  schools  of  different  types   located    in    widely    separated    sections    of    the    country. 

The  Lazv  of  Business  contains  352  pages  and  sells  for  #1.20,  from  which  you  may  deduct  your  usual 
school  discount. 

Order  From   Our  Nearest   Office 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  Toronto  London 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Vol.   19 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  DECEMBER.  1943 
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* 

EDUCATION 

* 

Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  what 

' 

they  do 

not  know.   It  means  teaching  them  to  be- 

* 

have  as 

they  do  not  behave.    It  is  not  teaching 

* 

the  youth  the  shape  of  letters  and  the  tricks  of 

numbers,   and   then  leaving   them   to  turn    their 

arithmetic  to  roguery,  and  their  literature  to  lust. 

* 

• 

It  means,  on  the  contrary,  training  them  into  the 

perfect 

exercise  and  kingly  continence  of  their 

bodies  and  souls.    It  is  a  painful,  continual  and 

M 

difficult 

work  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by  watch- 

* 

ing,  by 

warning,  by  precept  and  by  praise,  but 

' 

above  all — by  example. — John  Ruskin: 

* 

* 

* 

• 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Sit  up,  don't  slouch.  Sit  well  back 
in  the  chair.  Lean  forward.  The  body 
should  not  touch  the  desk.  The  feet 
should  be  on  the  floor  about  even. 
Place  the  arms  on  the  desk  with  the 
elbow  extending  about  one-half  an 
inch  off  of  the  edge  of  the  desk.  The 
elbows  should  be  evenly  off  or  evenly 
on  the  desk  to  keep  the  shoulders  even 
and  the  spine  straight. 

Curve  the  fingers  gracefully  as 
though  you  were  grasping  a  ball. 
The  first  finger  should  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  holder.  The  holder  should 
cross  the  second  finger  at  the  base  of 


the  nail.  The  thumb  should  be  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  holder  between 
first  and  second  finger.  Study  the  ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The  weight  of  the  arm  should  be 
on  the  muscles  below  the  elbow.  The 
hand  should  rest  on  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  Avoid  a  cramped,  awk- 
ward position  and  do  not  grip  the  pen- 
holder. The  knuckles  should  point  to- 
ward the  ceiling,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  wrist  to  be  flat.  You 
will  find  that  the  holder  crosses  at 
about  the  knuckle.  It  should  be  held 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
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Study   this   position    of    the    hand.     Notice    the  curve    o 

F 

the    fingers   and    where   the   holder   crosses   the    knuckle. 

Movement 

Before  making  any  copies,  let  us 
roll  the  arm  around  freely  on  the 
muscle  below  the  elbow  with  the  hand 
slightly  off  of  the  desk.  In  this  way 
you  can  feel  the  large  muscles  which 
are  used  in  making  capitals  and  small 
letters.  Use  this  same  movement  in 
most  of  your  writing,  combining  it 
with  the  hand  movement.  The  little 
finger  slides  on  the  up  strokes  of  the 
small  letters  and  rests  or  drags  on 
the  downward  stroke  like  in  the  small 
letters  "i"  and  "u."  In  making  a  let- 
ter like  the  Capital  "O",  the  move- 
ment comes  from  the  shoulder  and 
the  arm  rolls  on  the  muscle  below  the 
elbow. 


The  right-handed  student  should 
turn  the  top  of  the  paper  toward  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  desk  with  the 
arm  at  right  angles  to  the  ruled  lines 


Position  of  the  Paper 

on  the  paper.  The  left-handed  student 
should  turn  the  paper  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  top  of  the  paper  for 
the   left-handed   student  should   point 


towards  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
desk.  The  penholder  should  point  to- 
wards the  elbow  of  the  left-handed 
student. 
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This  copy  shows  the  similarity  between  the  h,  1  and  k.  It  is  always  well  to  practice  letters  in  groups  study- 
ins;'  their  similarity,  and  dissimilarities.  The  main  difference  between  the  h  and  k  is  the  second  part.  Give  these 
parts  special  attention  in  both  letters.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  practice  words  over  and  over.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  write  a  sentence  or  word  then  rewrite  the  part  which  you  do  not  do  so  well.  Study  these  parts,  refer  to  your 
textbook  and  get  a  good  mental  picture  of  the  letter  then  practice  again  until  you  see  improvement.  Oftentimes 
one  cannot  write  an  entire  word  but  can  write  sections  of  it,  or  by  repeating  that  section,  the  entire  word  can  soon 
be  written  well. 


Write  the  words.  If  you  cannot  make  a  good  G  practice  on  the  different  exercises  for  the  G  in  this  copy.  See 
that  the  lines  are  smooth.  Wherever  there  are  kinks  it  is  an  indication  of  faulty  movement.  Speed  up  and  use  less 
finger  movement.     Stop  on  the   point  before  making  the   final  stroke  of  the  G. 


In  making  the  small  g  keep  the  loop  below  the  line  full  and  the  a  part  of  the  g  should  also  be  clear  and  full. 
The  space  inside  these  two  sections  should  appear  about  even.  Study  the  proportion.  The  loop  part  should  be 
larger  than  the  body  part.  The  body  oval  covers  one  space  while  the  entire  letter  is  three  spaces.  See  if  your  loop 
extends   half-way    between    the    base    line   and    the    next    blue  line  below. 
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Th?  S  is  a  beautiful  letter.  It  starts  with  a  curve  which  is  part  of  an  oval.  The  back  or  main  stroke  of  the 
letter  is  a  compound  curve.  Think  of  the  Roman  S.  There  is  quite  a  similarity  between  the  script  S  and  the  Ro- 
man S.  Take  a  Roman  S  and  put  a  light  line  beginning  stroke  to  it  and  you  have  a  fairly  well  shaped  script.  S. 
Be  sure  to  stop  at  the  angle  before  making  the  final  stroke.  Test  the  slant  and  see  that  the  loop  of  the  S  is  full. 
In  fact,  you  should  compare  the  loop  in  the  S  and  G  for  size  and  slant. 


Swing  the  s  off  with  a  rolling  motion.  Curve  the  upward  stroke  and  the  downward  stroke  is  made  with  a  cir- 
cular motion.  Finish  the  s  upward  with  a  graceful  cur  -p.  The  s  is  slightly  taller  than  other  small  letters,  but 
should  appear  ine  same  in  siz-. 


Practice  various  exercises  and  letter  combinations.  Turn   your  work   upside  down   and   take  a   look.    Compare 
u  and  11. 


-^C^Z^^^     ^^O^T^C^^-Al 


Check  your  position  and  see  if  you  are  still  maintaining  a  good  standard  position. 
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Count  6/5  uou  write  . 
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Review  the  letters  you  haw  none  over.     You  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  letter  well  today,  but  after  repeatin; 
it  for  several  days,  you  are  bound  to  notice  improvement. 


Uo  not  Slip  your  penholder  or  use  excessive  finger  movement.  There  is  no  law  against  using-  some  finger 
movement,  but  if  your  lines  ate  kinky  and  labored,  it  is  an  indication  that  you  are  using  too  much  finger  move- 
ment and   going  too  slowly. 


Our  boys  in  the  service  are  required  to  repeat  day  after  day  the  things  in  which  they  must  become  pro- 
ficient. They  lealize  the  importance  of  drill  and  go  about  it  in  earnest.  The  sooner  school  people  realize  that 
to  acquire  any  degree  of  proficiency  in  skilled  subjects  requires  drill,  the  sooner  they  will  succeed  in  producing 
good  handwriting;. 


ft 
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CZ^&L^ 


Don't    expect    to   be   able   to   make    perfect   letters   without   plenty  of  practice.      It   requires   much   repetition  to 
acquire   skill. 

CyL^c<^yz^  C/£>t^j-7^i^'  C/l^c^2>?^/  C/c^^Pt/ 


Stu.lv    movement   as  well  as  form.     Each  letter  has   a  special  movement  all  its  own. 
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Stop,  Look,  Write 


Eileen   Broad 

High  School,  Richmond  Hill,  Ont. 

From  The  School 


"Blessed  are  those  who  see  what 
they  look  at,"  says  J.  J.  Bailey,  and 
blessed  indeed  are  they,  for  they 
shall  be  good  writers.  We  have  poor 
writers  because  pupils  have  looked  at 
letters  and  failed  to  see  their  true 
form.  In  fact,  seeing  is  half  the 
battle.  Eye  training  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  good  writing  as  muscular 
training,  and  just  as  difficult  to  ac- 
quire. How  can  the  hand  produce  a 
good  letter  if  the  mind  has  not  a 
clear   perception   of  it  ? 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  job  is  to 
help  pupils  to  see  the  correct  form 
of  letters  before  they  begin  to  prac- 
tice. But  also  we  must  create  an 
enthusiasm  for  fine  penmanship  in 
our  pupils,  for  without  it  no  progress 
can  be  made. 

Hints  to  Help  Pupils  to  See 

(1)  Letter  Analysis.  Before  the 
pupils  begin  to  practice  a  letter, 
write  a  very  large  one,  at  least  two 
feet  high,  on  the  blackboard.  An- 
alyze it  with  help  from  the  pupils. 

After  analyzing  the  letter,  write 
two  or  three  lines  of  the  letter  on 
the  blackboard  while  the  pupils 
watch.  They  will  be  curious  to  see 
if  you  observe  the  points  brought  out 
in  the  analysis.  At  the  same  time, 
a  mental  picture  of  the  correct  form 
is  being  made  in  their  minds.  If  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the 
pauses,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  gain 
control  of  the  hand  in  forming  the 
letters.  The  pauses  usually  occur  at 
sharp  points.  One  must  be  careful 
not  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
form,  or  the  speed  of  the  writing 
will  be  slowed  down  too  much.  Lines 
become  uneven  and  shaky  when  the 
writing  is  executed  too  slowly.  The 
tendency  of  pupils  to  write  too  slow- 
ly is  a  sign  that  more  arm-movement 
exercises  are  required. 

(2)  Transparent  Charts.  The  use 
of  a  transparent  writing  chart  will 
make  it  easy  for  the  student  to  see 
where  he  can  improve  his  letters. 
Let  the  pupil  place  the  chart  over  the 
best  letter  he  has  written,  and  he 
will  see  at  once  where  the  letter 
needs  to  be  corrected.  Be  sure  that 
the  dotted  line  on  the  chart  is  coin- 
cident with  the  writing  line  on  the 
paper. 

(3)  Encouraging  Criticism.  When 
criticizing  a  pupil's  work,  point  out 
the  good  qualities  of  his  letters.  He 
may  have  only  one  part  of  a  letter 
correct  —  point  out  that  part,  and 
praise  it.  In  another  letter  he  may 
have  another  part  correct;  praise 
that   part.     By   combining   the    good 


parts,  he  will  finally  produce  a  good 
letter.  When  he  does  one,  he  can  do 
a  hundred.  We  can  never  expect 
good  work  unless  we  encourage  it. 

(4)  Use  of  the  Blackboard.  Allow 
the  pupils  to  use  the  blackboard  as 
much  as  possible.  After  a  few  periods 
there,  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  write  better  at  the  board.  Why? 
Because  they  are  using  arm  move- 
ment, and  because  they  can  see  the 
big  letters  better.  Teach  the  pupil 
to  hold  the  blackboard  brush  behind 
his  back,  and  to  stand  well  back 
from  the  board  so  that  he  will  inhale 
less  dust.  Teach  him  to  hold  the 
chalk  between  his  thumb  and  index 
finger  so  that  it  rests  on  the  second 


TO  GET  RESULTS 

Have  a  regular  period  for 
handwriting,  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  handwriting  and 
equip  the  class  with  excellent 
handwriting  materials. 


finger,  one  end  of  the  chalk  pointing 
towards  the  center  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  lines  will  be  more  distinct 
if  the  chalk  is  rolled  as  he  writes. 

Just  as  on  paper,  there  will  be  a 
small  area  on  the  blackboard  where 
he  can  write  his  best.  It  will  be  the 
space  beginning  directly  on  the  eye 
level  and  extending  to  the  l'ight  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  shift  the  feet 
often!  so  that  he  is  always  writing 
in  "that  best  writing  area."  With 
practice,  this  area  can  be  increased. 

Try  to  write  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  board.  This  requires  a 
great  deal  of  practice  for  most  peo- 
ple, but  if  you  brush  the  board 
straight  across,  the  brush  marks  will 
serve  as  guide  lines.  If  you  wish  to 
have  a  straighter  line,  rule  the  board 
with  a  permanent  chalk. 

When  a  student  has  acquired  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  skill,  let  him 
write  a  certificate  for  himself  on  the 
blackboard.  You  sign  it,  then  photo- 
graph it.  The  picture  can  serve  as 
a  special  certificate,  and  he  will  be 
more  pleased  with  it  than  with  a 
beautiful    engrossed   one. 

(5)  Relative  Position  of  Pupil.  Al- 
ways let  the  student  stand  to  the 
left  of  you  when  you  write  for  him 
so  he  can  see  how  the  letter  has  been 
made. 


(6)  Eye  Test.  Have  you  one  or 
two  very  poor  writers  who  are  ap- 
parently normal  physically,  and  who 
put  forth  a  sincere  effort  to  write 
well?  It  may  be  that  their  eyesight 
is  defective.  See  that  they  have  an 
eye  test;  they  may  need  glasses. 

Generation  of  Enthusiasm 

Skill  in  penmanship  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  long  hours  of  intense 
concentrated  drill.  To  carry  the  pu- 
pil through  this  trying  period,  we 
must  arouse  in  him  enthusiasm  and 
the  will  to  work.  There  is  a  great 
danger  that  students  may  become 
discouraged  by  poor  results  and  bored 
by  the  tedious  monotony  of  the  drill 
exercises.  We  must  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  new  exercises,  new 
techniques  of  teaching,  and  be  ready 
with  little  rewards  and  encourage- 
ments for  the   pupils. 

A  large  variety  of  drills  will  help 
to  keep  the  pupil  interested,  since  he 
tires  of  the  constant  use  of  the  fund- 
amental oval  and  push-pull  exercises. 
Drills  made  up  of  separate  parts  of 
letters  are  good.  The  ordinary  oval 
and  push-pull  exercises  can  be  easily 
transformed  into  dozens  of  different 
exercises.  For  example,  the  continu- 
ous left  oval  can  be  decreased  in  size 
and  stretched  out  until  the  small  let- 
ter "e"  is  made.  Any  exercise  which 
develops  this  small  letter  is  good  be- 
cause the  "e"  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently occurring  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet. We  must  be  careful  to  point 
out,  however,  that  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  straightness  in  the  back  of 
the  "e."  The  use  of  the  continuous 
"u"  exercise  will  develop  the  desired 
straightness. 

Drawings  of  animals  or  objects 
made  by  adding  a  few  lines  to  a  well- 
formed  letter  always  arouse  keen  in- 
terest in  pupils — yes,  even  in  high 
school  pupils.  Draw  a  few  of  these 
on  the  board,  let  the  pupil  copy  them, 
and  soon  he  will  be  inventing  new 
ones. 

If  we  use  the  phonograph  occas- 
ionally, ordinary  routine  drills  and 
exercises  will  be  executed  with 
rhythm  and  delight.  The  rhythm  of 
the  music  overcomes  constrained  mo- 
tions and  free-arm  movement  is  at- 
tained. Records  are  available  with 
music  adapted  to  the  movements  used 
in  forming  the  letters.  Instructions 
about  the  letter  to  be  practiced,  po- 
sition of  body  and  paper,  and  the 
count  to  be  used,  are  given  before 
the  music  begins.  When  the  music 
commences,  the  voice  gives  the  count 
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for  a  few  measures  to  help  the  writer 
keep  proper  time  with  the  music. 

The  pupil  is  intrigued  by  the  ob- 
lique penholder.  Do  noi  permit  him 
to  use  it  when  firsl  beginning  the 
penmanship  course,  but  hold  it  up  as 
a  prize  to  be  won  by  acquiring  a 
certain  degree  of  skill.  Be  will  work 
diligently  for  the  privilege  of  writ- 
ing with  this  master  tool. 


Certificates  have  their  place  in  fix- 
ing a  goal  for  the  pupil.  When  the 
end  of  the  penmanship  course  ap- 
proaches,  Kraut    him    a    cert  ideate. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  teacher 
1 1 . -. ■. f      inspect  ion.      I  'ontac  I    u  il  h   ol  he) 

penmen's  work  and  ideas  through  the 
regular  or  frequent  reading  of  maga- 
zines devoted  to  penmanship  is  of 
inestimable    value    in    inspiring    the 


teacher.  The  EDUCATOR  magazine 
is  highly  recommended  to  all  pen- 
manship teachei  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  new  ideas.  It  contains 
lessons  in  ornamental  penmanship, 
roundhand.  broad  pen,  and  engross- 
ing, as  well  as  business  writing.  Crit- 
icism   by    experts    is    given    without 

charge     to     subscribers     who     submit 

copies  of  their  work. 


f/JMf   ft 


%/l  //  <      V& 


A  greeting  from   L.  F.  Klarquist   of  the   Kassel  Studio,   Chicago,   111. 


—  Pro  vero^ 


A  beautiful  little  gem  by  Milton  H.  Ross,  2274  Lake  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,   Itah. 


SPECIMENS 

Specimens    have   been    received    from 

the   following: 

Fannie  C.  Kendall 
11    Somerset   Ave. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
Dennis   O'Sullivan 
151  Lawton  Avenue 
Lynn,  Massachuse 
Robert   S.   Goldstein 
2300   Lincoln    Park   W. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
George  G.  Borum 
606  E.  Reeves  St. 
Marion,   Illinois 
John  Bollinger 
Pearl,  Illinois 

C.   E.   Bjornson 
Clewiston,  Fla. 

Charles  Romont 

83    Montgomery    St. 
Boston  16,  Mass. 
Frank  J.  Smith 
10    Parker   Street 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Anthony  Weed 

6600  N.  Glenwood   Ave 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Guy  R.  Newberry 
31   Melbourne  Ave. 
Detroit,   Michigan 

H.  0.  Keesling 

Pasadena  Bus.  College 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
Clara  M.  Koenig 

223  E.  18th  St. 
Davenport,   Iowa 

C.  M.  Hoose 

224  Cliveden  Ave. 
Glenside,  Pa. 

Henry  Winters 

Parkers  Prairie,  Minn. 

James  H.  Webb 
4257  P.S.D. 

Meridian,   Miss. . 
Kenneth  R.  Bowman 

Gazelle,  Calif. 
John  Hester 

General  Delivery 
Minneapolis.   Minn. 

Donald   K.  Faler 

201   Federal  Building 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
John  R.  Eye 

Dunsmore  Bus.   College 
Staunton,  Virginia 

Earl  Douglas 
4  Court  Street 

Little  Falls.  X.  Y. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  . . . 

Training  Today  For  Tomorrow 


The  pertinent  question  of  the  hour 
is— how  to  train  the  child  of  TODAY 
for  the  task  of  TOMORROW.  Are 
we  as  a  special  department  not  in  an 
excellent  position  to  do  our  bit  by 
recommending  more  intensive  train- 
ing for  TODAY'S  CHILD  in  a  basic 
skill  which  has  great  utilitarian 
value  ? — a  skill  useful  both  in  social 
and  business  areas;  a  skill  used  per- 
haps more  by  the  armed  forces  than 
any  other  one  agency  connecting 
home  with  the  battle  front?  These 
written  messages  which  have  crossed 
and  recrossed  continents  have  brought 
home  a  little  nearer  to  the  soldier 
who  longs  for  messages  of  love  and 
courage.  The  gift  which  is  given 
first  rating  with  the  man  in  uniform 
is  a   letter. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces  can  not  write.  We  know  defi- 
nitely that  manpower,  time  and 
money  are  being  expended  on  these 
men,  teaching  them  to  write  and  to 
read — and  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
as  long  as  the  war  continues.  Can- 
not the  home  front  do  a  little  more 
to  help  save  on  these  agencies  by 
providing  more  time  in  the  daily 
schedule  in  our  schools  for  more 
training   in  these   skills? 

A  noted  educator  recently  stated 
that  to  his  mind,  reading,  and  health 
were  the  necessary  fundamental  sub- 
jects. Educators  are  now  warning 
us  that  our  vital  job  is  to  teach  facts, 
skills,  and  accuracy.  To  do  this,  may 
we  not  have  to  revert  to  more  drill 
processes  in  our  daily  teaching;  more 
attention  to  posture, — the  health  an- 
gle and  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  letter  structure?  Would  this  not 
aid  in  giving  the  child  of  TODAY  a 
firmer  foundation  on  which  to  build 
his  castle   of  TOMORROW? 


FINDING  THE  NEW  TRAIL 

Olive  A.  Mellon 

(From  The  Pen.  published  by  The  Hand- 
writing Department  of  The  N.  J.  Educational 
Association). 

"We  have  lost  our  trail"  —  thus 
spoke  a  young  Navajo  Indian  in 
broken  English  when  questioned  as 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  Navajo  com- 
rades in  making  the  adjustment  to 
army  life. 

A  group  of  twenty-two  Navajos 
with  several  Indians  of  other  tribes 
arrived  at  the  Atlantic  City  Basic 
Training  Center  late  in  January. 
They  came  from  northern  Arizona 
and  were  sturdy  young  men  in  the 
early  twenties. 

Earlier  in  the  year  a  government 
spokesman  had  attended  the  anr"ol 
meeting  of  the  Tribal  Council  on  this 


By   Olive  A.   Mellon 

(From    The    Pen,    published    by    the    Hand- 
writing  Department  of  The  N.  J.   Educational 

Association). 


Arizona  reservation  and  explained  to 
the  Chiefs  the  position  of  the  United 
States  at  war.  It  was  made  clear  to 
the  Chiefs  that  their  men  would  not 
be  drafted  but  if  they  enlisted,  they 
would  be  given  preliminary  training 
on  their  home  soil  because  of  their 
limited  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  their  unfamiliarity 
with  the  American  way  of  life.  Many 
of  these  men  had  never  been  off  the 
reservation.  Time  passed  —  many 
young  men  of  the  tribe  enlisted,  no 
training  school  came  into  being;  they 
were  immediately  sent  to  various  in- 
duction centers  and  thrown  in  with 
thousands  of  other  soldiers.  They 
were  confused,  discouraged,  and 
homesick.  Only  two  or  three  men 
could  speak  or  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language.  They  were  finally 
sent  to  Atlantic  City  where  the  tall 
buildings,  the  ocean,  and  the  unin- 
telligible army  orders  only  added  to 
their  confused  state  of  mind. 

The  New  Trail  Comes  Into  View 

When  the  Special  Training  Unit 
was  set  up,  these  men,  together  with 
seven  hundred  other  men  of  various 
nationalities  were  put  in  charge  of 
a  group  of  instructors  (all  teachers 
in  civilian  life)  to  be  taught  the  three 
R's.  One  teacher  took  complete 
charge  of  the  Navajos.  His  job  was 
seemingly  hopeless  as  the  Navajos 
have  no  written  language,  therefore, 
no  texts  were  available  for  guidance. 
In  desperation  the  instructor  sought 
guidance  and  information  from  the 
director  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tality House,  Mrs.  William  Pugh. 
Mrs.  Pugh  contacted  the  Mission 
Board  in  New  York  City,  which  acted 
at  once.  It  furnished  pictures  which 
when  viewed  by  the  Navajos  brought 
great  joy  as  some  of  these  men  rec- 
ognized some  of  their  families  at 
work.  The  Mission  Board  also  sent 
for  a  Chief  who  is  a  missionary 
among  them  and  also  a  member  of 
their  Tribal  Council.  He  came  on 
from  Arizona  and  then  is  when  these 
Navajos  began  to  find  their  new  trail. 

A  Joyous  Reception 

You  can  well  imagine  the  reaction 
of  the  Navajos  when  their  teacher 
came  into  their  classroom  with  the 
Chief.  Typical  war  whoops  went  up. 
stamping,  clapping  and  best  of  all 
the  longed  for  talk  fest.  The  first 
evening  the  Chief  met  the  entire 
group  at  the  Hospitality  House  and 
they  all  went  into  a  huddle.  They 
poured    out    their    very    souls   to   the 


Chief.  Their  spokesman,  in  broken 
English  said,  "Came  big  water;  no 
find  war  on  big  water;  no  man  with 
little  moustache;  (they  all  under- 
stood they  were  out  to  get  Hitler) ; 
white  man  all  time  make  big  dance 
on  street  (marching  and  drilling). 
They  asked  for  their  home  folks  and 
home  news  in  general.  Several  of 
these  men  were  married  and  none  of 
them  knew  there  was  any  provision 
made  for  their  wives  and  families 
by  the  War  Department. 

The   Chief's    Program 

The  Chief  remained  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  letters 
for  the  men,  explained  General  Or- 
ders, made  up  insurance  papers, 
made  provision  for  allotments  for 
families,  interpreted  the  meaning  of 
dog  tags,  guard  duties,  military 
courtesy  dim  out  regulations,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  finest  contribution  the 
Chief  made  while  in  this  city  was  to 
assist  the  instructor  of  the  Navajos 
in  making  records  for  future  use. 
The  instructor  read  the  General  Or- 
ders while  the  Chief  repeated  in 
Navajo.  Records  were  also  made  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  and  a  dictionary  of  words  and 
translations  was  begun.  The  War 
Department  recognized  this  valuable 
work  of  the  Chief  and  has  enlisted 
his  services  for  further  work  in  the 
way  of  translations  and  record  mak- 
ing. 

Where  Are  They  Now? 

This  is  the  question  uppermost  in 
your  mind.  After  spending  six 
months  in  school  and  having  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  they  were  sent  out  with 
the  other  soldiers  to  other  training 
centers.  The  group  finally  became 
separated;  a  few  were  discharged  be- 
cause of  physical  unfitness;  some 
were  sent  to  New  Mexico  near  their 
homes;  one  is  now  in  North  Africa 
and  a  few  cannot  be  located. 
Our  Future  Obligation 

This  little  picture  of  the  Navajos 
portrays  to  us  the  need  for  more 
and  better  teaching  of  the  three  R's. 
With  our  fine  program  of  free  educa- 
tion in  our  country  we  still  have 
failed  to  reach  over  750,000  men  of 
military  age,  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  women  who  would  fall 
into  this  same  category. 

Looking  to  the  future,  let  us  re- 
solve to  go  forward  with  the  three 
R's  as  never  before  and  as  a  special 
group  of  instructors  interested  in 
handwriting,  let  us  teach  the  Youth 
of  today  the  skill  that  will  serve 
them  in  business,  serve  them  social- 
ly and  help  place  them  in  life's  regi- 
ment of  intelligent  citizens. 
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Manuscript  Writing 
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Spacing:  is  very  important  in  Manusci  ipt.  It  helps  to  make  the  work  readable  and  makes  it  more  attractive. 
Words  should  be  so  printed  that  they  stand  out  alone  as  a  picture  or  whole  unit.  The  child  should  see  the 
entire  word  as  in  reading.  Each  word  should  be  solid  with  more  space  between  words  than  in  words.  Examine 
good  type  and  see  how  each  word  stands  out.  Any  place  where  the  spaces  between  words  is  crowded  the  words 
become  difficult  to  separate  quickly.  They  are  confusing.  This  is  especially  true  if  there  are  also  wide  gaps  in 
the  words. 

In  Miss  Dawson's  class  a  little  first  grader  suggested  that  they  board  up  the  spaces  between  each  letter. 
Lines  were  drawn  between  each  letter  by  the  class. 

One  said  that  the  boards  need  be  very  long  to  hold  the  letters  together.  Each  then  marked  the  big-  long 
boards.  They  decided  to  eliminate  the  wasteful  long  boards.  Each  time  they  rewrote  the  copy  the  boards 
(spaces)    became   shorter   and   more   even. 


Tie 


The   words   above   are   incorrectly   spaced.      There   should  be  room  for  an  o  between  each  word. 
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Large  Writing  For  Beginners 


Manuscript  1-2  Cursive  3-8 


The  general  opinion  among  many 
educators  is  that  the  advantages  are 
greater  for  Manuscript  writing  in  the 
first  two  grades  and  greater  for  Cur- 
sive writing  in  the  upper  grades. 

Large  Writing  Is  Easier 

It  is  also  agreed  that  small  children 
can  learn  to  write  manuscript  or  cur- 
sive large  much  easier  and  with  less 
strain  and  ill  effects  than  they  can 
learn  to  write  the  small  adult  size. 
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Third:    Size  should  be  large  for  the  child's  sake. 


Size  V-i  in.  Grade  One 
Years  of  experience  and  study  have 
proven  to  us  that  after  pupils  have 
worked  at  the  blackboard  the  most 
practical  and  serviceable  size  for  pen- 
cil work  in  the  first  grade  is  Vs  inch 
tall  for  small  letters  like  a.  On  board 
size  should  be  4  in.  for  caps  and  2  in. 
for  short  letters. 


Large  writing  is  universally  recog- 
nized by  educators,  psychologists  and 
teachers  as  being  proper  and  easier 
for  the  child  to  write.  Large  writing 
is  easier  for  the  child  when  the  capi- 
tals and  loops  are  made  two  instead 
of  three  times  as  large  as  the  small 
letters.  To  force  the  child  to  make 
loops  three  times  as  tall  as  u  when 
made  Vk"  high  would  be  increasing 
his  difficulties  of  learning  to  write. 


First:     Start    the  child   at   the   board 
for  either  Manuscript  or  Cursive. 


Cursive   writing   in    first    and   second    grades   should    be    large    and    done 
with  a  pencil  with  large  lead. 


Second :   Use  pencil  with  large  lead. 


Fourth:  Paper  should  be  held 
straight.  Manuscript  should  be  verti- 
cal. 

One  main  reason  for  teaching  Manu- 
script is  that  only  one  alphabet  has 
to  be  learned. 

Holding  the  paper  straight  pro- 
duces vertical  writing  like  the  type 
in  the  student's  other  textbooks.  Turn- 
ing the  paper  either  way  would  pro- 
duce an  undesirable  backward  or  for- 
ward slant.  Vertical  printing  is  the 
easiest  style  for  the  child  to  read  or 
write. 
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Fifth:   Second  grade  writing  should   by  no  means  be  greatly  reduced  in  size.    Small  writing  in  first  and  second 
grades  is  injurious  to  the  child  and  undesirable. 


In  various  kinds  of  type  and  letter- 
ing the  proportions  vary  from  that 
of  Script.  In  the  Roman  alphabet  the 
capitals  and  loops  are  about  two 
times  as  large  as  the  small  letters. 
In  many  styles  the  proportion  can  be 
reduced  even  less  and  still  retain  leg- 
ibility. This,  however,  cannot  be  done 
with  safety  in  cursive  writing  on  ac- 
count of  the  e  and  1  and  other  letters 
becoming  confusing. 

When  writing  cursive  large  on 
every  other  line  on  Y2  inch  ruled 
paper,  one  cannot  make  the  capitals 
and  loops  less  than  the  two  full 
spaces  without  getting  into  difficulty 
with  legibility.  This  is  not  true  of 
Manuscript,  but  by  leaving  a  little 
white  space  between  the  capitals  and 
the  line  above,  you  can  get  a  clear, 
pleasing  effect  that  is  not  confusing. 

Consider  the  Child 

Teachers,  therefore,  who  may  ex- 
perience a  little  difficulty  in  making 
large  manuscript  should,  for  the  sake 
of  the  child,  try  to  follow  the  copies 
in  size  and  shape  as  given  in  the 
text  book. 


The  proportion  of  adult  writing  is: 

One  space  for  minimum  letters, 

Two  spaces  for  d  and 

Three  spaces  for  loops  and  capitals. 

This  leaves  one  space  between  capi- 
tals and  the  line  above.  In  artistic 
lettering  or  type  it  is  a  rule  to  keep 
each  line  separate  and  not  touching 
any  other  line  above  or  below.  There 
should  always  be  space  between  capi- 
tals and  the  line  above,  in  adult  'writ- 
ing. 

Teachers  Insist  on  Small  Work 

Many  teachers  following  the  Manu- 
script lessons  in  the  Educator  or  in 
taking  manuscript  by  correspondence 
send  in  work  which  is  small  and  well 
executed  in  form  but  not  large  enough 
for  primary  work.  Since  manuscript 
writing  is  intended  mainly  to  assist 
first  and  second  graders  to  express 
themselves  with  the  least  possible  ef- 
fort and  confusion  we  should,  in  our 
manuscript  work,  consider  first  the 
child  and  the  teacher  second.  It  is  the 
child  we  are  trying  to  help  first  even 
though  we  desire  to  make  the  teach- 
er's work  as  easy  and  interesting  as 


possible.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  child  is  immature  and  does  not 
have  the  muscular  coordination  and 
knowledge  of  letter  forms  that  adults 
have.  He  can  visualize  and  execute 
the  large  forms  easier  than  the  small 
forms. 

Reason   for  Tendency   to  Write  Small 

Possibly  the  reason  why  teachers 
letter  small  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
previously  had  some  work  or  training 
in  small,  light  line  lettering.  Some 
may  even  have  worked  as  draftsmen, 
librarians,  or  done  some  kind  of  com- 
mercial lettering.  Naturally  one  who 
has  lettered  small  will  find  large  let- 
tering a  little  difficult.  The  tendency 
is  to  do  the  thing  the  way  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  doing  it,  not  giv- 
ing much  thought  to  the  requirements 
of  the  child. 

Less  Skillful,  Less  Tiring  and  Easiei 

Large  manuscript  writing  is  less 
skillful,  less  tiring  and  in  every  way- 
is  much  easier  for  the  child  than 
small  lettering. 
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Sixth:  A  change  to  ink  is  made  in  the  third  grade.    Size  should  be  rather  large.    Very  small  writing  is  harmful 
to  the  child's  health  and  produces  a  cramped  style  of  handwriting. 


Seventh:  Adult  size  and  proportion  of  handwriting  should  not  be  introduced  before  the  fourth  grade.  They 
are  old  enough  to  master  the  technique  of  handwriting  in  this  grade,  and  it  is  a  great  inspiration  to  them  to  know 
that  they  can  write  like  adults. 
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MOVEMENT  DESIGNS 


In  making  a  movement  design  first 
lay  out  the  pattern,  using  compass 
and  ruler.  Draw  head  and  base  lines 
for  the  various  exercises  to  fit  into 
the  design.  The  exercises  can  be 
of  uniform  size  or  tapered  as  needed. 

When  filling  in  the  pattern  mix 
the  various  exei'cises  to  best  suit  the 
design,  keeping  in  mind  always  the 
value  of  the  movement  rather  than 
art  in  the  design.  Use  ovals  in  placs 
of  circles  and  keep  the  exercises  on 
the  forward  slant  of  the  writing. 
Turn  the  paper  to  accommodate  the 
slant  of  the  exercise. 

Roll  the  arm  freely  on  the  muscles 
below  the  elbow.  This  is  a  drill  in 
movement  rather  than  art  in  design. 
The  design   simply  increases  interest 


Get  subscribers  for  The  Educator 


book    "How    to    Be- 
come     an      Expert 
Penman",    which 

shows     what     others 
hare       accomplished 
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!    my    favorite    pens 
eautiful    flourished    1 
MlftT. 

T.  M 

oi   25-0 

Enclose  10c  for  one 
and    your    name    with    a 
ird    on    a    card.       Write 

TEVIS 

Chllllcothe,    Mo. 

CARVED    GREETING    CARDS 

Plain    designs     $1.00  per  doz. 

Designs    in    Color $1.50  per  doz. 

2   Cards    (one  of  each   above) 20c 

J.    D.    CARTER.    DEERFIELD      ILL. 


TRY    "STRAHM    SPECIAL" 

Hand    Made   Oblique    Penholders 

Designed    for    Writing    Roundhand 

This  is  what  a  leading  American  Penman 
says :  "The  holder  is  truly  a  fine  piece  of 
work  and  I  believe  any  penman  who  strives 
to  make  each  job  a  little  better  than  the  one 
before  will  feel  that  this  holder  will  make 
the  going  a  little  easier,  thereby  making  the 
work  more  inspiring  and  with  a  feeling  of 
pride."  Prices  right.  For  full  information 
address  F.  L.  Tower.  601  West  Pleasant 
Street,    Hammonton,   New   Jersey. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 


Copies  by   Well-Known   Penmen 
Collected  and  Edited  by  The  Educator  Staff 


The  secret  of  good  Engrosser's  Script  is  contrast  between  li^ht  lines  and  shade-,  also  the  regularity  of 
the  shaded  down  strokes. 

To  get  contrast  develop  a  liji'ht  touch  on  the  hair  lines,  and  a  regular  pressure  on  downstrokes.  Working 
on  upper  and   under  turn  exercises   is  excellent  practice. 

See  that  your  pen  and  ink  are  in  good  shape.  The  pen  should  be  sharp  and  not  scratchy.  The  ink  should 
not  be  too  black  and  heavy.  A  few  drops  of  water  often  improves  the  hair  lines.  Keep  the  points  of  the  pen 
even.     Too  much  pressure  on  one  nib  or  the  other  will  r  uin  the  line  and  the  pen. 
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To  secure  uniform  size  you  must  rule  accurately  h 
in  ruling  is  important,  and  more  important  is  your  foil 
good  excuse  for  making  some  letters  taller  than  others  i 
this  is  not  important  in  practice  work,  but  it  is. 

Study  the  shape  of  each  letter.     Get  a  clear  mental 
is  a   good   plan  to  try  to  draw  the  forms   large   with   a 
Erase  and  redraw  until  you  do  get  good  forms. 

All  loops  should  be  the  same  size  above  and  below 
help  you  to  see  sizes  easier.     See  that  your  over  and  un 
your  work  around  and  examine  it. 

Always  raise  the  pen  on  turns  at  the  base  line  for 
on  turns  at   the  top,  such  as  in  n  and  m.     That,  howev 


•ad  and  base  lines,  using  a  hard  sharp  pencil.  Accuracy 
owing  accurately  the  guide  lines.  There  really  is  no 
f  you  take  time  to  rule  guide  lines.     Some  students  think 

picture  so  you  can  close  your  eyes  and  still  see  it.  It 
pencil  to  see  if  you  really  know  the  shapes  of  the  letters. 

the  line.  Black  in  the  open  parts  of  the  loops.  This  will 
der  turns   are   the   same   in   width   and    roundness.     Turn 

areful,  accurate  work.     Some  tine  penmen  raise  it  also 
.  is  not  so  important  as  raisins'  it  at  the  base  line. 


Care  is  necessary  in  making  the  smallest  details.  Do  you  get  your  dots  all  the  same  size,  and  rounding '.' 
A  light,  poorly  placed  dot  is  not  beautiful.  Check  all  your  dots  in  A.  B.  F.  G,  H.  I.  K.  M,  N.  P.  R,  S,  T, 
Y.  W,  X,  b.  c.  i.  j,  h,  s.  v,  w,  and  x.  That  makes  25.  Perhaps  you  can  rind  more.  Make  a  page  of  this 
jrroup  of  letters   watching  the  dots.     You  might   also  include  the  period,  comma,  semicolon,  etc. 
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i\t  its  annual  reunion  ano  Mnner  hclo  on  7Uaij-5,  l93*iL,  at  the 
.Hotel  Ucnbomc,  Boston,  ~^Unammousfi|  passeb  the  follow- 
— — - —     —  inc\  resolutions  - 

^hevei\£:^en}am\nD.y(\nb£jerve*  as  ^ub-Ttlaskr 

in  the  £?liot  School  from  13S5  to  W05,  a  perioD  of  twenty 
—  Ajcars 


ZJte never  actually  left  the  oliot  School  inspirit, 
but  he  has  ever  been  U'ith  us  auT)  amongst  us  bliot  -School 
Bous  the  same  h  on  ore's  teacher,  belovco  counselor  anD 
—  staunch  trienD:~ 


^Mllll 


in&&* 


^6 


Kcsolueor^at  \vc,  the  bSi^t/^dl$0£  ^Ylkmm attest 
our  Deep  appreciation  unsiuertuncj  loualtu  ant*  everlasting 
-friniDship  to  our  hiqhlu  esteemed  master 


)t^££0lV&y£'3Ki\t  we  reverently, bevotcMv  anb  sincerely 
""V  invoke  the  father  of  us  all  to  permit  his  beniqn  influence 
to  continue  to  carry  on  in  our  tta therin cjs  for  many, many, 
—  a? ears  to  come 


A  nice  custom  among  business  organizations  is  to  present  words  of  appreciation  to 
deserving  persons  engrossed  and  beautifully  illuminated.  The  above  was  made  by 
The  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  of  Boston. 


Send  your  subscriptions  and  contributions  to  The  Educator  now. 


TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  read  what  penmen 
say.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  001 
West    Pleasant    Street,    Hammonton,    N.   J. 


all  far  3I.D 


&. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists   for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  T. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By  appointment  only. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  this  course  and  improve  jour  skill  in  business  writing. 


There  is  a  beaut;  about  ornamental  penmanship  which  is  appealing  to  most  people.  They  like  to  sec  beauti- 
ful penmanship  even  though  they  can't  do  it  themselves.  Of  course  they  don'1  approve  of  unnecessary  ornament 
on  letter  of  a  purely  business  nature,  but  on  those  personal    notes,    wedding,    birth    and    other    announcements, 

beautiful    pemanship  adds   much   to   their  value. 

By  giving  ornamental  penmanship  a  little  careful  study  anyone  can  soon  learn  where  the  shades  and  flour- 
ishes belong.  A  Sourish  at  the  proper  place  adds  to  the  harmony  and  beauty,  but  in  the  wrong  place  does  not 
add  any  beauty,  rather  it  adds  confusion  and  discord. 

In  good  onamental  penmanship  every  stroke  and  shade  has  a  definite  place  and  purpose.  First  of  all,  you 
must  maintain  plainly  the  foundation  of  the  letter  so  that  no  matter  how  many  flourishes  are  added  ihe  leit.-i 
is    legible. 


^J/J^ 


Some  general   rules  to  follow: 

1.  Make  all  crossings  at  right  angles  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

2.  Get   shades   and   flourishes   evenly   spaced  as   possible.     Avoid  crowding. 

3.  Lines   should  be  light  and   unshaded   except  where  shades  are  desired. 

4.  Avoid  kinky  lines. 

5.  Make  full  graceful   ovals  which  should  be  either   on  the  regular  slant  of  the  writing  or  horizontal. 

Arnold's   black   ink   mixed   with    Higgin's    Eternal    Ink,  about  2  to  1,  makes  a  good  mixture  procurable  today. 
Add  water  as  desired. 
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GOOD  PRACTICE  PAPER 

Economy  demands  that  naper  for 
penmanship  practice  be  right  in  qual- 
ity as  well  as  in  price.  Low-priced 
paper  may  be  very  expensive,  even 
worthless. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  the 
quality  of  paper  used  by  students  in 
various  schools.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  to  those  who  examine 
specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  penmen  make  the  mistake 
of  using  paper   of  inferior   quality. 

Use  your  judgment  in  selecting  pa- 
per which  is  not  too  soft  or  too 
rough.  It  may  be  too  thick  or  too 
thin,  or  not  of  the  right  color.  Hold 
it  up  to  the  light  to  see  its  clearness. 
Buy  from  dealers  who  understand 
penmanship  requirements. 

Use  paper  wisely.  Buy  the  best  that 
you  can  secure,  then  keep  it  clean 
and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
When  the  lines  are  filled  with  writ- 
ing, turn  the  page  around  and  work 
movement  exercises  crosswise.  That 
will  encourage  freedom  of  movement. 
Some  very  beautiful  designs  can  be 
worked   out  in  the  handwriting  class. 

If  the  paper  is  heavy  enough  use 
bo'.h    sides. 


Mr.   Hill  is  one  of  the   finest  penmen   and   engrosser; 
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On  Illegible  Signatures 


Prom  Saturdaj   Evening  Post 


A  long-suffering  decipherer  of  il- 
legible signatures  finally  rebels,  with 
this  amusing  result. 

Q.  X.  Grmmpfhh, 

Office   Of  the   Vice-President, 
Intel-national    Investments,   Ltd. 
New    York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Grmmpfhh: 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  re- 
ceive your  note  of  the  fifth.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  source  of  mutual 
pleasure  to  discuss  "old  times  at  col- 
lege" with  you,  provided  I  can  dis- 
cover what  college  it  was  we  at- 
tended together. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Grmmpfhh,  you  place 
me  in  a  most  embarrassing'  position. 
In  the  first  place,  I  don't  even  re- 
member your  name.  In  fact,  I  don't 
even  know  your  name.  Silly  of  me, 
isn't  it?  Especially  after  you  have 
signed  it  so  boldly  and  confidently 
on  the  letter  you  sent. 

My  first  thought  was  to  consult 
Moody's.  They  rate  your  company 
very  highly.  But  they  mention  not 
one  Mr.  Grmmpfhh  among  the  vice- 
presidential   staff. 


The  closest  1  could  find  to 
Grmmpfhh  was  Grimmer.  But  you 
are  not  Pete  Grimmer,  because  Grim- 
mer signs  his  name  so  it  looks  like 
Thurber,  especially  because  he  never 
dots  his  "i."  Furthermore,  his  ini- 
tials P.  G.  look  like  R.  T.,  and  I'm 
certain  yours  were  closer  to  Q.  X. 
than  anything  else. 

Then  there  is  Ralph  Gregory.  But 
Ralph  always  runs  his  signature  to- 
gether so  it  looks  like:  Salsrslsrr 
with  a  little  hook  at  the  end  that 
stands  for  "y."  I  played  handball 
with  Ralph  yesterday.  He  claims  he 
didn't  send  it.  So  that  means  you 
aren't  Gregory. 

I'm  equally  sure  you  are  not  Bill 
Williams.  His  signature  looks  like 
one  of  those  writing  exercises  we  did 
in  the  grade  schools: 


4Wftm<«*~ 


except   for   the   two   dots   he    puts   in 
at    random.      You   couldn't   be    Bill. 


I  can't  close  without  bringing  in 
L.  L.  Lewis.  His  signature  starts 
with  two  or  three  tall  "l's"  anil  ends 
with  smaller  ones  that  have  tinned 
to  "e's,"  like  this: 


Jlltjv^ 


But  you  aren't  Les.  because  he  has 
an  advertising  agency  and  wouldn't 
be  seen  in  an  investment  office.  Still, 
I'm  very  happy  you  remembered  me. 
"Q.  X."  In  fact,  I  am  so  impressed 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  have  dinner 
together  Thursday.  Meet  me  at  my 
office    at    fiv?. 

Yours  truly. 


(Reproduced  by  special  permission 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Copy- 
righted, 1942,  by  The  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company.  Cuts  were  loaned  to 
us  by  The  Wolf  Envelope  Company. 
Cleveland). 


A  simple  lesson  in  flourishing  made  by  M.  B.  Moore.  Practice  the  neck,  body  and  wing  stroke  until 
you  can  get  the  shape,  proportion  and  location  of  shades.  We  suggest  that  you  draw  the  head  in  pencil  to 
aid  you  in  getting  the  proper  shape.  A  flourish  is  not  ve.ry  attractive  unless  the  head,  eye  and  bill  are  well 
drawn.    Get  plenty  of  snap  into  the  shades. 
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Pmutient 
^  %trnuittnmd  BiiitinriW  lllarhinrs  Curpnnitiun 

V  (TiuttimuT  ^rntiiT  llvpnrtxixmt 

of  the  Chicago   i9Hicc_  want  to  ^tnccreh 

thank  vou    an5>    the    other    tvccattvo<r 

oi    fl)c  o'ntcrnational  KmsineSiOllaehincs 

Corporation  for  the  manv  i?picnoio  policies 

aooptc^  to  insure  our  welfare   ano  security 

•^    as  well  as  the  welfare  ai^  security)  oi  our  ram t lies. 

Iiljl*  increase  in  ohr  salaries  ai^  o'iu<uraucc  ^oli- 
H  eies  make  us  all  verv   proufc   to  he  part  of  this 
^reat   oi;aa nidation. 

jr  plcbac    our  sincere    tovaltv  to  you  anfc   to    this 
lousiness  whieh  Ave  helieve   is 

3Ui  jUnstttuttim  that  mill  mi  mi  Thitiut 

9Itorcli«,l9.'t  -• 


From  the  M.  L.  Harris  Studio,  Chicago,  Illinois — it  is  a  masterpiece. 

abedtfghijk 

Imnopqrstuv 


SPEEDBALL  LETTERING 

In  this  alphabet  Maxwell  Heller  shows  the   order   m  which  the  strokes  should  be  made.     Draw  head  and  base 
lines.    Watch   alignment,  spacing  and   proportion. 

The   space    inside   of   the   letters    c,  o,    p,   q,   etc.,   should  be  perfect  ch'cles. 
Use  black  heavy  ink  and  watch  your  dipping  of  ink.     Too  little  ink  will  make  gray  lines  while  too  much  ink 
makes  blots. 
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Mr.  Henning  has  been  with  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College  for  many  years 
the   Zanerian    College   of   Penmanship.    Columbus,   Ohio. 


He  originally  took  work  at 


EXCHANGE    DEPARTMENT 

Learn  from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers and  build  lasting  friendships  by 
joining  the  exchange  club.  The  fol- 
lowing members  agree  to  send  speci- 
mens and  exchange  letters  with  any 
other  penmen: 

George  G.  Borum 
600  E.  Reeves   St. 
Marion,   Illinois 

E.  H.  Van  Patton 
Avoca,  New  York 

C.  E.  Heffelfinger 

General  Delivery 
Jeannette,  Pa. 


ENGROSSING  SPECIMENS 
C.  A.  Romont,  83  Montgomery  St., 
Boston  16,  Mass.,  is  greatly  improv- 
ing his  engrossing  work.  Specimens 
have  just  been  received  containing 
some  well  made  lettering  and  scroll 
work  in   colors. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


Write  (or  our  new  Free  Book, 
' '  How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City,    Mo. 


bemoniaiBibutftf 
Resolutions 
tf>  Testimonial^  j 
^Certificated  of 


~  JJJJJJ IT  l  UllUUI     I 

illuminated  on  porrhmrnt 

KB  enu  champ 

ifngrossrr  Illuminator 

35  5South6roabmau, 

A    V?os  An$rt*<-(?aliforiuQ     A 
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& 


<>^ 


'^<^-r1 — & 


The  top  specimen  was  written  by  Muriel  Greer.  The  second  one  was  written  by  Hazel  Buchholtz.  Both  are 
students  in  the  Minneapolis  Business  College  and  are  taking  penmanship  work  from  J.  A.  Buell,  the  efficient  pen- 
manship  teacher  of  that  institution. 


t?£-t 


_'^>  ,<tit-cir  S  £--r  •/ 


'  J 

iV////^>^   Edward   Hic^kson 


This   specimen   was   written   by   Meredith   Yeago,   Dunsmore    Business    College,    Staunton,    Virginia.     John    R. 
Eye  is  the  penmanship  teacher.    Mr.  Yeago  is  an  unusually  skillful,  coming  young  penman. 
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THE  WOULD  NEEDS  MEN 

There  comes  t<>  me  in  visions  of  the 

night 
The  schemes  of  men  who  compromise 

with  right: 
For  common  usage  mow  proclaims  as 

pood 
The  evils  which  breed  wealth  in 

plentitude. 
The   wrongs   which   are   intrenched   in 

sordid  greed 
Behind   the  mask  of  profit,  who   will 

heed  ? 
For   practice   makes   acceptable   the 

laws, 
And  conscience  seared  by  gold  counts 

not  the  flaws. 

The   world    needs    men;    upright    stal- 
wart  men 

Who  dare  defend  the  right  with  voice 
and  pen: 

The   kind   of  men   that   money  cannot 
buy 

Or    promised    fame:    who    will    refute 
the  lie 

That    all    men    have   a    price;    that    if 
the  lure 

Is  big-  enough,  the  best  will  not  en- 
dure. 

There   are    true   men   who   will    not 
count  the  cost 

There  are  brave  men  or  else  the 
world   is  lost. 

The  ethics  of  the  present  will  not  do: 

Each    age    must   write   its   business 
laws   anew. 

The    past    has   said    that   money   was 
success. 

The  future  will  be  built  on  righteous- 
ness. 

And  service  to  mankind  will  have  re- 
ward, 

Esteem    of   men   and   "Well   done" 
from  the  Lord. 

Then   ring  you   forth   the   clarion   call 
again: 

To   build    the   better   day:    The   world 
needs  men. 

— Robert   Holmes. 


MUCH    TIME  IS   LOST 

We  fee]  that  handwriting  is  a  very 

important  subject  and  it  doesn't  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves  in  our 
public  schools.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
in  this  office  that  we  do  not  have  dif- 
ficulty in  trying  to  decipher  some 
man's  name  due  to  poor  writing.  Fre- 
quently we  have  the  problem  of  try- 
ing to  decipher  manuscript  in  long- 
hand. 

We  recall  very  well  the  d»vs  wb»" 
we  were  in  grade  school  the  great 
attention  that  was  given  to  penman- 
ship. We  may  be  wrong  but  we 
doubt  very  much  if  the  students 
in  our  schools  today  are  given  the 
training  in  penmanship  that  was  pro- 
vided in  past  years.  This  is  most  un- 
fortunate, states  E.  L.  Newcomb,  Ex- 
ecutive President,  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association,  New 
York   City. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
trained  to  write  legibly  and  quickly. 
President  Roosevelt  once  commented 
on  the  large  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  drafted  men  and  said  that 
it  was  much  too  great.  In  a  recent 
newspaper,  we  notice  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  steps  to  reduce 
illiteracy.  Much  valuable  work  is  be- 
ing done  in  adult  educational  classes. 
Every  man  and  woman  should  at  least 
be  able  to  write  his  own  signature 
legibly.  It  is  quite  an  inconvenience 
in  a  busy  office  to  receive  a  letter  and 
be  unable  to  read  the  signature.  On 
many  letters  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
signature  is  printed  which  helps  o' 
in  guessing  the  identity  of  the  writer. 

.  We  would  welcome  the  day  when 
the  writer  of  illegible  or  scrawiy 
signatures  receives  a  severe  criticism 
and  treatment  much  the  same  as  he 
receives  when  he  commits  a  serious 
breach  of  etiquette.  After  all,  it's  a 
breach  of  etiquette  when  you  incon- 
venience others  with  illegible  writing. 


OUR    REDBIRD    FRIENDS 

The-    Redbird   sings   with   all    his   heart 

From   high  up  in  a  tree, 
Anil    tho'   he    sings    for   all    the    world, 

It   seems   it's   but   for  me. 

All    through    the    bright    sunshine    of 
.lay, 
Or   when   the  clouds   ;n  e   gray. 
He    sends,   "What   Cheer!    What 
Cheer!"  to  all 
To  drive  gloom   away. 

Most   times,   he   and   his   dusky   mate. 

Sing  love  notes  to  each  other; 
Some  times,  the   message  that  he 
gives 

Is   a   warning  to  another. 

He  and  his  bride  select  a  home 
In  which  to  live,  and  then 

He  drives  away  to  other  grounds 
All  those  who  are  his  kin. 

He  dresses  up  in  flaming  red 
From  beak  to  near  his  toes. 

And  does  not  have  to  camouflage 
For  safety  from  his  foes. 

The  female,  too,  can  sing  as  well 
As  her  bright-colored  mate; 

'Tis    quite   unique,   her   warbling,   for 
It's   not   a   common   trait. 

All   (iraise  to  these,  our  little  friends. 

Whose  song  of  joy  and  cheer, 
Ring  out  in   crystal,  bell-like,   tones 
Each   day   throughout  the   year. 
— C.  E.  Chamberlin 
San  Marcas,  Texas 

Mr.  Chamberlin  is  the  teacher  of 
penmanship  in  Southwest  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  where  hundreds  of 
teachers  have  come  under  his  guid- 
ance, and  believe  us,  large  numbers 
of  them  have  developed  into  excel- 
lent  penmanship  teachers. 

Mr.  Chamberlin,  a  Pennsylvanian. 
learned  his  penmanship  here  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  but  Texas  gave  him 
his     inspiration    for     poetry. — Editor. 


ABCDEFGHIJ 


KLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 

An  alphabet  by  J.  A.  LaRoche,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston.  Mass.  This  is  a  well 
executed   alphabet  and    one   which   deserves   your   careful  study. 

We  suggest  that  you  draw  the  alphabet  very  carefully  making  it  twice  as  huge  as  shown.  After  you  have 
carefully  penciled   the  alphabet,  ink  it   in  with   India  Ink. 
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Merry   Christmas  to  you  all, 

Each    and   every   one; 

Rapturous     joy    without     alloy, 

Radiant  with  fun. 

Yuletide    blessings    to    you    all. 

Children,  young  and  old; 

Holly  wreaths   and   mistletoe 

Reveries   unfold. 

Ivied    festoons    o'er    the    door; 

Strands   of   fairy   light; 

Tinkling    bells   a-wishing    all 

Merry  Christmas  bright, 

All   the  world,  it  seems  to   me, 

Stirs  with  Yuletide  memory. 

D.  B.  Henry. 


Advertising-  cut  by  the  Editor.  Work  for  this  cut  was  done  with  blacV 
ink  on  white  cardboard  and  the  engraver  reversed  the  center  part  of  the 
plate  giving  it  the  unusual  black  and  white  effect. 


T*i-i   '■             ..'■-..        '                 '    ■       1 

.- 

IN  MEMORIAM 

This  beautiful  piece  of  work  was  made  by  H.  W.  Strickland. 


This  greeting  was  sent  to  the  Old   Penman's  Art  Journal  many  years  ago.    It  deserves  a  place  in  your  scrap- 
book.    Most  of  you  will   recognize   it  as  the   work  of  C.  P.  Zaner. 
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^^^c^L-^e^^^^x-^-^^c-^^i---<e<!^^^^-^ 


Some  individual  letter  forms  which  were  made  by  C.  P.  Zaner.    In  doing  penwork  for  the  public,  the  penman 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  execute  something-  a  little  different.    You  will  do  well  to  try  different   styles. 
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From  A  To  Z  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Bv 


Strayers   Business   College,   Washington,   D.    C. 
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25  Cards  for  25c,  postpaid. 

Distinctly  Individual  -  Handwriting  Christmas  Cards1 

These  cards  have  a  strong  penmanship  appeal.     They  are  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  them  because  of 
their  beautv  and  dash. 

USE  THESE  CARDS  THIS  CHRISTMAS 

Twenty-five  designs  to  select  from.  They  are  different  and  distinctive.  Postal  card  size,  printed  in  black  ink  on 
good  heavy  cardboard.  Price  on  blank  Christmas  cards.  25c  per  set  of  25,  postpaid;  100  cards,  $1.00;  500  cards, 
$5.00;    1,000    cards,    $10.00.    A    penman's    Christmas   Card  for  lc. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612   NORTH   PARK   STREET  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Published    monthly    except    July    and    August    at    612   N.    Park    St..  Columbus.    O..    by   the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered  as   second 
class     matter     November     21.     1931,    at    the    post     office     at     Columbus.    Ohio,    under    Act  of   March    3.    1879.      Subscription    SI. 50    a    year. 
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VISUAL  SELF-HELPS 


Showing  Healthful  Posture  and  Efficient  Position: 

1.  For  manuscript  and  cursive  writing. 

2.  At  the  blackboard  and  the  desk. 

3.  For  both  right-  and  left-handed  children. 


By  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,    University    of    California 

One  set  $1.50 

Three  sets  $1.25  per  set 

All  Postpaid. 
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"Picture  Query" 

PLAN    of    TEACHING 
WRITING    POSITION 

Teachers  of  Handwriting 

will  find  mat  it 

Simplifies  Teaching  —  Keeps  Pupils 

Interested  —  Gets  Excellent  Results 

It's  VISUAL  Teaching  •  It's  POSITIVE  Teaching 


Published  by 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus  8,  Ohio 


Stop  at  the 

SEELBACH 

we'll  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  needn't  worry  about  a 
thing.. .check  in  at  the  Seelbach 

and  you're  sure  of  a  good  bed 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  Youll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
horn  #0  50 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WRITING  INK 

is   proof  against   age,   sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Xr*^- 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet -black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HI G GUIS  H 


HIGGINS  INK  CO..  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN  N  Y. 


"nmad  una 


Mr.  Webb  is  one  of  Mississippi's  finest  penmen.  He  hails  from  Meri- 
il.m.  This  alphabet  was  dashed  off  quickly  and  is  the  type  of  work  Mr. 
Webb  turns  out  in  large  quantities. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty  S-nd  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY.    PRINCIPLES    &   PRACTICE 

by    MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $   .50 

Additional   mailing  charge .10 

• 

SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE   PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  Av. 
Boston,   Massachusetts 


HOTEL 

CLARIDGE 

IS    PREFERRED 

The  Clandge  is  the  only  hotel  in  St  Louis  with 
tub,  shower  and  circulating  ice  water  in  every 
room.  A  superior  hotel  offering  splendid  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  hotel  rates.  .  .Two 
and  one-hall  blocks  from  Union  Station,  con- 
venient to  all  points  of  interest. .  .The  Marine 
Dininq  Room  —  finort  in  town. 

350  ROOMS  FROM  $2.25  parking 

TUB,  SHOWER  AND  RUNNING  ICE  WATER 


LOCUST    AT     EIGHTEENTH 


ST.  LOUIS 

MISSOURI 


Fits  any  hand  and  any 
pen  or  pencil. 

Adapts    itself    t  o    any 
system  of  writing. 


FITS    ANY    PEN 

Quickly  and  Easily  Attached 
to  Pen  or  Pencil. 


The  Zaner^Bloser 
Writing  Frame 

For  Right  and  Left-Handed   Persons 


Ic  makes  writing  interesting  and  the  teaching 
simple.  Insures  correct  hand  and  wrist  position, 
arm  movement  and  slant  of  penholder.  By  alter- 
nating writing  with  the  Frame,  then  without  it, 
pupils  automatically  acquire  the  correct  hand  po- 
sition and  arm  movement  necessary  to  good  writ- 
ing. 

Every  pupil  in  the  room  is  interested  in  trying 
it,  to  see  how  it  works  and  feels,  thus  every  pupil 
becomes  position  conscious  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  handwriting  is  noted  where  students  have 
access  to  a  Writing  Frame.  It  is  highly  recom- 
mended for  students  having  extra  trouble  with  po- 
sition and  for  discouraging  excessive  finger  move- 
ment. It  encourages  good  position  and  freedom  of 
movement. 

Send  25c  for  this  helpful  Z-B  Writing  Frame,  or 
$2.40    for   a    dozen,   net. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612   North   Park   St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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IMPROVE  YOUR 
HANDWRITING 


Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  demand  for  good  handwriting  than  today 
and  never  before  has  the  opportunity  for  improving  your  handwriting  been  better. 
The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  you  scientific,  wellplanned  courses 
which  can  be  taken  by  correspondence  in 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business  Handwriting  Course $10.00  $1.55 

Roundhand  or  Engrossers'  Script 12.00  2.60 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.85 

Advanced  Engrossing 12.00  2.05 

Ornamental  Penmanship   12.00  3.10 

The  instructions  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  They  are  the  results  of  years  of 
study  and  actual  experience  in  the  classroom.  The  Zanerian  has  had  an  unequalled 
experience  in  training  professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  teachers  of  pen- 
manship. A  large  percentage  of  America's  expert  penmen  have  received  their 
start  in  the  Zanerian.  You  also  can  receive  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  skill 
by  getting  under  their   instruction    now. 

A  combination  of  fresh-from-the-pen,  handmade  and  printed  copies  and  instruc- 
tions is  used  to  good  advantage.  Enough  of  the  handmade  copies  are  given  to  sup- 
ply inspiration  and  enough  of  the  photoen graved  copies  are  given  and  enable  us  to 
give  the  course  at  an  extremely  low  cost. 

Send  vour  enrollment  and  remittance  today  to 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 

(512  NORTH  PARK  ST. 
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_OUR  GLOBAL  WORLD 

A  Brief  Geography  for  the  Air  Age 

By 

Grace  Croyle  Hankins 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  other  eminent  edu- 
cators are  urging  that  American  citizens  become  better  acquainted  with  the  realities  of  the 
world  through  intensive  courses  in  world  geography.  "Our  Global  World"  was  written 
for  such  a  course. 

This  text  recognizes  that  the  air  age  is  rushing  towards  us  with  the  speed  of  the 
fastest  plane.  Already  aviation  has  shrunk  world  distances  almost  unbelievably  and  has 
reduced  tremendously  the  transportation  difficulties  of  mountains,  oceans,  and  deserts — 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  become  necessary  for  America  to  know  global  geography 
in  order  to  understand  better  the  problems  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  war  or 
in  peace. 

The  eight  sections  of  Our  Global  World  cover  these  topics:  This  Global  World — 
Maps  and  How  to  Read  Them — The  Topography  of  Our  Global  World — The  Natural 
Regions  of  Our  Global  World — The  Climate  and  Weather  of  Our  Global  World — The 
Natural  Resources  of  Our  Global  World — The  Population  of  Our  Global  World — The 
Economic    Development    of    Our    Global    World. 

In  addition,  there  are  important  appendices — -tables  of  global  world  statistics  (land 
areas,  water  areas,  etc.),  mountain  peaks,  mountain  passes,  islands,  rivers,  areas  of  bod- 
ies of  water — questions  for  each  chapter — reading  list  by  chapters  —  general- reference 
reading  list. 

More  than  half  the  page  space  of  this  truly  global  text  consists  of  fine  maps  and 
striking  pictures  of  areas  and  world  products  that  are  studied  because  of  their  world-wide 
importance.  From  original  concept,  this  book  was  designed  to  present  the  global  view- 
point. 

The  book  should  be  used  as  a  text  for  a  brief  course  or  for  supplementary  study 
as  a  factual  and  inspirational  aid  in  any  social-science  course.  Ninety-six  pages,  nine  by 
twelve,  beautifully  bound  in  color,  this  is  an  attractive  text  for  advancing  world  under- 
standing by  today's  youth — tomorrow's  citizens.      See  it  at  once. 

Examination  copy.  $1  postpaid;  regular  list  price.  Si. 32 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New    York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Vol.   49 


COLUMBUS,   OHIO,  JANUARY,   1944 
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• 

* 

THE   FOUR    FREEDOMS 

• 

Message  To  The  77th  Congress* 

In  the   future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make   secure,  we 

look    forward    to    a    world    founded     upon    four    essential 

human  freedoms. 

* 

THE  FIRST:     is    freedom     of    speech     and    expression — 
everywhere   in  the  world. 

THE  SECOND:     is    freedom    of    every    person     to    wor- 
ship  God  in   his  own   way — everywhere   in  the  world. 

* 

THE  THIRD:     is   freedom    from    want — -which    translated 

* 

• 

into    world     terms,     means    economic     understanding 

which   will    secure    to   every    nation   a   healthy   peace- 

time life  for  its  inhabitants — everywhere  in  the  world. 

THE  FOURTH:     is  freedom  from  fear— which  translated 

+ 

into   world    terms,    means    a   world-wide    reduction    of 

armaments   to   such   a    point  and   in  such   a  thorough 

fashion   that   no  nation   will   be  in  a  position  to  com- 

* 

mit  an  act  of  physical  aggression  against  any  neigh- 

bor— anvwhere. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

¥■ 

* 

* 

*    * 

*       * 

USE   THIS   IN   YOUR   HANDWRITING   CLASSES.— (Editor.) 

THE  EDUCATOR 

Published  monthly    te:;cept   July   and    August) 
By     The     ZANER-BLOSER     CO.. 
612    N.    Park    St..    Columbus,    O. 

E.     A.     LUPFER Editor 

PARKER   ZANER   BLOSER Business    Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    31.50    A    YEAR 

i To  Canada,   10c  more;  foreign   30c  more* 

Single    copy,    25c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old  as  well   as   the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
:hrough  which  to  reach  basiness  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the    issue   of   the   following   month. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By   E.  A.  Lupfer,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


The  F  is  like  T  with  a  cross  stroke.    Get  the  cap  directly  over  the  stem.    It  should  fit  as  though  it  were  part  of 
the  letter.    Special  attention  should  be  given  the  compound  curves.     Stop  on  the  sharp  retrace. 


The  top  and  bottom  loop  of  f  should  be  the  same  size  and  slant.   Keep  the  loops  open.    Stop  at  the  joining  on  the 
base  line.   Get  a  good  i  in  your  f. 


C^~ 


tTT^    ^i&^l^^t^^y^-  ^2L^^>i 


'^U^. 


Watch  the  slant,  spacing  and  height.    Draw  slant  lines  down  the  back  of  each  letter.   All  lines  should  be  uniform. 


Keep  the  back  of  I  straight.    Stop  on  the  retrace.    The  I  has  two  sections  in  which  the  spaces  are  equal.    Backs 
should  be  straight.    Keep  the  top  and  bottom  nearly  the  same  in  size.   Avoid  extremely  large  loops.   The  J  should  not 

interfere  with  the  letters  on  the  next  line. 


^^\       /?, 


fiJIQf  ^W 
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1ZZ^7 


1^4^ 


Learn  to  write  your  name  and  the  names  of  the  months  neatly.    Note  i  dots  and  punctuation  marks. 


T/tS 


.  .  ^w^  7/????79^7^    */79???^n^    77797?^^^ 

,:^79v7?iy7?v??v^7?v9?v  7^^9?v 


Use  an  over  rolling  movement  in  making  M.  The  first  exercise  encourages  freedom.  Run  them  along  without 
stopping.  Swing  freely  and  easily.  The  M  runs  gradually  down  hill  at  the  top.  Keep  the  letter  on  the  base  line. 
Finish  up  like  in  i.     See  how  many  letters  in  the  words   rest  on  the  base  line. 


The  I  is  a  tall  loop.    Keep  it  tall  to  be  different  from     e.     Back  should  be  straight.     Loop  is  full  and  clear. 


^l^lMllll^l  .J> 


10 
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^£^^^^^^^  ^M^ 


Practice  words  in  groups  and  separately.  Repeating  easy  words  over  and  over  enables  you  to  center  your  atten- 
tion on  a  few  details  at  a  time.  Repeating  words  after  you  learn  to  write  them  well,  serves  to  make  permanent  the 
correct  habit  of  writing. 


f 


P7T7. 


^^C^L^C>-t>LAy  --^77-24^ 


Lower  loops  are  important.     They  should  not  interfere  with  the  line  below.    Avoid  closed  loops.     Watch  the  size 
of  j.    Test  the  size  with  a  ruler. 


?  oc°)  ^°j  #r?  %v  %;*>  KV  *)c 

The  K  begins  like  H.    The  second  part  is  joined  to  the   first  by  a  loop  in  the  center.     Study  the  spaces  inside  the 
letters.     You  should  get  from   12  to   14  letters  on  a   line  if   they   are   properly   proportioned. 


10%,  16  W?C -TO  W)0  10 10 10  70 

Z,*C*)C  "10  96^6 16-7070 10 10 10  96 

Mixing  exercises  and  letters  will  help  to  develop  freedom  and  form.    Make  both  with  the  same  speed.    Pick  out 
the  parts  you  can't  do  well  and  practice  and  study  them. 


The  second  part  of  k  requires  special  attention.     Study  the  little  loop.    Be  sure  your  k  is  distinct  from  h. 
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TIils   is  .1    review   copy.     It   pays   to   review   frequently    the  letters  previously  studied. 


u])  all  letters  but  one.  If  thai  letter  standing  alone  is  not  perfectly  clear  you  need  to  improve  it. 
Find  out  what  makes  it  hard  to  read.  While  each  letter  has  semi-  similarity  to  other  letters,  it  also  has  some- 
thing  which    is   different   in   shape  which   makes   it   readable. 


^^^f7~r?y 


/^^^y?^ 


H 


^/y?. 


AJ^^^^y         ^ ^^^//J^ k-/  ^ 


y^^^y 


'/^K^^m^sy 


<n 


y/^i^ 


/7SrZ. 


7^1 


^i/jy 


S7T^^7^7y 


7 


r- 


Attt^ 


Much  effort  should  be  placed  on  the  proper  letter  forms  in  the  third  grade.    Use  the  above  standard  letter  forms 
as  reference  in  establishing  correctly   formed   letters. 
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Left-Handed  Handwriting 


By   Dr.   Frank  N.  Freeman 

Dean  of  the  School  if  Education 
University   of  California 


What  About  the  Left-handed  Child? 
Opinions    Differ 

This  is  the  most  frequent  question 
which  teachers  and  administrators  ask 
about  hand-writing.  It  is  the  most 
frequent  because  left-handed  children 
are  common,  because  they  frequently 
have  difficulty  in  writing  well,  and 
because  there  is  doubt  as  to  what  can 
and  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. There  are  marked  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  what  should  be 
done  and  these  differences  magnify 
the  perplexity  of  the  teacher.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  in  themselves  the 
primary  cause  of  the  perplexity  be- 
cause they  rest  on  seemingly  contra- 
dictory bits  of  evidence.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  tell  the  gist  of 
what  is  known  about  left-handedness 
and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
teaching  of  handwriting. 

Speech  and  Reading  Involved 

The  questions  are  particularly  im- 
portant because  what  we  do  about 
hand-writing  touches  not  handwriting 
alone  but  also  other  forms  of  lan- 
guage, particularly  speech  and  read- 
ing. All  the  forms  of  understanding 
and  expression  in  languages  are  bound 
together  so  that  what  affects  one  is 
likely  to  affect  also  one  or  more  of 
the  others.  For  example,  if  the  child 
writes  in  reverse  direction,  that  is 
from  right  to  left,  he  is  likely  to  re- 
verse the  words  in  reading,  and  to 
confuse  such  words  as  "was"  and 
"saw".  Furthermore,  it  is  believed 
by  some  psychologists  that  writing 
with  the  unpreferred  or  nondominant 
hand  may  lead  to  speech  disorders, 
such  as  stuttering'.  These  possibilities 
must  be  taken  into  account  and  lay 
on  the  teacher  of  handwriting  an 
added  responsibility  to  weigh  the  sit- 
uation carefully  and  to  adopt  a  policy 
which   is   psychologically    sound. 

The    Nature    of    Handedness 
Nature    vs.    Training 

There  has  been  some  dispute  among 
psychologists  as  to  whether  right  or 
left-handedness  is  inborn  or  is  learned 
by  imitation  or  precept.  The  burden 
of  evidence  is  that  it  is  inborn.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  prefer- 
ence appears  very  early  that  the 
superiority  of  one  hand  or  the  other1 
is  frequently  great  and  that  there 
exists  a  small  group  who  are  more 
skillful  with  the  left  hand  contrary 
to   all  example  of  teaching. 

Initial  Preference 

All    these  facts,  the    early   appear- 

■Minnie  Giesecke,  "The  Genesis  of  Hand 
Preference,"  Monographs  of  th  Society  for  Re- 
search in  Child  Development,  Vol.  1,  No.  5. 
National  Research  Council,  Washington.  D.  C  . 
1936. 


ance  of  the  preference  for  one  hand 
or  the  other,  the  pronounced  differ- 
ence in  skill  in  the  use  of  the  two 
hands,  together  with  the  difficulty  of 
changing  over  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  and  the  evidence  that  hand 
preference  is  inherited  make  it  clear 
that  people  are  right  or  left-handed 
by  nature  and  not  primarily  through 
training.  Whatever  our  final  policy 
on  changing  the  child's  handedness 
should  be,  we  must  not  lightly  disre- 
gard his  initial  preference.  It  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  the  problem. 

A  Million  and  a  Half  Left-Handed 
in  School 

The  next  question  of  importance  in 
estimating  the  educational  beaiing  of 
left-handedness  is  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  this  characteristic.  By 
the  usual  tests  about  5  or  G  per  cenl 


are  usually  found  to  prefer  the  left 
hand  over  the  right,  or  to  be  more 
skillful  in  using  it.  A  somewhat 
smaller  number  are  ambidextrous, 
that  is,  they  do  not  favor  either  hand. 
The  rest,  90  per  cent  or  more,  are 
right-handed.  Of  those  who  are 
classed  as  right  or  left-handed  some 
have  a  stronger  preference  than  oth- 
ers. They  range  all  the  way  from 
extreme  right-handedness,  through 
milder  degrees  of  right-handedness, 
ambidexterity,  and  mild  degrees  of 
left-handedness  to  extreme  left-hand- 
edness   at  the   other  end. 

Tests  of  Handedness 
Tests  Should  Begin  In  Grade  One 

If  we  are  to  treat  left-handed  chil- 
dren differently  from  right-handed 
we  must  know  which  ones  are  left- 
handed.  It  is  not  enough,  as  one 
might  suppose,  to  ask  a  child  whether 
he  is  right  or  left-handed  or  even  to 
ask  his  parents.  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  give  some  indica- 
tion, and  it  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count but  it  is  not  accurate  enough  to 
be  relied  on  implicitly.  We  must 
make  observations  and  tests  on  our 
own  account.  Elaborate  tests  are  not 
necessary  in  ordinary  cases.  There 
are  no  single  tests  which  are  infallible 
means  of  detecting  native  left-hand- 
edness. though  some  tests  have  been 
claimed  to  have  the  power  of  doing 
this.  To  be  most  effective  these  tests 
should   begin  in  Grade   1. 

Ordinarily  we  need  not  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  any  children  who 
do  not  have  a  pronounced  inclination 
to  write  with  their  left  hands.  Some 
children    may    conceivably    make   vol- 


Good  position  for  the  right-handed  writer.     Figure   1. 
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untary  use  of  their  right  hands  who 
would  better  write  with  their  [eft 
hands  but  they  are  tew  and  far  be- 
tween and  they  would  nol  be  turned 
up  by  any  ordinary  methods  of  exam- 
inal  ion, 

Tests  To   Determine    Handedness 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  observe 
winch  hand  the  child  uses  in  the  ordi- 
nary activities  of  everyday  life,  such 
as,  handling  knife  fork  and  spoon, 
throwing  and  catching  a  ball,  button 
ing    his    clothes,    handling    hammer, 

saw.      screwdriver      and      other      tends. 

screwing  a  cover  on  a  buttle,  thread- 
ing   a     needle,     winding     thread     on    a 

spool,  opening  a  book.  etc.    One  of  the 

most  conclusive  single  tests  with  or- 
dinary appliances  is  cutting  with  scis- 
sors, especially  the  ordinary  scissors 
which  have  beveled  nanges  on  tne 
openings   for  the  thumb    and    finger. 

These  flanges  are  shaped  to  tit  the 
right  hand  rather  than  the  left.  Fur- 
thermore, the  blades  of  scissors  are 
crossed  so  that  the  natural  pressure 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers  keeps  them 
together  when  used  with  the  right 
hand.  The  pressure  necessary  when 
the  left  hand  is  used  is  less  natural. 
For  these  reasons  a  person  will  use 
scissors  with  his  right  hand  unless  he 
is  strongly  enough  left-handed  10 
over-come  the  handicap.  Cutting  with 
the  left  hand  is  good  evidence  of  left- 
handedness,  but  cutting  with  the  right 
hand  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of 
right-handedness. 

Tests  Of  Skill 
Observation  and  simple  tests  of  use 
in  ordinary  activities  may  be  supple- 
mented by  tests  of  skill.  Such  tests 
usually  require  special  instruments 
and  therefore  need  not  be  described  in 
detail.  A  common  test  is  the  rate 
of  tapping  test  in  which  rate  of  finger, 
wrist  and  arm  tapping  may  be  meas- 
ured. Steadiness  and  accuracy  of 
movement  may  also  be  tested  as  in 
holding  a  stylus  in  a  small  hole  with- 
out touching  the  side,  drawing  a 
stylus  between  two  converging  strips 
of  metal  or  drawing  a  line  in  a  nar- 
row, crooked  path  making  as  few 
touches  of  the  sides  as  possible.  More 
complicated   tests    may   be   used,   such 


as.  packing  a  number  of  cubes  into 
a  box  in  which  they  will  just  fit.  as 
quickly      as     possible.        Tests      might 

also  be  made  out  <>f  ordinary  activi 
ties,  such  as.  hammering  nails,  saw- 
iii"    boards    and    cutting    paper    with 

scissors.  Other  tests  are  sometimes 
used  by  specialist  but  these  will  do 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

Eye    Dominance 

If  a  chil.l  uses  his  left  hand  by 
preference  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
activities  that  are  observed  and  if  he 
performs  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  tests 
more  skillfully  with  his  left  hand,  he 
may  be  considered  strongly  left-hand- 
ed and  treated  as  such  in  directing 
his  learning  to  wiite.  If  in  addition, 
he  siphts  with  his  left  eye,  this  may 
be  taken  as  confirmatory  evidence. 

A  good  way  to  determine  which  eye 
a  child  sights  with  is  to  cut  a  hole 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  piece 
of  cardboard  and  have  the  child  grasp 
the  card  with  both  hands,  hold  it 
close  to  his  eyes  and  look  at  a  dis- 
tant object  through  the  hole.  If  he 
places  the  hole  in  front  of  his  right 
eye,  this  is  the  dominant  one  and 
vice-versa.  The  point  of  eye  dom- 
inance is  that  there  is  a  relation, 
though  not  an  invariable  one,  be- 
tween eye  preference  and  hand  pref- 
erence. In  other  words,  a  left-handed 
child  is  quite  likely  to  sight  with  his 
left  eye  and  the  right-handed  child 
with  the  right  eye. 

Applications   to   Handwriting 

What  has  been  said  implies  that 
strongly  left-handed  children  should 
be  allowed  to  write  with  their  left 
hands.  There  is  no  point  in  trying  to 
discover  which  children  are  left- 
handed  if  no  difference  is  to  be  made 
in  their  instruction.  However,  some 
teachers  and  supervisors  do  not  agree 
with  this  implication  and  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  a  moment  to  consider 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it. 
Writing  is   a  Right-handed   Art 

The  first  and  basic  reason  for  per- 
mitting left-handed  children  to  write 
with  their  left  hand  is  that  it  is 
easier  for  them  and  that  they  will 
wiite  bstter  with  their  left  than  with 


Good  position  for  the  left-handed  writer.     Figure  2. 


their    light    hand.     This   is    a    conse 
quence  of  the  fad  that  they  can  per- 
form  acts  of  skill    in    general   bettei 

with  their  left  hands.  This  inference 
is  sometimes  disputed  on  the  ground 
that  handwriting  is  a  special  case, 
ln-cause  the  conditions  of  writing 
favot  the  use  of  the  right  hand.  If 
the  position  of  tin-  paper  in  relation 
to  the  -lop,-  of  the  writing  and  the 
po  n  inn  of  the  hand  in  relation  to 
the  writing  is  examined  this  is  found 
to  be  true.  See  Fig.  ].  The  paper 
should   be   placed   with   the   lower   edge 

perpendicular  to  the  forearm,  in  order 
that  the  sideward  movement  of  the 
forearm  about  the  elbow  as  a  pivot 
will  carry  the  hand  across  the  page 
and  along  the  line  of  writing.  When 
this  is  clone  the  usual  slope  of  writing 
is  maintained  easily  and  almost  auto- 
matically, because  the  downward 
strokes  of  the  letters  naturally  go 
toward  the  body.  Furthermore,  when 
one  writes  with  the  right  hand  the 
writing  is  in  plain  view  because  the 
hand  is  beyond  the  writing  and  there- 
fore does   not  obscure  it. 

Two   Difficulties    Need   To   Be 
Overcome 

Writing  with  the  left  hand  is  not 
quite  so  convenient,  even  under  the 
hest  conditions  which  can  be  set  up, 
but  many  achieve  it.  The  paper,  of 
course,  muse  be  tilted  to  the  right  in- 
stead of  to  the  left.  See  Fig.  •>.  This 
is  necessary  to  put  the  hand  and  arm 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  line  of 
writing  as  in  right-handed  writing. 
The  hand  can  now  be  moved  across 
the  page  by  a  sideward  movement  of 
the  forearm  about  the  elbow  as  a 
pivot.  If  the  left-handed  writer  tries 
to  write  with  a  forward  slope  or  even 
to  use  vertical  writing,  he  finds  him- 
self making  an  awkward  movement. 
The  forward  slope  requires  that  the 
main  strokes  of  the  letters  be  made 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  desk  nearest  the  body. 
Vertical  writing  requires  a  movement 
in  the  line  of  the  forearm. 
Second     Difficulty 

The  second  difficulty  is  somewhat 
more  serious  because  it  cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  hand  tends  to  obscure 
what  has  just  been  written.  Keeping 
the  fingers  at  least  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  pencil  or  pen  helps  some. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  writer  can  see 
over  his  hand  if  the  desk  is  not  too 
high,  but  this  usually  necessitates 
leaning  over  somewhat  too  much. 
However  this  difficulty  is  not  as 
great  as  those  resulting  from  any  al- 
ternate procedure,  and  it  therefore 
must    be   accepted   and   made  the  best 

Convenience 

It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  left- 
handed  writing,  even  at  its  best,  is 
somewhat  less  convenient  than  is 
right-handed  writing.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  is  frequently  not  done  at  its 
best,  and  then  it  is  very  bad  indeed. 
The  doctrine  that  no  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  write  with  their  left  hands 
is  doubtless  due  mainly  to  the  seri- 
ous objections  to  the  bail  methods. 
{Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Classroom  Questions 


Why  does  my  first  grade  always  want 
to  print  the  "y"  and  "g"  up  in  the 
air? 

Visualization  is  imporant  in  the  field 
of  Education  in  general  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  penmanship.  In  learn- 
ing to  print,  the  child  must  visualize 
the  letter  or  word  that  is  to  be  printed. 
To  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  letter 
will  give  a  definite  idea  of  what  to 
make.  In  showing  the  pupil  how  to 
make  a  letter,  the  motions  required  in 
the  making  of  it  should  be  exaggerated. 
Definite  starting  and  stopping  places 
should  be  shown  by  these  exaggerated 
motions. 

Let  the  child  make  his  first  letters 
at  the  board  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  As  she  detects 
wrong  impressions,  she  can  demon- 
strate again,  emphasizing  still  further 
the  points  not  clearly  understood  at 
first.  All  the  pupils  should  have  a 
chance  at  the  board  before  trying  any- 
thing at  their  seats.  The  best  time  to 
clear  up  difficulties  is  at  the  beginning 
before  they  become  fixed  habits. 

However,  some  children  come  to 
school  to  the  first  grade  with  a  wrong 
idea  of  printing  and  the  teacher  has 
to  unteach  as  she  teaches.  Whatever 
has  been  the  cause,  if  y's  and  g's  are 
made  up  in  the  air.  they  must  come 
down.  The  "g"  may  be  compared  with 
the  "a".  It  is  made  the  same  way 
only  the  "g"  ends  below  the  line.  Like- 


Pearl  Tuttle,  Marion,  Ohio 

wise  the  "y"  may  be  compared  with 
the  "v".  "Seeing"  these  likenesses  and 
differences  will  greatly  help  to  get  the 
letters   corrected. 

I  have  a  good  first  grade  class  that 
has  learned  to  print  well.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  printing  all  year  and 
part  of  next? 

A  good  class  will  be  better  writers 
and  printers  than  a  poor  one.  If  all 
the  advantages  of  manuscript  writing 
are  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  longer  than  it  takes  for  the 
class  to  learn  to  print  the  alphabet. 
The  pupils  must  use  "PRINT  WRIT- 
ING long  enough  to  acquire  some  flu- 
ency" in  expressing  their  own  ideas 
freely  in  sentences.  They  must,  be  "ma- 
ture enough  to  have  the  skill  to  learn 
CURSIVE  WRITING  easily."  They 
should  have  acquired  some  skill  in 
reading  before  the  transition  period. 
However,  the  transition  should  be 
made  from  PRINT  WRITING  to  CUR- 
SIVE WRITING  "before  the  habit 
of  PRINT  WRITING  becomes  so  firm- 
ly fixed  as  to  make  the  transfer  dif- 
ficult." When,  then,  can  this  be  done 
most  satisfactorily?  It  has  been  found 
that  the  transfer  can  be  most  easily 
made  by  most  children  sometime  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  second  grade 
and  by  that  time  the  purposes  of 
manuscript  should  have  been  accom- 
plished. 


My  sixth  grade  pupils  like  to  write 
on  the  blackboard.  Should  they  be 
allowed  to  do  so  in  writing  time? 

Blackboard  writing  is  excellent  prac- 
tice for  pupils  of  any  grade.  It  gives 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  free 
arm.  If  boys  and  girls  can  get  the 
feel  of  the  free  arm  at  the  blackboard, 
and  can  carry  it  over  to  their  seat 
practice,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage 
to  them. 

Writing  large  at  the  board  also  helps 
to  uncover  and  correct  difficulties  that 
are  sometimes  unnoticed  in  smaller 
work. 

While  the  teacher  is  helping  a  few 
at  the  board,  other  pupils  get  the 
ideas,  too,  and  are  usually  anxious  to 
put  them  into  practice — first  at  the 
board  and  then  on  paper.  Blackboard 
writing  is  a  real  incentive  to  better 
writing. 

What  can  I  do  to  correct  irregular 
slant? 

Stress  correct  writing  position  at 
all  times.  This  includes  position  of 
paper,  pencil  or  penholder,  arms, 
hands,  fingers,  trunk,  and  feet.  Variety 
of  slant  suggests  a  variety  of  positions. 
Down  strokes  should  be  uniform.  Pupils 
should  have  knowledge  of  correct  let- 
ter forms. 


?.<?.  p  /> 
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This  snappy  looking  specimen  was  written  in  blue  ink  with  a  coarse  pointed  pen.  The  original  was  uniform  in 
color.  The  engraver  always  has  trouble  in  reproducing  blue  ink.  Where  work  is  intended  for  engraving  it  is  always 
best  to  use  black  ink.     Of  course,  the  above  specimen  was  not  submitted  for  reproduction. 
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Treasures  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

For  The  New  Frontier 


By    Olive    A.    Mellon 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


An  educational  moving  day  is  here. 
With  it  has  come  the  necessity  for 
sorting  over  methods  and  principles. 
The  superficial  and  the  trivial — the 
trash — must  be  thrown  out  and  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  our  teach- 
ing heritage  must  be  preserved  through 
a  long  journey  ahead. 

We  must  move  ahead  to  keep  our 
present  measure  of  freedom  and  to 
seek  new  and  wider  liberties,  just  as 
our  pioneer  fathers  did.  As  we  teach- 
ers move  forward  on  the  long  course, 
what  treasures  shall  we  carry  with  us? 
What  shall  we  discard  as  unsuited  to 
our  visions  of  greater  freedom? 

1.  We  must  keep  the  right  to  choose 
and  the  responsibility  for  accepting  the 
results    of   free   choice. 

Let  us  plan  with  our  pupils,  and 
then  help  them  to  achieve  the  purposes 
that  are  important  to  them.  There  is 
no  time  in  this  crowded  world  for  aim- 
less drill.  There  is  too  much  to  com- 
municate. Let  us  work  at  tasks  of 
communication  with  the  children, 
evaluating  performances  and  improv- 
ing skill  as  each  message  is  written. 

Make  no  mistake  in  seeking  reasons 
for  the  success  of  our  young  men  in 
the  Country's  service.  The  great  up- 
surge of  morale  among  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  is  no  exponent  of  the  value 
of  military  drill.  Keep  in  mind  that 
these  young  men  are  meeting  a  solemn 
purpose  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  They  are 
secure  in  their  knowledge  that  they 
are  needed.  Thus  they  accept  drill  and 
practice  earnestly.  Without  the  pur- 
pose they  would  revolt  against  it. 

How  can  we  measure  the  force  of 
purpose  to  these  youth?  One  who  has 
watched  today's  young  women  gain  in 
whole  hearted  devotion  to  their  work 
in  teacher  training  during  the  days 
since  Pearl  Harbor  sees  clearly  that  the 
quality  of  the  purpose  has  more  to  do 
with  heightened  morale  than  drill. 
These  young  women  are  accepting  re- 
sponsibility unhesitatingly  and  com- 
petently in  areas  their  sisters  of  three 
years  ago  were  afraid  to  enter.  They 
have  not  been  subjected  to  drill.  They 
are  devoted  simply  to  the  purpose  of 
giving  their  utmost  as  teachers  to  a 
world  that  they  know  sorely  needs 
them. 

2.  The  right  to  individual  teaching 
and  the  responsibility  for  individual 
growth  will  be  retained. 

It  is  high  time  to  discard  the  wide- 
spread fallacy  that  children  can  be 
taught  in  masses.  This  idea  has  prob- 
ably reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our 
educational  system  more  than  any 
other  erroneous    concept.    By    demon- 


strated experiment  it  accounts  for  a 
large  percentage  of  current  illiteracy. 
We  must  look  with  humble  realism  on 
the  truth  revealed  by  scientific  re- 
search. 

Individual  variations  are  a  biologic, 
universal,  and  indisputable  fact.  How 
stupid  to  prattle  of  minimum  class 
standards  and  how  vastly  ignorant  to 
try  to  teach  all  children  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
procedures  at  the  same  time! 

Individual  standards  for  progress 
should  be  planned  with  each  child. 
Each  has  the  right  to  be  so  carefully 
observed  and  studied  that  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses  are  clearly  understood. 
Each  has  the  right  to  assist  in  plan- 
ning his  own  road  of  progress,  and 
each  has  the  responsibility  to  follow 
this  route  to  the  extent,  of  his  best 
effort.  The  United  States  Army  is  us- 
ing such  analytical  methods  to  deter- 
mine the  effective  placement  of  sol- 
diers. It  should  not  require  a  war  to 
jolt  us  into  according  the  same  exact 
study  to  school  children. 

3.  Our  precious  heritage  of  the  right 
to  use  scientific  knowledge  is  a  shining 
jewel  among  the  treasures. 

Let  us  stop  trying  to  force  all  chil- 
dren to  write  alike.  Take  account  of 
their  intellectual  and  physical  heritage 
and  help  them  to  write  as  nature  has 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  do.  Vari- 
ations in  slant,  size,  and  weight  of 
writing  will  occur  in  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent children.  What  of  it?  Instead 
of  pressing  toward  uniformity  for  all, 
treasure  the  precious  desire  to  express 
ideas  of  increasing  worth  with  increas- 
ing efficiency.  Give  children  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  best  ideas, 
and  show  them  how  to  do  it  well. 

Let  us  recognize  the  uselessness  of 
trying  to  start  all  children  on  the 
writing  process  at  the  same  time.  Ages 
are  different,  and  the  clock  of  each 
individual's  life  is  set  at  a  different 
tempo  from  that  of  his  peers.  We  must 
find  out  when  a  young  child  can  learn 
to  write  easily  and  with  enjoyment. 
Then  we  can  teach  him  effectively.  To 
do  otherwise  is  a  waste  of  our  precious 
energies  and  an  inexcusable  vexation 
to  him. 

4.  Respect  for  youth  is  another 
treasure  to  keep. 

For  whom  are  we  working?  If  we 
keep  the  children  and  their  needs  be- 
fore us  we  shall  take  courage  enough 
to  ignore  the  indifferent  and  the  ig- 
norant who  try  to  block  our  progress. 
We  shall  respect  the  young  people  to 
the  point  that  we  examine  their  char- 
acteristics objectively  and. aid  them  in 
fulfilling  their  own  best  purposes. 


In  another  decade  we  shall  have 
to  answer  to  them,  for  then  they  will 
know  the  effectiveness  or  ineffective- 
ness of  our  work.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  call  none  of  us,  "coward," 
"ignoramus,"  or  "weak."  Let  us  strive 
so  courageously  for  their  rights  that 
they  will  bless  us  for  opening  to  them 
the  vision  of  their  right  to  develop 
their  highest  powers  by  exercising  free 
choices,  of  their  right  to  individual 
teaching,  and  their  right  to  intelligent 
respect.  Moreover,  let  us  direct  our 
energy  toward  stimulating  in  them 
appreciations  of  their  high  responsi- 
bility for  personal  growth,  for  gracious 
acceptance  of  even  the  sometimes  un- 
pleasant results  of  free  choice,  for 
responsibility  to  use  and  to  expand 
scientific  knowledge.  Then  will  they 
surely  "rise  up  and  call  us  blessed." 


WHAT'S   MY  NAME? 

By    (Bly)    E.   L.  Blystone,   Ardara,  Pa. 
I  was  born  in   the  State  of  ignorance 
And  in  which  I  still  remain, 
So  the  purpose  of  this  little  poem 
Is  to  help  you  guess  my  name. 

I  have  no  regards  for  others 
Since  the  first  day  of  my  birth, 
In  my  own  imagination 
I'm  the  only  guy  on  earth. 

I  never  attended  college 

And  I  never  went  to  school, 

I  don't  know  the   ten  commandments 

Much  less  the  golden  rule. 

I  never  gave  a  nickel 
To  a  beggar  on  the  street, 
And  on  a  crowded  trolley  car 
I   won't  give   up   my   seat. 

When  I  go  into  a  rest  room 
To  remember  future  calls, 
I  always  scratch  my  name 
Upon  the  marble  walls. 

I  like  to  spit  tobacco  juice 
Upon  the  walls  or  floor. 
I  never  could   quite  see  the  sense 
Of  using  a  cuspidor. 

When  I  go  into  a  Restaurant 
At  least  when  I  am  able, 
I  try  to  make  my  presence  known 
By  smashing  up  the  table. 

And  when  I  smoke  a  cigarette 
To  show  my  dragging  up, 
I  never  use  the  ash  tray 
Instead  I  use  my  cup. 

And  when  I  drive  an  Auto 
I'm  like  a  clumsy  toad, 
I   like  to  take   my   half 
In  the  center  of  the  road. 

And  when  I'm  in  a  crowded  place 

I  like  to  cough  and  sneeze, 

I   never  say  excuse  me, 

Or  I  beg  your  pardon  please. 

Now  if  you  haven't  guessed  my   name 
And   still   are   in    the   fog. 
Well  I'm  not  a  human  being 
I'm  just  a  greedy  hog. 
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Conducting  An  Effective  Writing 
Program  in  A  Rural  School 


Julia   Weber 


Independent  Work  Periods  Depend 
on  Cooperation  and  Knowing  What  to 
do. 

In  a  rural  school  in  which  there  are 
several  grades  in  one  room,  the  teacher 
has  to  divide  her  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  of  various  ages.  Con- 
sequently, several  groups  of  children 
are  left  alone  for  long  periods  to  study 
and  work  by  themselves  while  the 
teacher  works  with  one  group.  Since 
so  much  of  the  time  is  spent  in  this 
way,  it  is  important  that  these  "away- 
from-the-teacher"  periods  be  carefully 
planned  so  that  effective  learning  re- 
sults. The  teacher,  then,  must  do  two 
things.  First,  she  needs  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  children  in  their  own 
learning  so  that  they  will  work  willing- 
ly and  with  a  purpose.  To  do  this,  the 
work  must  be  of  such  nature  that  the 
children  see  the  value  in  doing  it. 
Second,  she  needs  to  use  well  the  time 
she  spends  with  the  children  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  periods  when  they 
are  alone  so  that  the  children  will  un- 
derstand the  work  and  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

This  procedure  holds  true  for  the 
effective  teaching  of  handwriting  as 
it.  does  for  the  teaching  of  other  sub- 
jects in  the  rural  school.  Let  us  con- 
sider how  this  can  be  done. 

The  First  Writing  Emphasizes  Com- 
munication. 

Handwriting  is  a  tool  which  is  im- 
portant in  communication.  During  the 
day  there  are  many  activities  which 
require  writing.  If  the  children  from 
the  very  beginning  are  encouraged  to 
write  their  own  thoughts,  the  thoughts 
which  they  want  to  share  or  to  record, 
they  will  see  the  need  for  acquiring 
legibility  and  fluency  in  writing.  It  is 
after  they  have  used  handwriting  as  a 
medium  of  communication  that  they 
come    to   appreciate    its    meaning    and 


Legible  handwriting  is  a  social 
"must",  a  good  recommendation 
in  business  and  a  valuable  life 
companion. 

Good  handwriting  helps  pupils 
to  advance  faster  in  school  and 
makes  the  teacher's  work  easier. 
First  positions  are  often  secured 
because  of  good  handwriting  and 
promotions  are  frequently  made 
because   of  neat,   accurate   work. 

Persons  trained  to  be  neat  and 
careful  with  the  pen  are  usually 
careful  and  proficient  in  other 
things.  Conducting  regular 
classes  in  handwriting  is  the 
best  way  of  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary skill  to  write  well. 


importance.  It  is  then  that  they  are 
ready  to  practice  to  make  it  an  effec- 
tive medium. 

Practice  is  Arranged  to  Assist  Chil- 
dren with   Purposes. 

For  the  older  primary  children  a 
period  is  set  aside  daily  for  systematic 
practice  of  handwriting.  This  practice 
should  be  developed  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  use  to  which  it  is  being 
put  so  that  the  children  will  see  the 
real  value  of  the  practice.  For  this 
reason,  a  little  time  may  be  taken 
from  the  social  studies  period  and 
used  to  practice  the  writing  of  some- 
thing the  children  wish  to  record. 
After  the  children  have  become  some- 
what independent  in  recording  their 
thoughts,  the  writing  practice  can  be 
moved  to  the  part  of  the  day  devoted 
to  gaining  skill  in  using  tools  of  learn- 


Evaluation  of  Previous  Work  Guides 
Practice. 

During  this  period  the  teacher  and 
children  together  can  consider,  on  the 
basis  of  the  children's  written  work, 
what  it  is  that  they  need  to  practice. 
In  the  beginning  all  of  the  children 
will  need  some  of  the  same  practice 
since  they  will  all  need  to  learn  about 
the  slant,  the  spacing,  the  size  and 
formation  of  the  letters.  Later,  as 
group  and  individual  difficulties  show- 
up,  the  teacher  works  more  and  more 
with  individuals. 

Individual  Work  is  Based  on  Chil- 
dren's Systematic  Plans  and  Records. 

The  middle  group  and  the  older  chil- 
dren, after  they  have  had  a  good  be- 
ginning in  writing,  vary  in  then  need 
for  practice.  Some  schools  set  aside  a 
period  when  children  work  on  their  in- 
dividual needs.  During  this  period, 
practice  in  writing  for  those  who  neec! 
it  takes  place  along  with  practice  in 
other  skills.  This  is  the  time  when 
each  child  is  given  individual  help 
with  the  particular  thing  which  he  and 
the  teacher,  through  an  analysis  of  his 
written  work,  And  him  in  need.  In 
connection  with  this  work,  each  child 
keeps  a  notebook  of  his  special  needs. 
In  one  section  labelled  "Handwriting," 
he  keeps  a  record  of  what  he  is  learn- 
ing and  the  features  of  handwriting 
on  which  he  needs  practice.  Here  he 
can  also  save  samples  of  his  written 
work  from  time  to  time  so  that,  he  can 
see   how  he   is   improving. 

Skill  and  Responsibility  Grow  from 
Purposeful  Plans. 

In  this  way  the  children  have  a 
purpose  for  their  writing  practice  and 
an  understanding  of  how  to  go  about 
improving  their  writing.  They  are 
developing  the  power  of  diagnosing 
their  own  difficulties  and  are  realizing 
their  responsibilities  for  correcting 
them. 


By  F.  B.  Courtney 
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Manuscript  Writing 

By    Mabel    Anderson 

In  teaching  Manuscript,  the  following  are  some  important  things  to  give  special  attention  to:  spacing,  base  line, 
height,    line   quality,    circles,   straight    lines,   slant,    movement,  connections,  arrangement,  etc. 

Take  up  each  of  the  above  qualities  at  one  time  and  try  to  get  your  students  to  clearly  understand  what  is  de- 
sired in  each  quality,  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  children.  You  don't  have  to  be 
technical  but  get  across  to  them  the  importance  of  the  different  qualities.  For  instance,  work  cannot  be  beautiful  or 
well  done  unless  it  lines  up  on  the  base  line  and  head  line.  It  can't  be  well  done  if  the  quality  of  line  is  spotted, 
smeared  and   irregular. 

Circles  and  straight  lines  need  to  be  given  special  emphasis  because  Manuscript,  is  made  up  of  straight  lines  and 
circles. 

All  good  work  should  be  neatly  arranged  on  the  page.  The  above  are  only  suggestions  which  we  feel  sure  a  good 
teacher  can.  in  her  own  way.  get  across  to  the  class. 


THE   ILLUSTRATED    HANDWRITING    LESSON 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  you  can  have  your  pupils  do  is  to  label  different  objects.  Young  students  like 
to  cut  out  pictures  of  different  objects  and  paste  them  in  a  book.  These  objects  are  labeled  as  "Apple",  "Doll",  etc. 
As  the  pupil  advances  the  same  idea  can  be  used.  Sentences  are  written  regarding  the  object.  This  makes  the  lesson 
real  to  the  pupil  and  gives  more  of  a  purpose  for  the  handwriting  lesson. 

Of  course  the  teacher  develops  the  various  letters  needed.  The  teacher  works  with  the  pupils  individually  help- 
ing them  write  the  words  that  are  difficult  to  spell.  The  above  specimen  was  written  by  Agnes  Spangler,  a  student 
teacher  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs  College.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Other  members  of  the  class  are  doing  equally  as  well, 
with  both  pencil  and  pen  and  ink. 
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A  LOCAL  HANDWRITING 
PROJECT 


As  reported  by  Helen  Smith 


Interest  in  the  handwriting  had 
lagged,  so  I  realized  that  as  the 
teacher  I  must  in  some  way  stimu- 
late a  desire  in  the  boys  and  girls 
to  want  to  write  well.  I  considered 
having  the  students  in  the  8th  grade 
write  letters  to  friends,  order  goods 
by  mail,  collecting  signatures  of 
famous  persons  and  many  other 
projects.  Literature  received  during 
the  local  election  suggested  a  project 
which  proved  very  interesting  and 
helpful. 

We  decided  to  get  into  the  cam- 
paign as  it  were  and  agreed  to  write 
our  communications  in  a  neat  and 
legible  manner.  I  stressed  legibility 
and  that  the  act  of  writing  should 
not  be  too  great  a  task.  Easy  to 
write  and  easy  to  read  was  our 
slogan. 

One  student  suggested  that  we 
write  only  nice  things  about  candi- 
dates. Each  student  knew  some"  of 
the  men  running  for  office  and  thus 
each  selected  his  favorite.  All  knew 
the  officer  who  helped  at  the  basket- 
ball games  and  school  activities. 

We  discussed  the  duties  of  each 
office  and  the  qualification  of  each 
candidate.  Sample  ballots  were  se- 
cured and  each  was  instructed  how 
to  properly  mark  his  ballot  so  that 
his  vote  would  be  counted.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  many  ballots  were 
thrown  out  because  of  careless  mark- 
ing. 

The  students  decided  that  each  one 
would  write  a  letter  stating  the  out- 
standing qualifications  of  his  favorite 
candidate. 

The  letters  were  handed  in  at  the 
handwriting  class  where  the  English, 
spelling  and  handwriting  were  con- 
sidered. In  handwriting,  neatness 
and  general  appearance  was  given 
special   attention. 

A  contest  was  staged  to  see  who 
could  produce  the  least  number  of 
illegible  letters.  To  determine  the 
winners  the  papers  were  exchanged 
and  each  letter  was  examined  to  de- 
termine if  it  was  unmistakably  plain 
when  all  other  letters  were  covered 
up.  The  illegible  letters  were  marked 
and  later  discussed  and  corrected  in 
class.  All  learned  much  about  what 
makes    writing    legible.      Some    were 

TRY   "STRAHM    SPECIAL" 

Hand    Made    Oblique    Penholders 

Designed    for    Writing-    Roundhand 

This    is   what    a    leading    American    Penman 

Bays :    "The    holder    is    truly    a    fine    piece    of 

work   and   I    believe  any    penman    who   strives 

to  make  each  job  a  little  better  than  the  one 

before    will    feel    that    this    holder    will    make 

the  going   a    little  easier,   thereby  making   the 

work    more    inspiring    and    with    a    feeling    of 

pride."      Prices    right.      For    full     information 

address    F.     L.    Tower,     601     West     Pleasant 

Street,    Hammonton,   New    Jersey. 


making  letters  which  were  plain  to 
themselves  but  not  to  others.  They 
also  discovered  that  slight  changes  in 
the  letters  like  getting  space  in  e's 
and  turns  rounding  in  place  of  sharp, 
make   quite  a  change   in  legibility. 

A  chart  was  made  of  the  outstand- 
ing questionable  letters,  showing  the 
letters  for  which  they  could  easily 
be  mistaken. 


T  r  t 

^  ^  ^A; 


as     o-^    c^y 


-*f  ir  ~if 


i^&?vm<zw- 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
ehows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of  my  favorite  pens  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  flourished  bird  on  a  card.  Write 
today. 

T.  M.  TEVIS 

Box    25-0  Chllllcothe,    Mo. 


A  CALL  ON  A 

REMARKABLE    ZANERIAN 

By  Edwin  H.  Craver 

Charles  E.  Doner  is  as  expert  at 
picking  blueberries  as  he  is  in  teaching 
handwriting,  engrossing,  and  lettering, 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal 
Schools,  where  by  teaching  these  sub- 
jects to  prospective  teachers  he  shows 
them  how  to  teach  their  children. 

On  a  perfect  day  last  August  he  took 
three  of  us  in  his  beautiful  Chrysler 
car  to  a  blueberry  patch  near  Swanzey, 
New  Hampshire,  where  those  giant, 
luscious  blueberries  hung  in  huge 
clusters  on  both  low  and  high  bushes. 
In  an  hour  our  pails  were  full.  Don- 
er's pail  was  singularly  clean  and 
free  from  berry  stems.  He  picked  only 
the  finest  berries,  and  exercised  the 
same  discriminating  care  in  selecting 
them  that  he  always  used  when  he 
chose  his  best  copies  to  be  engraved 
for  publication  in  books  and  maga- 
zines. 

It  was  indeed  a  rare  pleasure  for 
Mrs.  Craver  and  me,  while  on  a  short 
auto  trip  through  New  England  last 
summer,  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  Mr. 
Doner  and  his  attractive  wife  and  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Dennis, 
who  at  81  are  hale  and  hearty,  and 
have  been  married  61  years — grand 
folks;  and  do  they  make  matchless 
blueberry  pie!   O  boy! 

In  his  late  60's,  I  found  Mr.  Doner 
enjoying  excellent  health.  He  is  en- 
ergetic and  enthusiastic,  loves  nature, 
likes  to  travel,  reads  the  best  literature, 
enjoys  the  quiet  of  the  country  better 
than  the  noise  of  the  city;  and  he  is 
alive  to  the  grave  issues  that  confront 
this  war-torn,  weary  world.  His  walks 
and  talks  cover  woods  and  streams  and 
fields.  He  is  an  expert  caster  with  the 
fly  trout  rod,  and  frequently  brings 
home  fine  strings  of  beautiful  brook 
trout. 

Doner  is  a  philosopher.  I  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  his  hobby,  a  scrap 
book  filled  with  personal  letters  he  has 
received  from  many  of  our  great  men 
to  whom  he  has  written  and  has  re- 
quested their  views  on  LIFE. 

Doner's  intimate  association  with 
Zaner,"  Bloser,  and  the  Spencers,  his 
extensive  reading,  his  love  for  friends, 
his  Christian  belief,  and  his  ever-grow- 
ing desire  to  have  others  share  in  his 
happiness,  have  endeared  this  great 
teacher  to  many  thousands  of  students 
and  other  people  who  know  him  per- 
sonally or  who  have  become  his  friends 
through  correspondence  —  all  speak 
well  of  him. 

The  many  readers  of  THE  EDU- 
CATOR, who  for  many  years  have  ad- 
mired his  superfine  penmanship,  will 
join  me  in  wishing  Mr.  Doner  the  con- 
tinued good  health,  happiness,  and 
the  good  luck  he  so  richly  deserves. 
He  is  a  fine  companion,  a  wonderful 
fellow,  and  the  penmanship  profession 
is  proud  of  C.  E.  Doner.  He's  nearing 
70.  Would  you  like  to  send  him  your 
greetings  on  a  card? 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 


Copies  by   Well-Known   Penmen 
Collected  and  Edited  by  The  Educator  Stall 


Rouiulhatui  is  a  very  old  style  of  penmanship.  It  dates  back  many  years.  Some  of  the  most  skillfully  executed 
pieces  were  clone  over  a  century  ago.  Many  fine  books  were  published  in  England  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 
At  that  time  Hi.  engraving  was  done  by  hand  and  much  of  the  skill  shown  should  be  credited  to  the  engraver  who 
was  a   master  workman. 

Today  engraving  is  done  by  the  photographic  method  and  hand  engraving  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  except 
for  certain  commercial  works  and  a  few  places  like  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  in  Washington,  where  there  are  some 
very  skillful   hand   engravers. 

Very  few  people  can  write  good  roundhand  today.  To  write  it  accurately  requires  a  steady  nerve  and  a  trained 
hand.  It's  a  real  fine  art  which  has  survived  the  many  changes  and  promises  to  continue  to  exist  for  many  years 
to  come.  Uniform  size,  slant  and  spacing  are  important.  Accurate  ruling  helps  to  get  accurate  size.  Practice  will 
help  i<>  develop  uniform  pressure.     All  down  strokes  should   be  the-  same  in  thickness. 

Roundhand  like  any  other  style  can  easily  be  mastered.  Take  one  thing  at  a  time  and  master  it.  Work  sys- 
tematically and  intelligently. 

Be  muc   you  know   the   tonus   before   you  start  to  practice. 

77  77  77  77  77  77  77  7/^/7^  //,//,„„»/<,■,/ 

y/y.y/.y/.  y/j/.  y  ^^^^^^, 


f la v///;/ ry/ 

7///, 


v-  /ff>>//fffrf  Yi7t/7e 


E.    A.    Lupfer 
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Janus    L>.    Todd 
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Made  by  Martin  Studio.  Boston,  Mass. 


TO      jx^idt     UM^tll      XldLh     S   ~n&JM,    3£<J    ^y2/LC-i^l^tcty. 


^o  dc  Jo 


This  writing  is  heavy  and  labored.     The  turns  are  sharp  and  indistinct. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow   this  course  and   improve   your   skill   in   business   writing. 

Keep  the  back  of  I  and  J  straight,  the  same  as  in  business  writing.     Always  retain  the   foundation   of  the  letter 
regardless  of  how  many   flourishes  you   add. 

The  shades  should  be  low  and  full  of  snap.     Study  their  Shape  and   location.     Shades  should  not  be   too  heavj 
A  light  shade  can  be  handled  easier  than  a  heavy  one.     It    is  a   good  plan  to  start   light  and   increase  the  thickness 
of  the  shade   as  you  acquire  skill.     Often  we   find  a   student  can  master  a  difficult  letter  by   first  making  it  with- 
out  any   shade. 

Parallel  effects   are  important   for  beauty.     See   that   your   lines   are   parallel   whenever  possible. 


Have  a  definite  plan  or  way  to  make  each  letter  or  combination.  Letters  are  not  thrown  together  in  any  old 
way  without  regard  to  parallel  lines,  equal  spacing,  etc.     Every  stroke  should  have  a  definite  purpose. 

Ornamental  is  more  difficult  for  many  people  to  read  than  business  writing,  so  be  sure  to  keep  your  work  as 
clear  and  readable  as  possible.  Avoid  confusing  combinations.  It  is  well  to  avoid  unnatural  combinations  and 
freakish    forms. 

Develop  a  light  touch  and  free  movement.  The  hair  lines  should  be  light  and  fine.  Keep  your  ink  thinned 
down  as  much  as  possible. 
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Teaching  Handwriting  In  Grade  One 


3y   Mabel   Anderson 


Many  teachers  of  little  children 
wonder  when  and  how  they  should 
teach  them  to  write. 

Educators  are  now  fairly  well  agreed 
that  the  print  or  manuscript  writing 
is  best  for  little  children,  cursive  writ- 
ing for  older  children  and  adults 
Print  writing  is  easier  to  learn  and 
enables  children  at  the  start  to  learn 
the   purpose   of  writing. 

Writing  is  merely  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing thoughts  to  people  at  a  dis- 
tance or  recording  thoughts  for  future 
reference.  Print  enables  the  child  to 
read,  write  and  spell  with  one  alpha- 
bet. This  simplifies  the  learning  proc- 
ess and  enable  the  child  earlier  to 
express  his  thoughts. 
How  should  one  begin? 
First,  make  sure  that  the  proper 
equipment  is  ready  for  use.  Every 
first  grade  teacher  should  have  a  set 
of  Print  Perception  Letters  for  her 
room;  her  Print  to  Script  Teachers' 
Manual;  a  Print  Measuring  Scale;  a 
music  staff  liner  or  permanently  lined 
blackboards— lines  2%  inches  apart; 
plenty  of  %  length  chalk  and  erasers. 
Each  child  should  have  a  round  pencil 
svith  a  large  soft  lead;  a  Print  to  Script 
Practice  Book  or  Compendium  and 
sufficient  practice  paper.  The  lines  on 
the  pencil  paper  sliould  be  &  or  7/16 
of  an  inch  apart  and  ruled  the  long 
way  with  heavy,  light  lines. 

Second,  the  teacher  should  make  a 
very  careful  study  of  her  Teachers' 
Print  to  Script  Manual  and  the  chil- 
dren's Print  to  Script  Practice  Books 
or  Compendiums.  She  must  practice 
writing  the  lessons  at  the  blackboard 
and  then  on  paper  so  she  will  know 
how  to  help  the  pupils  who  experience 
difficulties  in  learning  to  use  the  print 
manually. 

Third,  begin  each  lesson  at  the 
blackboard.  The  children  work  with 
>,2  length  chalk  and  are  taught  to 
place  the  fingers  about  one  inch  from 
the  writing  end  and  to  stand  back 
from  the  blackboard  at  nearly  an 
arm's  length  so  that  only  the  chalk 
touches  the  blackboard  when  they 
write.  The  eraser  is  held  in  the  left 
hand  and  children  learn  to  erase  with 
up  and  down  motion.  Left-handed 
children  erase  with  the  right  hand. 
Pupils  who  persist  in  using  the  left- 
hand  should  be  given  a  series  of  tests 
to  determine  handedness.  If  tests 
show  that  the  child  is  naturally  left- 
handed,  train  the  left   hand. 

The  very  first  lesson  should  be  on 
the  labeling  unit.  Children  are  inter- 
ested in  pets.  Find  out  how  many  of 
them  have  pets  at  home.  Encourage 
them  to  talk  about  their  pets.  If  more 
of  them  are  interested  in  dogs  than 
cats  teach  them  to  write  the  label, 
"My  Dog".  Proceed  as  follows:  Step 
to  the  blackboard,  write  the  label 
large,  making  tall  letters  twice  as  high 
as  the  small  letters.     Go  over  it  again 


with  the  children,  playing  they  are 
writing  it  in  the  air.  Have  the  chil- 
dren place  index  finger  on  picture  of 
the  "Scotty"  in  their  Practice  Books. 
Next  place  finger  on  word  "My"  under 
the  picture  of  the  Scotty.  Now  place 
finger  on  word  dog.  Frame  the  phrase 
"My  Dog"  with  both  hands.  Call  for 
volunteers  to  write  "My  Dog"  at  the 
blackboard.  Select  one  child  at  a 
time  the  first  day  a  new  phrase  or 
label  is  taught.  When  child  comes  to 
the  blackboard,  give  him  chalk  and 
eraser.  Next  write  label  for  him  which 
he  writes  with  you  "in  the  air".  Now 
erase  your  label  and  ask  the  child  to 
write  it  from  memory.  If  he  is  unable 
to  recall  the  work,  write  it  again  and 
erase  label  before  the  child  writes. 
Rest  of  the  children  watch.  Next  day 
repeat  instructions  and  bring  a  row  to 
the  blackboard  at  a  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  all  the  pupils  have  written 
the  label  at  the  blackboard  and  most 
of  them  have  memorized  both  words. 
Where  this  procedure  is  used  children 
quickly  develop  a  working  vocabulary. 
At  end  of  the  school  year  they  will  be 
able  to  write  from  memory  50  or  more 
words.  After  practice  at  the  black- 
board exclusively  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  children  are  able  to  write  on 
paper.  Each  lesson  must  be  written 
first  at  the  blackboard.  After  the 
children  learn  to  write  on  paper  a 
lesson  is  recorded  in  the  Practice 
Book. 

Teachers  direct  the  children  word 
by  word  when  they  record  their  les- 
sons in  their  Practice  Books.  Each 
week  their  records  should  improve. 

See  Teachers'  Print  and  Script  Man- 
ual for  position  helps  and  proper  ways 
of  writing  the   alphabet. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By  appointment  only. 


SHORTAGE     OF     TEACHERS 

From  the  Office  of  War  Information 
we  learn  that  the  attendance  in 
Teachers'  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools, 
where  teachers  are  trained,  is  about 
63',    lower   than  in    1940. 

We  presume  this  applies  to  practic- 
ally all  types  of  teachers,  including 
commercial,  and  special  teachers.  Pen- 
manship teachers  are  scarce. 

We  are  all  interested  in  doing  our 
bit  towards  serving  our  country  and 
while  all  of  us  cannot  be  in  active 
service  or  even  on  the  assembly  line 
some  might  go  back  into  teaching.  We. 
therefore,  suggest  that  those  who  have 
taught  commercial  subjects,  and  are 
not  now  teaching,  register  with  teach- 
ers' agencies  or  schools  training  com- 
mercial teachers  for  positions. 

Arrangements  can  be  made,  whereby 
you  can  take  an  intensive  review 
course  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
latest  methods.  This  can  be  done  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Most  of  the  Private 
Business  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  and 
Colleges  have  summer  courses. 

The  teaching  profession  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  professions.  Specializ- 
ing in  Commercial  Education  and  in 
Handwriting  is  especially  desirable. 

If  The  Educator  can  be  of  service 
to  you  write  us. 


TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
binds  of  high  gr,ade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  read  what  penmen 
say.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  601 
West    Pleasant    Street,    "" 
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Helping  The  Left-Handed  Child 


The  left-handed  pupil  realizes,  at 
the  start,  that,  he  is  different  from 
others.  He  is  apt  to  regard  left-hand- 
edness  as  a  handicap  rather  than  a 
mere  difference.  His  training  should 
be  approached  with  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

To  try  to  compel  him  to  change  and 
use  his  right  hand,  in  many  cases, 
would  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  as  it  may  upset  his  nervous 
system    and     cause     impediments,     or 


Harry   L.   Toomey 

Worcester,   Mass. 


create  an  antipathy  for  penmanship 
and  retard  his  chances  for  improve- 
ment. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  left-handed 
students,  namely,  the  student  to  whom 
left-handedness  is  not  a  serious  mat- 
ter, and  can  adapt  himself  with  ease 
to  writing  conditions,  and  the  awkward 


left-handed  student  to  whom  the  writ- 
ing position  is  more  difficult  to  master. 
The  former  may.  with  a  little  well- 
merited  praise,  be  left  alone  to  work 
out  his  own  problem.  The  latter  must 
be  given  encouragement  and  aid.  but 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not 
laboring  under  an  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty. Words  of  encouragement  for 
every  sign  of  improvement,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  will  do  much  to  change  his 
self-consciou-sness   to  self-confidence. 
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Here's  a  remarkably  free,  dashy  specimen  written  by  a  left-handed  student,  Dorothy  Lawson,  in  the  ninth  grade. 
Harry  L.  Toomey  is  the  instructor  in  Providence  St.  Jr.  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  This  shows  what  a  left-handed 
person  can  do  who  has  the  desire  to  learn  to  write  and  get  started  with  the  paper  in  the  right  position,  which,  of 
course,  is  slanting  towards  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  desk.  This  young  lady  pulls  her  downstrokes  toward 
her  left  elbow.  Her  arm  works  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve  and  the  line  of  writing  is  at  right  angles  to  the  left  arm.  The 
hand  is  held  up  off  the  paper  by  the  little  fingers.  In  other  words,  she  glides  and  rolls  the  hand  on  the  fingers.  The 
heel  of  the  hand  does  not  rest  on  the  paper  otherwise  she  could  not  write  such  a  free  dashy  style.  We  congratulate 
Miss  Lawson.    Mr.  Toomey  is  doing  a  good  job  of  teaching. 
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TO   A   FRIEND 

You  seem  to  express  surprise  my  dear. 

That   I   a   poet   might   be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  all  of  us  here 

Are  poets  to  some  degree. 
Poetry    to   you.   dear    friend    of   mine. 

May  not  be  such  to  me — 
To    you,    perhaps,    it    is    rhythm    and 
rhyme. 

To  me  a  bird  in  a  tree. 

When  the  good  Lord  created  this  world 
of  ours 
He   was  wise  enough   to   know, 
That   for   the    thorns    there    must    be 
flowers, 
And  made  sunshine  follow  snow. 
For  the  North's  cold  blasts  there's  the 
South's  warm  sun 
For  the  hills,  the  valleys  green; 
For  the   day's  hard   task,   there   are 
hours  of  fun; 
And  a  good  deed  for  a  mean. 

To   me   the    beautiful   things  of   life 

Are  a  poem's  heart  and  soul; 
For   by   this   beauty   I    am    relieved   of 
strife, 

And    allowed   to   reach   my    goal. 
I  like  to  write  these   little   rhymes 

As  an  outlet  to  my  joys; 
But  musical  bells  must  ring  out  chimes. 

Or  the  sound  is  a  grating  noise. 

There  is  poetry  in  a  sunset  sky, 

Or  in  a  rippling  brook; 
In  the  song  of  a  lark  as  he  soars  on 
high, 
In  violets  in  a  shady  nook. 
In   the    foamy    waves   after   the   surf's 
loud  crash. 
Or  the  zephers  among  the  trees; 
In  the  sparrow's   chatter  in  a   pile   of 
trash. 
Or  in  the  busy  hum  of  bees. 

It  is  not  the  verse  with  its  meter  and 
rhyme. 
Nor  the   words   which   a  writer  may 
pen, 
The  lines  may  be  perfect  as  to  accent 
and  time 
Yet  not   reach   the    hearts    of   men. 
Poetry  is  that  something,  whatever  it 
be— 
Which   makes  one  gentle   and  kind. 
It  may  be  the  song  of  a  bird  in  a  tree 
Or  the  verse  of  a  master  mind. 

— C.    E.    Chamberlin. 
San  Marcos,  Texas. 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     D  I  PLOMAS 


Estimates  furnished 


143   East  State  Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Engrossed    by   Norman    Tower,    751    Logan   St.,   Denver,   Colorado. 


By  C.  R.  Hill 
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SPECIMENS 

Specimens  have  been  rece 
the  follow  inn:: 
Edward  S.  Keid 

t'.L' ".:;  Calumet  Ave. 
Chicago,   III. 
Clara  M.  Koenig 
2923  E.  18th  St. 
Davenport,   Iowa. 
Virginia  Mayo 
Box  614 
Billerica,  Mass. 
Robert  Goldstein 
2800  Lincoln  Park  W. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Henr)     Winters 

Tarkers  Prairie.  Minn. 
Karl    Douglas 
I   Court   Street 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Shields   Dalton 

Russellville,  Tenn. 
Meredith  Yeago 

Dunsmore  Bus.  College 
Staunton.  Virginia 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barringer 
516  Sycamore  Drive 
Decatur,  Georgia 


('.  M.  Boose 

Glenside,  Pa. 
L.    E.   Sehmitl 

15  10  McKean  Ave, 

Baltimore   17.  Mil. 
\nthony    Weed 
6600   X.  Glenwood  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Charles  J.  Romont 

83    Montgomery   St. 
Boston   1(5.  Mass. 

.1.  A.  Overholl 

2224   Laurel  Ave. 
Norvvalk,    Calif. 

Lucy  Y.  Seall 

Katherine    Arms    Apt.    10 
265  Victor  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Alex   Bollinger 

516   E.   Holm   Street 
Mexico,   Missouri 

fJeorge  G.   Borum 
606   E.   Reeves 
Marion,  Illinois 

William    L.   Sedlak 

879   E.   Main   Street 
Ventura,  Calif. 


Isabel    M.   Johnston 

Woodstock   Collegiati    & 

Vocational   School 

\\  oodstock,   i  'in  ..   i  'anada 

\  ilia    Mori 

145   Brant  Street 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 

Richard  Stover 
217  E.  Garfield  Street 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Buell 

Minneapolis   Bus.   Coll. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  1).  Towns 

Flovilla,  Ga. 

H.  O.  Keesling 

Pasadena  Business  College 
32  S.  Raymond  Ave. 
Pasadena,  California 

Robert   J.   Callahan 

7852   Essex   Avenue 
Chicago   49,   111. 

Allan   Carpenter 

Teachers  Digest 

612   N.   Michigan   Ave. 
Chicago   11,   111. 
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A  group  of  cards  and  envelope  from  M.  Otero  Colmenero,  the  expert  penman  of  Puerto  Rico.  Few  penman  liv- 
ing today  can  surpass  the  above  work.  We  recently  received  a  letter  from  Colmenero,  who  is  now  in  La  Habana, 
Cuba.     Here  he  is  planning  to  stay  for  some   time  and  to  establish   himself   in   Penmanship   work   and   engrossing. 
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THE    SECRET    OF     SUCCESS 
"What  IS  the  secret  of  Success?" 

I  always  maintain  it  is  AMBI- 
TION; that  AMBITION  is  the  "driv- 
ing- force"  in  one's  life.  Without  it,  a 
person  can  never  get  anywhere — ex- 
cept by  sheer  luck.  With  it,  one  can 
surmount  almost  any   OBSTACLES. 

Ambition  is  that  something  which 
makes  or  drives  a  person  to  do  the 
things  necessary  to  achieve  his  goal. 
For  instance,  if  an  individual  is  in- 
spired to  want  to  go  to  college  or  uni- 
versity but  neither  he  nor  his  parents 
have  the  money  to  pay  his  way,  he 
will  find  a  way  if  he  has  sufficient 
ambition. 

Ambition  will  make  him  work  as 
well  as  use  his  head.  The  more  he 
works,  the  more  he  falls  in  love  with  it. 
— and  that's  when  work  ceases  to  be  a 
drudgery  and  becomes  a  pleasure.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  the  more  pleas- 
ure one  gets  out  of  his  work  the  more 
interest  he  takes  in  it.  the  more  ef- 
ficient he  becomes,  and  the  more  rapid 
he  advances. 

You  cannot  confine  your  work  to 
eight  hours  a  day,  if  you  want  to  rise 
above  the  masses.  Instead  you  may 
have  to  put  in  10  or  12,  even  more  at 
times.  Neither  can  you  quit  studying 
when  you  go  to  work,  if  you  want  to 
keep   growing — advancing. 


Hti±ine±s  0>//cSf . Shrcx  cpnrtj.a 

But  what  ABOUT  this  thing  we  call 
"AMBITION?''  Why  do  some  people 
have  it  and  some  don't?  Or  why  do 
some  people  have  so  much  MORE  of 
it  than  others? 


Frankly,  I  don't  know.  I  believe, 
though,  it  is  born  in  people  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
DEVELOPED  just  as  any  other  per- 
sonal quality.  We  know  blood  counts 
in  animals — live  stock,  dogs,  etc. — that 
the  better  the  "blood,"  the  easier  it  is 
to  train  them.  But  human  beings 
have  more  OPPORTUNITIES  than 
animals. 

You  know,  for  instance,  that  as 
physical  exercise  develops  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  mental  exercise  will  de- 
velop the  brain.  Would  that  all  young 
people,  or  students,  realized  the  latter: 
that  getting  help  from  others  doesn't 
really  help  THEM;  that  only  by  doing 
their  OWN  work  do  they  ACQUIRE  a 
knowledge  or  skill. 

I  think  environment  and  reading 
contribute  a  lot  to  the  development  of 
one's  ambition;  that  as  one's  wants  or 
desires  are  increased  his  ambition 
grows — he  wants  to  DO  MORE — or  do 
BIGGER  things. 

This,  in  turn,  inspires  a  person  to 
want  to  learn  more  and  to  work  hard- 
er;  and   the  more  he  studies  and  the 


harder  he  works  the  nearer  he  comes 
to  satisfying  his  ambition.  But  REAL 
ambition,  like  one's  APPETITE,  can 
only  be  satisfied  temporarily;  it  is  a 
never-ending  thng!  And  that's  what 
makes  men  and  women  grow — and 
GROW! 

Nobody  can  begin  at  the  TOP  in  any 
line — trade,  business  or  profession.  But 
if  we  have  the  ambition  to  REACH 
the  top,  we  keep  applying  ourselves — 
reading,  studying,  observing;  in  other 
words,  LEARNING  and  WORKING. 

I  feel  the  latter— WORKING— can- 
not be  emphasized  too  much.  Hard 
work  is  absolutely  essential  where  one 
wants  to  excel  in  his  line — rise  above 
the  crowd — become  a  leader. 

Think  of  all  the  great  men  and  wo- 
men you  know  or  have  read  or  heard 
about!  Do  you  believe,  for  one  second, 
that  they  would  have  reached  their 
high  positions  in  educational  circles, 
business,  industry,  politics,  or  the  pro- 
fessions had  they  not  WORKED — and 
WORKED— and  WORKED! 
But,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  they  FELL  IN  LOVE  with 
their  work — they  got  a  thrill  out  of 
accomplishment.  They  became  so  in- 
terested or  absorbed  in  what  they 
were  doing  that  they  measured  their 
TIME  by  ACCOMPLISHMENT  rather 
than  by  the  CLOCK.  As  they  became 
more  proficient  in  their  respective 
lines,  they  moved  on  UP  and  UP  the 
Ladder  of  Success,  frequently  exceed- 
ing their  fondest  hopes,  dreams,  or 
ambitions. 

Just  as  THEY  succeeded,  so  can 
YOU.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  AM- 
BITION,  VISION,   and   WORK! 
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This  is  one  of  the  many  specimens  submitted  by  H.  W.  Warren  of  the  Beacom  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
All  of  the  other  students  in  Mr.  Warren's  classes  are  trained  to  write  rapidly,  easily  and  legibly.  It's  one  of  the 
things  required  at  Beacom. 
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HOOK   REVIEWS 


Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of 
merit,  but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and 
value  to  commercial  teachers,  Including  books 
..f    special    educational    value    and    books    "" 

business    subjects.      All    snob    I ks    "ill    be 

briefly  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object 
being  to  give  sufficient  description  of  each 
to  enable  <»ur   readers   to  determine   its  value. 


Visual  Self-Helps  for  Teaching  Good 
Writing  Position,  by  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  California. 
Published  by  The  Zaner  -  Bloser 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Size 
8x10,  35  Photos,  200  Queries,  en- 
closed in  handsome  folder. 

This  is  a  set  of  35  visual  self-help  eards 
to  aid  in  teaching  good  handwriting  position. 
The  photographs  are  by  Dixon  L.  MaeQuiddy. 
director  of  visual  education  in  Santa  Barbara 
City  Schools. 

The  questions  on  the  back  of  the  cards  are 
written  on  the  students  grade  level  with 
instructions  to  the  teacher.  Students  follow- 
ing the  directions  and  carefully  observing 
the  illustrations  can  soon  acquire  good  health- 
ful,   efficient   positions    and   habits    of   writing. 

The  proper  position  for  holding  chalk  and 
eraser  for  beginners  at  the  blackboard,  how 
to  stand  at  the  blackboard,  proper  position 
at  the  blackboard  and  desk  for  right  and  left- 
handed  writers,  good  hand,  arm  and  body 
position  for  good  form  and  freedom  in 
writing. 

This  is  done  in  a  new  and  interesting 
way  by  Picture-Query  method.  It  not  only 
makes  the  work  more  interesting  and  clearer 
but    simplifies    teaching. 

The  Educator  has  used  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions on  this  month's  cover.  Notice  the  in- 
terest displayed  by  Kim  Aylesworth  to  Mrs. 
Norman's  instructions  and  Miss  Maureen 
MacQuiddy's  easy  position.  This  photograph 
was    taken    at    Santa    Barbara,    California. 


The  Law  of  Business,  A  College  Text- 
book, bv  R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  Ed.- 
D.,  C.P.A.,  Principal  School  34,  Jer- 
sey City,  New  Jersey;  Instructor 
of  Accounting  and  Business  Law, 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  343  pages. 


iv     concisely     presented— 
legal    principles    as    they    affect    the    average    busi- 
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his  personal  experiences.  It  includes  the  more 
important  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Naional  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  A  complete  testing  and  re- 
view program  and  a  glossary  make  it  a  complete 
text  for  an  intensive  course  of  fifty  lesson 
periods.  Interest-arousing  cases  are  presented 
at  the  beg.nning  of  each  of  these  lesson  units 
and  other  cases  are  used  for  activity  and  re- 
view 11  the  end  of  the  unit.  This  is  a  well- 
organized    text. 


Peter's    Family,    Revised,    and    Hello, 

David  by  Paul  It.  Hanna,  Genevieve 
Anderson,  and  William  S.  Gray. 
(Revisions  of  Peter's  Family  and 
David's  Friends  at  School.)  First- 
ami  second  -  grade  social  -  studies 
books  in  the  Curriculum  Foundation 
Series.  128  and  160  pages.  Four- 
color  illustrations.  72c  and  84c  list. 
Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company. 

Hooks  like  Peter's  Family  and  Hello,  David 
ire  beautiful  demonstrations  of  how  to  com- 
bine    dramatic    story    values    with    practical,    real- 


Surprise,      fun,      humor,     adventure,     appealing 

four  color      pictures — and      ease     ot     reading are 

some  of  the  elements  that  will  charm  young 
readers  in  the  Peler  and  David  books.  Yet 
very  story  is  studded  with  leads  for  teaching 
worthwhile  social  attitudes  and  behaviors,  as 
teachers  will  discover  when  they  check  the 
chart  ol  soci.il  content  at  the  back  of  each 
book.  By  example,  children  may  learn  the 
desirable  values  of  working  and  playing  to- 
gether harmoniously,  of  being  helpful  at  home 
and  at  school,  of  making  group  decisions  demo- 
.  i. in.  illy  and  abiding  by  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
joruy.  of  being  considerate  of  others.  Every 
story,  work-page,  and  picture  can  be  used  to 
help    children    grow    in    the    qualities    that    make 

The  books  are  easy  for  first-  and  second- 
graders  to  read  because  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  reduce  reading  problems  to  a  mini- 
mum. Children  find  new  words,  no  trouble- 
some sentence  structure.  Their  alert  attention 
can  be  centered  fully  on  the  ideas  presented. 
Those  children  who  have  read  Fun  with  Dick 
and  Jane  and  Our  New  Friends,  the  Curriculum 
Foundation  Series  Basic  Primer  and  Book  One, 
are  especially  well  prepared  because  of  the 
thorough  correlation  of  the  two  series  in  both 
vocabulary     and    themes. 

The  new  gradation  plan  of  the  Curriculum 
Foundation  Series  places  Peter  as  a  book  to  be 
read  by  the  entire  class  after  all  pupils  have 
finished  their  basic  primer.  Similarly,  David 
will  be  read  by  all  pupils  after  they  have  fin- 
ished  their  basic  first  reader.  This  makes  David 
a  top-notcher  for  review  of  reading  vocabulary 
and  skills  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
grade. 

World  events  impress  upon  us  the  vital 
necessity  for  training  good  citizens.  The  task 
becomes  easier,  pleasanter,  and  more  systematic 
with  attractive  books  like  Peter's  Family  and 
Hello.    David. 


Making  the  Goods  We  Need  and  Mar- 
keting the  Things  We  Use  by  Paul 
R.  Hanna,  I.  James  Quillen,  Paul  B. 
Sears,  and  Edward  A.  Krug.  So- 
cial-Studies books  for  Grades  Five- 
Seven.  295  and  315  pages.  $1.60; 
each,  list.  Published  by  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company. 

The  Making  and  Marketing  books  are  two 
new  additions  to  the  Hanna  Social  Studies 
Program  which  Time  magazine  (November 
15,  1943)  calles  "a  thumpingly  successful 
series  of  elementary-school  textbooks  on  social 
questions."  In  these  days  of  shortages  and 
rationing  of  many  consumer  articles  they  seem 
partcularly  timely,  for  Dr.  Hanna  and  his 
associates  have  attempted  to  present  the  ABC'c 
of  our  daily  economic  life  simply  enough  for 
children    to    understand. 

With  This  Useful  World  (previously  pub- 
lished)   the    Making    and    Marketing    books    form 


and 


how 


goods  are  moved  from  maker  to  user,  how 
things  are  made  in  factories.  Concrete  examples 
are  given  of  how  food  is  processed,  how  clothes 
.ire  made,  how  houses  are  built.  Mass  produc- 
Cion     .is    we    know    it    today     is    clearly    illustrated. 

The  Marketing  book  teaches  the  fundamentals 
of  distribution.  By  means  of  real  examples  it 
shows  how  goods  get  to  market  and  into  the 
hands  of  cusomers.  The  authors  have  not  only 
traced  the  course  of  such  common  things  as 
gasoline,  lumber,  coal,  and  strawberries  from 
the  manufacturers  down  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, but  they  have  also  drawn  an  under- 
standable picture  of  many  of  the  factors  ordi 
narily     left     out     of     consideration.       The    pupil 


that  every  step,  every  handling  of  goods, 
money  in  some  way,  that  people's  jobs 
olved,   and  that  such   things  as  rent,  light 


are  involved,  and  that  such  things  as  rent,  light, 
spoilage,  and  oher  factors  must  be  considered. 
The  teaching  of  geography  and  history  in 
these  books  is  keyed  directly  into  helping 
children  understand  the  economic  life  of  our 
world    today.      Pupils   study    regional    and    world 
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The  teaching  method  appears  carefully  work 
ed  out.  Words  used  in  a  specialized  sense 
are  defined  right  in  the  textbooks  (e.  g.. 
climate,  technique,  credit).  Hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs,   drawings,    charts,    maps   are   used    as  spe- 


nding.      Pupils 
of   the  challenging    ac 
chapter    should    be 


Statistics,  Collecting,  Organizing,  and 
Interpreting  Data,  by  Raleigh 
Schorling,  head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics,  University  High 
School,  and  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  John  R. 
Clark,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Francis  G.  Lankford, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Research,  Public 
Schools,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Pub- 
lished by  the  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Pa- 
per cover,  76  pages. 

STATISTICS  presents  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  subject  simply  and  concisely  and  in  a 
form  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  or  to  sup^ 
plement  several  different  standard  high  school 
courses.  It  will  be  especially  fitting  for  the 
general,       consumer,       or      business      m! 

The    material    as     here    developed     is    n< 
ficult    as     many    things    now    taught    in 
tional      algebra     and     geometry     coursers 
is    udoubtedly    of    greater    imp, 
per  cent   of  high    school    stude 

The  subject  is  organized  around  four  major 
problems:  collecting  data,  arrang.ng  and  pre- 
senting data  us  ng  averages,  and  interpreting 
data.  Included  in  the  methods  of  presenting 
data  are  the  use  of  tables  and  graphs,  the 
us  of  index  numbers,  he  making  of  grouped 
frequ,  ncy  tables,  the  histogram,  and  an  explan- 
Ition  of  normal  distribution.  The  student 
learns  how  and  when  to  use  the  mean,  the 
median  and  the  mode,  and  how  to  compute 
iveraccs  from  grouped  data.  He  is  required 
to  bring  all  his  information  to  bear  upon  ap 
propnate  problems  in  drawing  sound  con- 
clusions    from    data. 

If  tomorrow's  citizens  are  to  give  intelli- 
gent consideration  to  the  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems ahead,  today's  students  need  to  be  edu- 
cated to  evaluate  and  interpret  data.  Mathe- 
matically and  socially,  STATISTICS,  is  an  in- 
dispensable    unit     for     high     school     mathematics. 
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LEFT-HANDED    HANDWRITING 

(Continued  from  Page  13 1 

Position  of  Paper   Important 

The  fundamental  error  is  committed 
when  the  left-handed  pupil  places  the 
paper  in  the  same  position  as  the 
right-handed  writer,  namely,  tilted  to 
the  left.  This  condition  should  be 
remedied  in  Grade  1.  When  he  does 
this  he  is  condemned  to  one  of  three 
possible  positions,  all  of  them  very 
bad.  He  may  try  to  twist  himself 
around  so  that  his  left  elbow  is  to 
the  right  of  the  paper  and  his  forp- 
arm  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  writ- 
ing. But  this  is  so  awkward  that  it 
would  hardly  be  endured  for  any 
length  of  time  and  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
appears.  The  second  method  is  to  place 
the  forearm  nearly  in  line  with  the 
line  across  the  page  and  to  push  the 
pen  along  this  line  as  the  writing  of 
the  words  proceeds.  This  is  objec- 
tionable for  three  reasons.  The  writing 
movement  itself  is  awkward,  though 
possible.  The  hand  obscures  what 
has  just  been  written.  If  a  pen  is 
used  the  hand  blots  the  words,  unless 
a  blotter  is  used,  which  is  time  con- 
suming. 

Avoid  Awkward  Position 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the 
child  frequently  adopts  a  third  ex- 
pedient. He  bends  the  hand  above  the 
line  of  writing  and  nulls  the  pen  or 
pencil  along  the  line.  This  is  awkward 
enough  though  some  achieve  it.  See 
Fig.  4.  It  gets  the  hand  out  of  the 
way  of  the  writing  and  avoids  blot- 
ting the  writing  with  the  hand.  It 
seems  to  be  the  best  style  of  writing 
the  left-handed  writer  can  adopt 
when  the  paper  is  tilted  to  the  left. 
The  remedy  of  course  is  to  tilt  the 
paper  to  the  right  as  in  Figure  2. 

The  Proper  Method 

If  the  awkward  styles  which  have 
been  described  were  the  only  ones 
possible  to  the  left-handed  writer, 
there  might  be  some  force  in  the  con- 
tention that  all  pupils  without  ex- 
ception should  be  taught  to  write  with 
the  right  hand.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  child  may  readily  be  taught 
to  tilt  the  paper  to  the  right  and  to 
place  the  hand  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  It  requires  only  special  at- 
tention at  the  beginning  and  should 
be  given  special  attention  in  Grade  1. 
If  such  attention  is  not  given,  the 
left-handed  pupil  follows  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  class  as  a  whole, 
places  his  paper  in  the  right-hand  po- 
sition and  adopts  one  of  the  awkward 
methods  which  have  been  described. 
This  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Left-handed   Writing   vs.   Unpreferred 
Hand 

The  problem  of  deciding  whether 
the  left-handed  child  should  be  al- 
lowed to  write  with  his  left  hand  or 
should  be  urged  to  use  his  right  hand 
can  now  be  defined.  It  is  to  be  set- 
tled by  comparing  the  disadvantages 
of  left-handed  writing  with  the  dis- 
advantages of   using   the   unpreferred 


hand.  When  the  proper  method  is 
used  the  disadvantage  of  left-handed 
writing  is  not  great,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained. We  must  now  examine  fur- 
ther the  disadvantages  of  using  the 
unpreferred  hand,  that  is  of  using  the 
right    hand   when    one   is  left-handed. 

Mirror    Writing 

If  the  left-handed  child  is  forced  to 
write  with  his  right  hand  certain 
more  or  less  serious  conditions  are 
likely  to  follow.  The  writing  itself 
will  be  inferior  because  of  the  lack 
of  skill  the  child  possesses  in  using 
his  right  hand.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  child  may  fall  into  some  form  of 
reversed  or  mirror  writing.  There 
are  various  forms  of  this,  which  need 
not  be  described  in  detail.  Sometimes 
the  writing  runs  directly  from  right 
to  left  so  that  it  can  be  read  in  a 
mirror.  Sometimes  it  is  upside  down 
and  reversed  so  that  it  can  be  read 
by  turning  the  page  upside  down. 
Sometimes  the  child  begins  at  the 
ends  of  the  words,  etc.  Figures  are 
frequently  reversed.  These  various 
distortions  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  being  changed  over,  but  they  seem 
in  many  cases  to  follow  from  it.  They 
therefore  constitute  one  of  the  dan- 
gers of  changing  over.  Cnildren  also 
sometimes  exhibit  reversals  in  read- 
ing, as  has  already  been  said,  and 
these  reversals  may  be  due  in  some 
cases  to  changing  the  preferred  hand. 
Both  types  of  reversal  are  examples 
of  disturbance  in  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion or  spatial  orientation.  We  learn 
to  think  of  things  in  space  as  on  the 
right  side  or  the  left  side.  If  we  be- 
come confused  with  reference  to  right 
and  left,  this  sense  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  things  in  space  may  become 
disturbed.  For  example,  some  persons 
in  coming  out  of  a  door  on  to  the 
street  frequently  turn  in  the  wrong 
direction  or  are  uncertain  in  which 
direction  to  turn.  This  is  a  failure  in 
spatial  orientation  and  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  disturbance  of  hand 
dominance. 


Hand  Dominance 

Finally  disturbances  of  speech  have 
been  thought  to  result  from  changing 
the  handedness.  The  facts  are  in  dis- 
pute, but  some  specialists  in  speech  dis- 
orders believe  that  stammering  or 
stuttering  are  always  the  consequence 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  dominance  of 
the  left  hand.  The  speech  center  is 
in  the  same  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
as  the  center  for  the  control  of  the 
preferred  hand  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  establishment  of  a 
new  center  of  control  for  the  hand 
may  disturb  speech.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  changing  the  handed- 
ness disturbs  speech  because  the  orig- 
inal hand  preference  and  speech  were 
learned  at  about  the  same  time  and 
have  therefore  become  associated 
with  each  other.  Changing  the  hand 
habit  may  therefore  disturb  the 
speech  habit.  Some  believe  that 
speech  disturbance,  when  it  follows 
changing  over  the  hand  preference, 
is  due  solely  to  the  child's  resistance 
to  force  and  that  it  will  not  occur  if 
the  change  is  made  gently.  To  sum 
up,  the  possibility  of  disturbance  of 
speech  is  great  enough  to  constitute 
an  additional  reason  for  allowing  the 
definitely  left-handed  child  to  write 
with  his  left  hand. 

Persuasion  Not  Force 

The  disadvantage  resulting  from 
changing  over  the  left-handed  child 
is  a  matter  of  degree.  If  the  child  is 
only  slightly  left-handed,  he  may 
learn  to  write  with  his  right  hand 
with  little  difficulty  and  with  no  re- 
sistance. Many  ambidextrous  o  r 
slightly  left-handed  children  are 
taught  to  use  their  right  hands  quite 
readily,  to  their  ultimate  satisfaction 
and  benefit.  If,  therefore,  the  obser- 
vations and  tests  indicate  that  the 
child  uses  his  right  hand  spontane- 
ously in  some  everyday  activities,  and 
if  he  is  nearly  as  skillful  with  his 
right  as  with  his  left  hand,  he  should 
be  urged  to  write  with  his  right  hand. 
In  doing  so,  however,  the  child  must 
be  persuaded  instead  of  forced;  and 
pressure   must   not  be   applied  if  the 


Poor  position  for  the  left-handed  writer.    Figure  3. 
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child  shows  any  signs  of  being  emo- 
tionally upset,  or  if  he  puts  up  vigor- 
ous resistance.  The  child's  attitude 
must  be  favorable  as  well  as  his  abil- 
ity. If  he  is  forced  to  write  in  school 
with  his  right  hand  against  his  will, 
he  may  use  his  left  hand  outside  of 
school.  This  will  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  definite  dominance  of  one 
hand  over  the  other  which  some  psy- 
chologists  regard   as  important. 

How  To  Teach  the  Left-Handed  Child 
If  the  child  appears  to  be  strongly 
left-handed,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  write  with  his  left  hand.  We  may 
expect  two  or  three  children  in  an 
ordinary  class  to  fall  in  this  category 
on  the  average.  Sometimes  there  will 
be  more,  sometimes  fewer.  These  chil- 
dren should  be  treated  as  entirely 
normal  and  nothing  should  be  said  or 
done  to  make  them  feel  odd.  They 
should  of  course  be  taught  to  write 
in  the  proper  position  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  paper  should  be  tilted  to  the 
right  with  the  left  hand  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  writing.  See  Fig.  2. 
The  fingers  should  be  kept  at  least 
an  inch  from  the  point  of  pen  or  pen- 
cil. The  hand  should  be  kept  below 
the  line  of  writing.  Otherwise  the 
left-handed  child  can  be  taught  in 
the  same  manner  as  right-handed  pu- 
pils. As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  correct  position  for  left- 
handed  pupils  should  be  insisted  upon 
in  the  first  grade  until  the  habits  are 
formed.  If  this  is  done,  good  left- 
handed  writing  will  be  secured. 

Left-handed  pupils  in  the  grades 
above  the  primary  should  be  urged 
to  assume  the  correct  position  for 
left-handed  writers.  Exceptions  may 
need  to  be  made  in  upper  grades  par- 
ticularly when  handwriting  of  the  pu- 
pil is  legible  and  where  handwriting 
habits  are  firmly  fixed.  Again,  the 
solution  of  the  left-handed  problem 
seems  to  rest  primarily  with  the  first 
grade  teacher. 


Summary 
Right    and    left-handedness    are 

P.,,i,-.).iv  tv...  expression  of  nativi 
or  inborn  disposition,  though  the 
tendency  may  be  modified  some- 
what by  training. 

At  least  five  or  six  per  cent  of 
people  in  general  are  strongly 
left-handed,  and  probably  more 
have  some  tendency  to  left-hand- 
edness. 

Left-handedness  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  appropriate  observations 
and  tests. 

If  left  to  himself  the  left-handed 
child  is  apt  to  acquire  a  highly 
awkward  method  of  writing. 
If  properly  taught  the  pupil  may 
develop  a  habit  of  left-handed 
writing  which  is  nearly  as  con- 
venient as  is  right-hand  writing. 
The  disadvantages  of  changing 
over  the  strongly  left-handed  child 
are  much  greater  than  are  the 
disadvantages  of  left-handed  writ- 
ing when  it  is  properly  done. 
The  strongly  left-handed  child 
should  therefore  be  encouraged  to 
write  with  his  left  hand  and 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  right 
method  from  the  beginning. 


HE  WROTE  IT— NINETEEN 
FORTY-THREE 

Guy   Lockwood 

Nineteen  forty-three   I'll  write  no 

more 
He  said,  and  closed  the  old  year's 

core; 
He  was  mistaken,  for  next  day 
He   wrote   again,   the   self   same   way 
Nineteen   forty-three, — not   once   or 

twice — 
But    several    times,    and    things    not 

nice 
He  said  about  it,  thought   it  strange 
He  could  not  make  the  mental  change 
From  old  to  new,  but  habit's  strong 
And   holds   so   tight  to   right— or 

wrong — 
The  fingers  trained  to  strike  a  key 
Will  do  this  automatically; 
The   will   must  build   a   habit  new 
When   forty-four   comes    into   view. 
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TO    LIVE    EACH    DAY    BY    ITS 
NEW  LIGHT 

This  New  Year's  day,  you  may  opine 
That  I  will  write  in  metered  line 
My   good   resolves,   and   pledge   my 

name 
To  honor  and   obey   the   same; 
But  no! — Not  one  here   will   I  make, 
Lest  that  same  one  I  will  forsake; 
Nor  need  I  this  day  plan  the  way 
That  I  shall  go  by  things  I  say; 
To  live  life  free  from  rules  that  bind 
The  body,  or  the  soul  or  mind; 
To  live  each  day  by  its  new  light, 
This  is  the  way  I'm  sure  is  right; 
Who  so  lives  by  rules,  oft'  breaks  the 

same 
And,  breaking,  puts  his  soul  to  shame. 


fl'nw  tor  our  new  Free  Book. 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE       TAMBLYN      SCHOOL 


Poor    Position   for    the    left-handed    writer.     Figure    4. 


How  to  Get  a 

Specimen  Writing  by 

Veteran  Penman 

Now  73 

I     «ill    write     12    or    II    reputation 
paneled   cards,  an\    name,   part   em- 
bellished  with   hand  painted  water 
color  flowers  and   gold, 
(bo 

Burn     the    name    on    a     silk     lined 
genuine  Leather  double  card   ease 

All  for  $1.00 

Shoot    'em    in 

Orders  filled  same  </«v  received 

Makes  «  Fine  Present 

Claude  0.  Scribner 

Penman    &    Arti\t 
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From  A  To  Z  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

By 


Strayers  Business  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUY  WAR   BONDS   TO    THE   LIMIT   IN    1944. 


This  beautifully  designed  nourish  was  made  by  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  and  the  cut  was 
loaned  to  us  by  D.  L.  Musselman  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy.  Illinois. 


(JT.  72,  N/ZWBSRKY-  /£><!3 . 


Mr.  Newberry  is  a  penman  in  Detroit,  Michigan.     His  work  is  especially  dash;   and 
snappy.    His  shades  are  bold. 


<JianduiLtiiti+t<f,  Scaled--  Petceptia+i  Stlifil 


Freeman's   Scientific   HANDWRITING   SCALES 


How    Well    Should    A 
Pupil    Write? 


s,  pupils    and  scho 


lis  ha 


skin, 


by 


f     sp 

f     handwr,tinB 

pupils,     has     determined 

scientifically    just    how  well 

the    average    child    should 

each    grade,    and 

>ared    a    handwrit 

*     for    each    grade 

e    to    six    and    an 

ale    for    Grades    7. 

nd    9. 

h   for   Grades    1    to   6. 

le  for  Grades  7,  8,  9. 

Single  Copies,  postpaid. 


Correlated  Scales.  Price, 
per  dozen  (any  grade)  (state 
grade  wanted)  #1.92 


MANUSCRIPT  PRINT  TO  SCRIPT  SALES 

For  Use  In  Grades  1  and  2 


MB  W»WS 


;^S55u= 


1     PRINT  TO  SCRIPT  (MANUSCRIPT)  MEASURING  SCALE  FOR  GRADE    1 


I  (we  o       till 
id   Mes       to  silk 


I  have  a  bird. 
He  likes  to  sing. 


I  have  o  bird- 
He  likes  to  sing 


The  Manuscript  Scale  for  grade  1  shows  the  standard  for  grade  1  l  specimen  below 
and  one  above  standard.  The  Manuscript  Scale  for  grade  2  shows  the  standard  for 
one    specimen    below    standard    and    another    which    is    better    than    the    standard. 

Manuscript    Scales _- Price    per    dozen     (grades    1    or    2 

Grade     1,    single    copy Postpaid,   each,   ne 

Grade    2,    single    copy__    Postpaid,    each,    ne 


CORRELATED    PERCEPTION 
STRIPS    No.    2 


\jfs&y'%3t&'  (  ^rs 


The  forms  are  accurate,  graceful 
and  pleasing.  They  are  an  inspiration 
to  children  and  create  a  desire  to 
write    well. 

Teachers  everywhere  report  rapid  im- 
provement in  student  writing  as  a  result 
of  students  having  constantly  before  them 
the  Zaner-Bloser  Correlated  Handwriting 
Perception  Strips.  Just  place  these  strips 
on  the  wall  or  blackboard  where  they  can 
be  seen  at  all  times  and  you'll  be  amazed 
at  the  remarkable  improvement  in  each 
student's  writing.  Besides  being  a  con- 
stant reminde.-  of  the  correct  forms  for 
each  letter,  these  cards  also  improve  the 
appearance    of    vour    room. 

Single  sets,  net  price,  postpaid, 
#1.25.  Three  (3)  or  more  sets 
sent  postpaid  to  one  address  for 
#1.00  per  set,  net.  Price,  per 
dozen   sets,   #10.88. 


MANUSCRIPT  WALL  STRIPS 

PRINT  LETTERS  No.  4 


All  10  strips  showing  the  entire  alphabet 
in  capital  and  small  letters,  also  figures 
from  0  to  9.  w.ll  be  mailed  prepaid  at  the 
low  price  of  %\.Ti.  net.  Per  dozen  sets. 
$10.88. 

Three  (  3  )  or  more  sets  sent  postpaid  to 
one    address    for    SI. 00    per    set,    net. 

Price,  per   dozen   sets  #10.88 


ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus  8,  Ohio 


VOL.    1!» 


FEBRUARY,  l»l» 


No.  <; 
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Published    monthly    except    July    and    August    at   612   N.    Park    St,  Columbus,   O.,    by   the    Zaner-Bloser   Company.      Entered  as  eecond 
clasi    matter    November    21.     1931.    at    the    post    office    at    Columbus.   Ohio,   under  Act  of  March  3.    1879.     Subscription    SI. 60   a   year. 
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posed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dixon  L.  MacQuiddy,  Director  of 
Visucd  Educalion,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


35  PHOTOS 

200  QUERIES 


developed  for  these  photos  by  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  Handwriting  Authority  and  Dean  of 
ihe  School  of  Education,  University  of  California. 


YOU     PASS     OUT     THE     PICTURES     AND     ASK     THE     PRINTED     QUESTIONS 
PUPILS     SHOW    NEW     CLASS     INTEREST     AND     IMPROVED    RESULTS 

THESE    QUESTIONS    APPLY    TO    PICTURE 
ON  OTHER  SIDE  AND  APPEAR  ON   BACK 


PRINTED  ON 

HEAVY 

CARD  BOARD 

8  x  10  INCHES 

CONVENIENTLY 

NUMBERED 

AND 

BOXED 


Good  Position  for  the  Right-Handed 
Manuscript  Writer 

1.  Is  Kim  holding  his  pencil  lightly?  How  can  you 
tell? 

2.  Do  you  hold  your  paper  so  it  will  not  slip? 

3.  Do  you  look  at  the  letters  and  figures  which  your 
teacher  has  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room  for 
you? 

4.  Kim's  arms   are   on   the   desk. 

5.  Are  your  arms  on  the  desk? 

8.  Are  Kim's  eyes  too  close  to  the  paper? 

7.  Do  you  watch  each  letter  as  you  make  it? 

3.  Are  you  trying  to  do  your  best? 


ONE  SET 

$1.50 

THREE  SETS 

SI. 25 

PER  SET 

ALL 

POSTPAID 


A   FEW  ENDORSEMENTS 


"The  whole  set  delights  me  greatly.  It's  good.  It  has 
helps  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  pupil.  I  think  it 
is  developmental  in  behavioral  reaction.  I  like  the  helpful 
suggestions  for  analysis  both  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
good   and   what    is   wrong." 

Director   of   Curriculum — California. 

"I  have  gone  over  the  Position  Folder  very  carefully 
and,  as  I  would  expect,  find  no  criticism  to  offer.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  help  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupils, 
for  teachers  need  to  visualize  these  positions  in  order  to 
teach    more    effectively." 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting — W.  Va. 

"Our  Visual  Aid  instructor  and  I  went  over  them  care- 
fully and  even  projected  them.  We  think  them  quite  com- 
plete with  every  important  angle  of  position  demonstrated. 
The  children  surely  typify  "Young  America" — very  clear 
cut    pictures    of    modern    youth. 

"I  have  in  mind  how  very  helpful  such  a  series  would 
be  to  Student  Teachers.  These  plates  show  a  "fine  grade 
spread"  from  1st  to  9th.  The  human  element  as  well  as 
individual    differences    enters    into    each    picture." 

Department    of    Handwriting — N.    J. 


"First,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  portfolio  to  bring  the 
importance  of  correct  position  before  the  pupil,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  help  and  boon  to  the  penmanship  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

"I  also  like  the  large  photographs  and  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  ages  of  children,  ranging  from  first  grade 
to  junior  high  age." 

Supervisor   of    Handwriting — Iowa. 

"Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  Dr.  Freeman's  coming 
publication.  I  am  returning  it  to  you  promptly  as  you 
request. 

"Self-helps  material  is  needed  in  teaching  writing  today 
because  it  helps  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Please  let  me 
see  it  in  final  form." 

Department  of  Education — Maryland. 

"Your  Portfolio  is  very  fine  and  shows  that  much  effort 
and  much  time  has  been  spent  upon  it.  The  pictures  are 
excellent.  One  teacher  to  whom  I  showed  them  said  that 
she   would   like   to    take   it   while    I    wasn't    looking." 

Supervisor   of    Penmanship — Indiana. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER   NOW  WITH 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


Stop  at  the 

SEELBACH 

ire 71  take  care  of 
the  REST 

You  needn't  worry  about  a 
thing... check  in  at  the  Seelbacb 
ami  you're  sure  of  a  good  bed 
attentive  service,  fine  food  and 
a  friendly  atmosphere.  You'll  a- 
waken  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  successful  day. 
500  ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
horn  $  Q  r»0 


WALNUT  AT 
FOURTH  ST 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


HOTEL  |B 


CONTINENTAL 


Featuring  5  star  attractions  for  enjoyment  of 
living  at  its  best  (l)Penguin  Room  (2)Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4)  The 
Alcove  (5) The  New  Coffee  Shop.  Outstand- 
ingly gay  and  attractive 
•  •••Guests  enjoy  all  club 
facilities,  including  swim- 
ming pool... perfect  loca- 
tion at  11th  and  Baltimore 


22   Floors  of   Modern 
Comfort 


R.  E.  McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 

KANSAS  CITY 

Direction- Southwest  Hotels  Incorporated-  H.  G.  Manning-  Founder 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WRITING  INK 

is   proof  against   age,   sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


of  the  FIVE     STAR    features 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  W  riling  Ink  is  i  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper- 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  ami 
jet-black  writing  make  il  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
anil  opacity,  ft  helps  develop  dignity  ami 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.    \sk   \onr  dealer,  today. 


HiGGins  m 


HIGGINS  INK  CO..  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N,  T 


iKr- 


#empniaifcibiitog 

iffTEaliinonialaf 
%Ge.T.ifirate£  of 
^Hjpeistation 

illuminated  on  paiThmfiir 

,  ^Beauchantp 

(fngrosspr  Illuminator 

355 South  groabuiay 

*     fr>sAng«l«.<'<?alifornia     ' 
Phone 
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LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY.    PRINCIPLES   &   PRACTICE 

by    MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $  .50 

Additional   mailing  charge.     .10 


SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  av. 

Boston,    Massachusetts 


School 
Activities 

Harry    C    McKown. 
Editor 

C.    R.    Van    Nice. 
Managing    Editor 
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H.   S.  Blanchard. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR 
HANDWRITING 


Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  demand  for  good  handwriting  than  today 
and  never  before  has  the  opportunity  for  improving-  your  handwriting  been  better. 
The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  you  scientific,  wellplanned  courses 
which  can  be  taken  by  correspondence  in 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business  Handwriting  Course $10.00  $1.55 

Roundhand  or  Engrossers'  Script.  . 12.00  2.60 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.85 

Advanced  Engrossing 12.00  2.05 

Ornamental   Penmanship                                                      12.00  8.10 

The  instructions  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  They  are  the  results  of  years  of 
study  and  actual  experience  in  the  classroom.  The  Zanerian  has  had  an  unequalled 
experience  in  training  professional  penman,  engrossing  artists  and  teachers  of  pen- 
manship. A  large  percentage  of  America's  expert  penmen  have  received  their 
start  in  the  Zanerian.  You  also  can  receive  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  skill 
by   getting  under  their    instruction    now. 

A  combination  of  fresh-from-the-pen.  handmade  and  printed  copies  and  instruc- 
tions is  used  to  good  advantage.  Enough  of  the  handmade  copies  are  given  to  sup- 
ply inspiration  and  enough  of  the  photoengraved  copies  are  given  and  enable  us  to 
give  the  course  at  an  extremely  low  cost. 

Send  vour  enrollment  and  remittance  todav  to 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 


«12  NORTH  PARK  ST. 
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MeaS  .  .  TO  FIT  YOUR  CURRICULUM 

in 

Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES 

the  magazine  for  the  elementary  teacher  of  today 

Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES  is  a  unique  teachers  magazine  especially  designed  to 
lil  the  varying  needs  of  all  types  of  schools  and  systems.  The  amazing  quantity  of  usa- 
hle  material  presented  each  month  makes  Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES  the  first  choice 
of  thousands  of  alert,  up-to-date  teachers.  Let  Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES  help  you. 
Here  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  monthly  contents. 

At   least  20   full  pages   of  projects,  art   ideas  and   suggestions,   craft   work,  posters,   etc.    These 

projects    are   equally    divided    so   that   there    is    ample    material    for    all    grades. 

Nature-study    projects. 

Units    of   work   for   primary,   intermediate,   and    upper    grades. 

Material    for    correlating    arts    and    crafts    with    nil    studies:     language,    arithmetic,     reading, 

writing,    social   studies,   democracy   and    citizenship,   nature    study,    and    so    on. 

Article,   on  art   methods,  reading  prohlems.   and    citizenship    by    well-known   educators. 

Topics   of  current   interest. 

Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES  is  planned  to  supplement  \our  course  of  study  by  pro- 
viding the  MOTIVATION  in  ART  and  CRAFT  WORK  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum. The  phrase  "learn  to  do  by  doing"  can  be  male  to  read  "learning  is  fun  with 
arts  and  crafts." 

FREE  PROJECT  SHEET 

If  you  are  unacquainted  with  Junior  iRTS  &  ACTIVITIES,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  free  project  sheet  so  that  you  may  see  just  how  this  wonderful  magazine  can 
help   you. 

SO  MUCH  FOR  SO  LITTLE 

All  this  help  can  be  yours  for  so  little  cost — only  $3.00  for  a  year's  subscription 
(10  issues).  In  one  handy,  monthly  magazine  you  can  have  ideas  for  art  work,  reference 
material,  the  latest  information  regarding  the  things  you  want  to  know  most  about.  Do 
not  be  without  Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES.  Subscribe  today.  You  will  receive  the  cur- 
rent issue  and  you  will  continue  to  receive  the  magazine  each  month  until  next  year  at  this 
time. 

Remember:  A  year's  subscription  costs  only  $3.00 

Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES 
4616  N.  Clark  St..  Dept.  ZB 
Chicago  40,   111. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  Junior  ARTS  &  ACTIVITIES  for  one  year  at  $3.00.  If  1  am  not  satisfied 
I  may  cancel  my  subscription  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the  first  i^-ue  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 
I    am   not   acquainted   with   Junior   ARTS    &-    ACTIVITIES,    please    -end    me    the   Ire.-    project    -heet. 

Name    

Address     

City     State     
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EDUCATION 


Your  education  begins  when  you  have  begun  yourselves  to 
work  upon  the  raw  material  for  results  which  you  do  not  see, 
cannot  predict  and  which  may  be  long  in  coming,  when  you 
take  the  fact  which  life  offers  you  for  your  appointed  task- 
No  man  has  earned  the  right  to  intellectual  ambition  until 
he  has  learned  to  lay  his  course  by  a  star  which  he  has  never 
seen — to  dig  by  the  divining  rod  for  springs  which  he  may 
never  reach.  To  think  great  thoughts  you  must  be  heroes  as 
well  as  idealists.  Only  when  you  have  worked  alone,  when 
you  have  felt  around  you  a  black  gulf  of  solitude  more  isolat- 
ing than  that  which  surrounds  the  dying  man,  and  in  hope 
and  in  despair  have  trusted  to  your  own  unshaken  will,  then 
only  will  you  have  achieved.  And  if  this  joy  should  not  be 
yours,  still  it  is  only  thus  that  you  can  know  that  you  have 
done  what  it  lay  in  you  to  do,  can  say  that  you  have  lived 
and    be    ready    for    the   end. 

— OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


USE    THIS    IN    VOUR    HANDWRITING    I'l.ASSKS.    -I  Editor 
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By     The     ZANER-BLOSER     CO.. 
612    N.    Park    St.,    Columbus.    O. 
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SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    SI. 50    A    YEAR 

•  To  Canada.   10c  more;  foreigm   30c  more) 

Single    copy.    25c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old   as  well   as   the   new  address. 

Advertising     rata    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the    issue   of   the   following   month. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus.  Ohi( 


REGULARITY 

Regularity  is  one  of  the  important 
things  about  good  handwriting. 
Whether  writing  is  arm.  hand  or 
finger  movement  or  a  combination  it 
must  have  system. 

Movement  is  required  to  produce 
smooth  lines  and  movement  should 
be  uniform  in  direction.  Down  strokes 
should  be  pulled  down  in  a  uniform 
direction.  This  involves  position  of 
the  paper,  hand  and  body.  See  that 
the  most  comfortable  and  convenient 
position  is  used.  Pulling  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  body  produces  uni- 
form slant.  Reread  and  study  in- 
structions on  position. 

Regularity  in  size  is  necessary  for 
pleasing,  legible  handwriting.  Some 
letters  are  one  space,  some  two  and 
others  three  spaces.  This  is  done  for 
legibility  and  beautiful  effect.  For 
instance  e  and  1  must  be  different 
size  to  be  legible. 

Regularity  of  slant  is  important 
for  a  handsome  looking  page.  Irreg- 
ular slants  cause  discoid  and  are  un- 
sightly  and   undesirable.     Again   posi- 


tion and  movement  must  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  secure  regular  slant. 

Regularity  of  spacing  is  very  im- 
portant for  legibility  as  well  as 
beauty.  Too  little  space  between  or 
in  words  is  confusing.  Wide  open 
spaces  make  writing  difficult  to  read. 

Each  word  should  stand  out  sepa- 
rate as  a  solid  unit  for  quick  read- 
ing. 

Regular  quality  of  line  is  impor- 
tant for  beauty.  A  spotted  page  is 
very  uninviting.  The  line  should  be 
of  equal  thickness,  though  some  like 
thick  while  others  like  thin  lines. 
Avoid  blots,  erasures  and  corrections. 

Regularity  of  turns,  angles,  re- 
tracts, and  loops  is  important.  A 
wide  turn  in  one  place  and  an  angular 
turn  at  another  is  often  confusing 
and  is  unsightly. 

Large  full  awkward  lower  loops 
and  small  closed  loops  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Regular  practice  periods  are  con- 
ducive to  good  handwriting.  Go  after 
the  study  of  handwriting  in  real 
earnest  and  you  will  get  satisfactory 
results. 


PENMANSHIP  IN.  THE  SERVICE 

Many  teachers  today  object  to  drill 
of  any  kind  in  any  subject.  They 
prefer  to  teach  Penmanship  and  other 
subjects  in  the  incidental  way  which 
often  means  accidental.  That  seems 
to  be  the  easy  way  or  way  of  least 
resistance.  The  results  of  this  kind 
of  teaching  show  up  among  our  boys 
in  the  service  to  the  extent  that  many 
letters  the  boys  write  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  read.  Where  these  boys  are 
required  to  make  records  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  give  them 
training.  Otherwise  the  job  is  passed 
on  to  the  one  who  is  qualified. 

The  conscientious  teacher  will  try 
to  create  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
write.  Drill  can  be  worked  in  after 
the  need  for  it  has  been  shown.  Drill 
in  handwriting  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  become  good  writers,  the 
same  way  that  drill  on  the  drill  field 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  train  good 
soldiers. 

Our  duty  as  teachers  is  to  make 
drill  interesting  and  meaningful. 


Gel   the  back  of  t  straight.    The  turn  in   t  should  be  no  larger  or  wider  than  the  turn  in  i.    Avoid  a  loop  in  t. 

<^7~  iT)    /n   jn  <7>Ar^<n, 


Practice   the   exercises  which   help   you   most.    Exercises  do  help  to  improve  and  establish  correct  movement. 
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■4>±^-L 


' 


^-^C^«>t<^-r 


More  copies   for  study  and   imitation.    Keep  cap  close  to  the  stem. 


Sy^^^-^z^^>Z^cr?<L, 


£~ZjlcJ.^ 


~_^c<^i^>£Z^- 


*7- 


Write  the  entire  sentence,  then   examine  it   to  see  which     letters     can     be     improved.      Practice    the    different 
parts  separately.      Compare   your   work   with   the  copy   often. 


I  (7-c^y  ^i?-zy  (T^/  ^^^  t^-^x^y^ 


'  ^L^u^^^v^ 


After  writing   a   sentence  try   working   upon   the  diffi  :ult    combinations;     Compare    your    work    with    the   copy. 


-T^T  f ":T  T^f 


■  <^^^^^^^75/sf^7j£~- ^^7^^^^^^^^S?^7S-  ^7-^' 


•zests?^-  ^zz^X^ 


■zz^ 


■/^y 


-Study   the   f.     Does   it   contain  a   good  i '.'     Is   your  top   loop   as    large   as   the  bottom    loop?     Perhaps    your    bot- 
tom  loop    is   too    tai'ge.     Study    the   copy. 
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%%tolo%UtO   t^UU^^^l/y 


Keep  each  turn  on   the  base  line.    Draw   a  line  along   the   top  to  check  the   size. 


^fr-e^&L^^^^z^ 


Practice  tfiej'o/nmas  of  fetters  ,     ^^nS^ 


A   tine   list  of   words   to   practice.     Watch    size,   slant,   spacing  and  see  that  each  and  every  letter  is  unmistak- 
ably legible. 


Practice   loops   as   a  group.     All    of   these   loops    should    be   the    same    in    size.     Every    one   should    be    full — no 
closed  loops  allowed. 


These  words  are  good  to  use  as  movement  exercises.    Slant  should  be  unifonn. 
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mC^  .  .....  •  ^  ^M  9v.fi. 

This   is  a   good    lesson    mi   slant.     Arc   all    your   letters   on   the   same   slant'.' 


^t-^^-^C^ 


^C^^Z^^-^^t^' 


Repeat  time  and   again,   each    time   aiming   to   improve  some  particular  part. 


L^C^T^Z^- t^L^^i 


Repeat  these   words  many   times.    They   will   help   to   es.ablish   free  movement.     Watch  the  turns. 


^f^f^^^<^7^^^7  ^^t^y 


^y^^^^f^^/^^?^ 


*?-y^/ssts 


Ink  is   introduced  in   the   third   grade.    Keep  the  writing'   large   in   this   grade,  using   a  coarse   pen.    See   that 
every  e  has  daylight   in  the  center.    All  backs   are  straight.    Study  position. 
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If  Your  Child  is  Left-Handed 


By    Althea    Beery 

Supervisor  of  Language  Arts 

Cincinnati   Public   Schools 


How  can  I  tell  if  my  child  is  natur- 
ally left-handed?  Should  a  left- 
handed  child  be  taught  to  write  with 
his  right  hand?  Will  a  left-handed 
child  have  difficulty  in  learning  to 
read?  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  mothers  of  young  children 
often  ask. 

Children  vary  in  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  to  right-  or  left-handedness. 
With  some  children  the  tendency  to 
left-handedness  is  so  slight  that  if 
encouraged  from  the  beginning  to 
color,  scribble,  throw  or  pick  up  things, 
with  the  right  hand  they  may  easily 
learn  its  use.  Definite  left-handed- 
ness is  found,  however,  in  five  per  cent 
of  the  school  population.  It  is  slightly 
more  prevalent  among  boys  than  girls. 

Children  who  are  strongly  left-hand- 
ed prefer  to  use  the  left  hand  for  all 
manual  acts  of  skill.  To  discover  your 
child's  natural  hand  preference,  ob- 
serve which  hand  he  uses  in  a  variety 
of  activities.  With  which  hand  does  he 
cut.  throw  a  ball,  hammer,  sort  things, 
wind  yarn,  stir,  write  or  crayon?  In 
arranging  such  test  situations,  be  sure 
that  you  make  it  equally  easy  for  the 
child  to  use  either  hand  so  that  the 
child  actually  is  free  to  choose  his  pre- 
ferred hand.  Do  not  let  the  child  know 
that  you  are  watching  which  hand  is 
being  used. 

If  your  child  almost  always  uses  his 
left  hand  in  acts  of  skill  and  finds 
the  substitution  of  his  right  hand  awk- 
ward, it  is  wiser  to  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  this  hand  in  learning 
to  write  when  he  enters  school.  This 
choice  is  especially  indicated  when  in 
addition  to  preferring  his  left  hand  he 
is  also  left-footed  and  left-eyed.  Foot- 
edness  may  be  ascertained  by  noting 
which  foot  is  used  in  hopping,  kicking 
the  ball,  and  which  foot  is  used  first  in 
stepping  up  or  stepping  down.  The 
eyedness  of  a  child  may  be  determined 
by  having  him  look  at  you  through  the 
open  end  of  a  paper  cone  or  by  stand- 
ing about  twenty  feet  away  and  ask- 
ing him  to  hold  up  a  finger  or  ring  in 
line  with  your  nose.  If  left-eyed  he 
will  bring  the  ring  or  finger  in  front 
of  his  left  eye.  If  there  are  other  in- 
dividuals in  your  family  connection 
who  are  left-handed  this  is  another 
indication  that  the  child's  use  of  his 
left  hand  is  the  result  of  innate  dif- 
ference. 

Ordinarily  by  the  time  a  child  is  two 
years  old  he  has  shown  a  preference 
for  the  use  of  either  the  right  or  the 
left  hand.  During  the  previous  period 
between  nine  months  and  two  years 
of  age,  when  handedness  is  normally 
being  established,  it  may  be  possible  to 


develop  the  use  of  the  right  hand  with 
a  child  who  is  not  strongly  left-hand- 
ed. This  is  done  by  seeing  that  his 
toys,  the  food  on  the  table,  and  the 
like,  are  placed  more  convenient  to 
the  right  than  to  the  left  hand.  Dur- 
ing pre-school  days  if  you  are  encour- 
aging your  child  to  color  or  scribble 
with  the  right  hand,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  the  left  hand  a  job  to  do  such  as 
holding  the  eraser  or  steadying  the 
paper. 

Primary  teachers  today  do  not  insist 
on  a  child  learning  to  write  with  his 
right  hand  when  he  shows  a  persistent 
preference  for  his  left  hand.  Stutter- 
ing has  been  known  to  follow  a  change 
of  handedness  especially  when  the 
hand  preference  is  decided  and  when 
the  child   resists  the  change. 


Among  left-handed  persons  you 
will  find  good  and  poor  writers, 
the  same  as  among  right-handed 
persons.  Some  are  incorrectly 
started,  some  dislike  handwriting 
and  some  have  been  discouraged 
and  neglected. 

By  starting  right,  using  a  good 
text  hook,  establishing  confidence, 
creating  a  desire,  and  conducting 
regular  classes  in  handwriting,  a 
good  teacher  will  develop  good 
right   and    left-handed    writers. 

— Editor. 


The  teacher  of  your  child  will  be 
glad  to  confer  with  you  concerning  the 
family  history  of  handedness,  the  evi- 
dence of  hand  preference  which  you 
have  noted  and  the  effect  of  any  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  en- 
courage the  child  in  the  use  of  his 
right  hand.  The  changing  of  a  child 
to  the  use  of  his  right  hand  after  he 
has  learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand 
is  almost  never  advocated.  So  it  is 
best  for  the  teacher  and  parent  to 
agree  on  the  wisest  course  to  follow  at 
the  beginning  of  the  child's  school  life. 

It  is  quite  important  that  the  child 
who  writes  with  the  left  hand  learn 
to  do  so  correctly.  In  the  Cincinnati 
Public    Schools   manuscript    writing    is 


used  until  the  middle  of  the  second 
grade.  The  position  of  paper  is  square- 
ly in  front  of  the  child  in  writing  with 
either  hand.  The  child  must  be 
watched  to  see  that  the  pencil  is  held 
correctly.  Turning  the  hand  in  to  an 
overhand  position  is  especially  to  be 
avoided. 

When  cursive  writing  is  introduced 
in  second  grade,  the  children  are  in- 
structed to  slant  the  paper  in  order  to 
produce  slant  in  writing.  At  this  time, 
the  left-handed  child  must  be  given 
special  help.  He  should  slant  his  paper 
to  the  right  instead  of  the  left.  The 
way  of  holding  the  pencil  should  again 
be  checked. 

If  your  child  is  naturally  left-handed 
and  left-eyed,  he  will  probably  find 
his  handedness  no  handicap  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  There  is  evidence  that 
ihildren  who  are  naturally  left-handed 
and  right-eyed  may  have  some  difficul- 
ty in  learning  to  read.  If  this  mixed 
hand  and  eye  preference  does  cause 
your  child  special  difficulty  in  reading, 
his  teacher  may  need  to  help  him  learn 
to  observe  words  from  left  to  right. 
In  extreme  cases  she  may  use  sound- 
ing, tracing,  or  methods  involving  writ- 
ing from  memory. 

In  order  that  stuttering  or  other 
signs  of  strain  do  not  develop,  it  is 
necessary  that  unobtrusive  methods  bi 
used  with  your  child  so  that  he  feels 
his  handedness  is  a  natural  thing 
rather  than  something  which  brands 
him  as  different  from  other  children. 
If.  after  consultation,  you  and  the 
child's  teacher  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  preference  for  his  left  hand 
is  not  decided  and  is  probably  due  to 
accident  or  caprice  rather  than  to  in- 
nate tendency,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  child  is  taught  to  use  the 
right  hand  must  include  patience,  tact 
and  understanding  so  that  the  child 
works  with  you.  Frequently  it  is  the 
inner  resentment  and  resistance  to 
change  that  a  left-handed  child  feels 
on  being  asked  to  use  his  right  hand 
which  complicate  the  child's  transition. 

In  general  if  your  child  is  naturally 
strongly  left-handed  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  it  as  the  leading 
hand  and  guided  to  use  it  properly  in 
writing.  The  chances  are  that  your 
child  will  be  as  well-adjusted,  learn  to 
read  as  easily  as  others,  and  take  his 
place  as  well  as  right-handed  chil- 
dren. Your  chief  responsibility  is  to 
see  that  handedness  is  established  and 
that  the  minor  problems  which  he 
faces  as  a  left-handed  child  in  a  right- 
handed  world  are  not  complicated  by 
having  to  endure  nagging,  misunder- 
standing, or  a   feeling  of  insecurity. 


The  Educator 
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OUR  HOBBIES 


Bv  ('.  E.  (hamherliri,  S;in  Marcos,  Tex. 


Every  penman,  as  well  as  everyone 

else,  should  have  a  hobby.  It  is  a 
means  of  directing  his  interests  away 
from  his  regular  work  and  of  resting 
and  restoring  him  physically  and  men- 
tally, and  thus  enabling  him  to  do 
better  work  when  he  returns  to  his 
regular  vocation. 

Since  penmanship  is  so  closeh  re- 
lated to  drawing,  there  is  no  better 
hobby  lor  one  interested  and  engaged 
in  that  kind  of  work  than  nature 
study,  especially  some  special  phase  of 
nature  such  as  a  study  of  bird  life. 
Some  like  to  hunt,  others  to  fish,  and 
others  may  like  sports.  Since  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  I  have  always 
been  much  interested  in  nature  studies. 
I  like  to  fish,  and  to  hunt,  and  to  pitch 
horse-shoes  and  play  golf,  but  I  like 
nature  study  best.  I  never  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  go  out  to  a  farm  to  help 
with  some  farm  chore.  I  get  along  well 
with  the  pigs,  the  cows,  or  other  farm 
animals.  We  grew  up  together  and 
have  something  in  common — we  un- 
derstand one  another's  language. 
Our   Bird   Friends 

There  is  always  something  new  and 
interesting  about  the  study  of  bird 
life.  The  study  has  been  a  popular 
pastime  for  many  people,  and  since  the 
early  times  of  Plato,  bird  lovers  have 
been  placing  their  observations  on 
permanent  records.  It  would  seem 
that  in  all  that  time  everything  of  in- 
terest would  have  been  written,  but 
each  added  article  may  induce  others 
to  look  about  them  and  to  take  a  new 
interest  in  a  worth-while  activity.  The 
purpose  in  writing  these  articles  is  to 
give,  in  a  popular  form,  some  accurate 
knowledge  about  some  of  our  common 
birds. 

A  smile  and  a  song  go  together.  If 
one  has  a  song  in  his  heart  he  will 
carry  a  smile  on  his  lips.  We  are  told 
that  it  takes  the  use  of  more  than  fifty 
muscles  to  produce  a  frown  but  only 
about  fifteen  to  produce  a  smile,  so 
"smile  again"  and  yet  again,  and  be 
happy.  If  we  go  about  our  daily  tasks 
with  a  smile  on  our  lips  and  a  song  in 
our  hearts,  we  will  be  living  in  close 
harmony  with  a  host  of  feathered 
friends  who  sing  all  about  us  all  the 
year  through,  and  perhaps,  of  whom 
we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  as  we 
should  be. 

We  may  live  in  a  city  of  some  thirty- 
thousand  people.  Some  of  these  people 
we  may  know  very  well.  We  may  know- 
about  their  home  life  and  of  their 
families  and  their  family  history.  We 
may  know  the  names  of  a  few  more, 
but  little  more  than  that.  Others  we 
may  know  by  sight  but  not  know  their 
names.  We  may  know  very  little,  if 
anything  at  all,  however,  about  most 
of  these  people  who  live  around  and 
about  us. 

It  Is  thus  with  our  feathered  friends. 
We  live  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of 
them  yet  how  many  do  we  know,  even 
by  name?  There  is  little  satisfaction 
in  knowing  the  names  of  everyone  in  a 
city  if  that  is  all  we  know  about  them. 


This  is  Hue.  also,  in  our  relation  Willi 
our  bird  friends.  In  fact,  their  lives 
parallel  our  own  in  so  many  ways  and 
are  so  filled  with  incidents  similar  to 
our  own  as  to  fascinate  us  when  once 
we  have  learned  to  know  them. 

The  expansion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  finer  things  about  birds  has  caused 
more  appreciation  of  their  aesthetic 
and  economic  values.  Taken  from  a 
purely  practical  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  of  the  relations  of  any 
of  our  native  birds  to  man  are  the 
economic.  The  aesthetic  value  is  great, 
and  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
group  of  animals.  The  bird  life  is  a 
priceless  inheritance  of  the  people  of  a 
community  and  everything  should  be 
done  to  preserve  the  existence  and  the 
safe  keeping  of  such  a  valuable  eco- 
nomic and  aesthetic  asset. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  study  bird  life 
than  to  learn  about  some  of  the  other 
interesting  things  of  nature.  Wild 
flowers  wait  our  coming,  but  a  bird 
may  give  a  luring  call,  a  bit  of  melody, 
and  is  gone.  Some  birds  are  friendly. 
They  like  to  live  near  us  and  to  sing 
for  us.  Others  are  shy  and  can  be 
studied  by  the  bird  lover  only  if  he 
exercises  great  patience,  quietness,  and 
cunning.  Most,  of  us  do  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  desire,  to  make  a  scientific 
study  of  birds.  That  may  well  be  left 
to  the  professional  ornithologist.  All 
of  us,  however,  with  a  little  patience, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  become  better 


informed  about  our  little  neighbors, 
maj  learn  their  common  names,  some 
of  their  songs,  and  much  about  their 
home  life. 

First,  you  may  not  know  that  there 
are  authentic  records  of  about  13,000 
species  of  birds.  Some  800.  with  anoth- 
er 400  occasional  visitors,  live  in  the 
United  States.  Texas  may  claim  about 
543  of  these  species.  Texas  leads  all 
states  in  the  number  of  their  native 
birds.  California  is  second  with  541 
species.  Illinois  has  390,  and  New  York 
412.  The  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  has 
estimated  that  birds  destroy  an  aver- 
age of  ten  cents  worth  of  insects  an- 
nually on  every  acre  of  ground,  and 
since  Texas  has  167,934,720  acres  of 
land,  the  insect-eating  birds  are  worth 
nearly  $17,000,000  to  the  state. 

There  are  many  interesting  topics 
of  bird  life  study.  Such  subjects  as 
colorization.  migration,  adaptability, 
relation  to  man,  bird  nests,  songs,  and 
eggs,  and  mating  are  all  very  interest- 
ing to  the  bird  lover,  and  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  article  along  with 
a  little  vignette  about  some  common, 
but  interesting  bird. 

May   I   close    with    this    w-arning    to 
those  who  may  go  afield. 
"Berries  red 

Have  no  dread. 
Berries  white 

Poisonous  sight. 
Leaves  three 

Quickly  flee." 


Nature  study  by   H.  S.  Blanchard. 
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Changing  Practices  in  Teaching  Handwriting 


Believe  it  or  not,  in  this  year  of 
1943  advertisements  for  help  appear 
in  the  daily  papers  asking  the  appli- 
cant to  reply  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Mr.  Neal  Sibley,  the  postmaster  of 
Baltimore,  states  that  at  present  72% 
of  general  correspondence  in  small 
envelopes  and  one-third  of  the  busi- 
ness mail  in  large  envelopes  is  ad- 
dressed  in   longhand. 

Hear  the  comments  of  employers 
addressed  to  the  head  of  a  placement 
bureau : 

"In  a  few  words  R.  T.  is  the  best 
and  most  cooperative  young  man  I 
have  ever  taken  in  as  an  advertising 
apprentice.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  he  leaves  almost  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  only  respect  in  which 
I  would  change  him,  if  I  could,  would 
be  to  give  him  a  more  legible  writ- 
ing." 

Another  employer  says  about  a 
boy,  a  senior  high  school  graduate 
placed  as  a  junior  clerk  in  a  life  in- 
surance office: 

"We  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
schools  should  give  more  attention  to 
developing  the  handwriting  of  all 
young  men  who  expect  to  engage  in 
office  or  clerical  work." 

A  comment  concerning  a  girl  placed 
as  an  addressograph  operator  with  a 
public  utility  states: 

"She  is  somewhat  handicapped  by 
poor  penmanship." 

An  official  of  a  wall  paper  concern 
in  answering  a  questionnaire  relating 
to  a  clerk  says  this: 

"Seems  conscientious  and  willing, 
but  penmanship  is  poor.  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  give  pupils  more 
training  in  this  art." 

Next  comes  the  comment  of  a  boy 
placed  as  a  junior  clerk  with  a  life 
insurance  company: 

"Mr.  X  told  me  that  the  reason  I 
had  not  been  promoted  to  senior 
clerk  in  the  Accounting  Department 
is  my-  poor  handwriting.  The  com- 
pany requires  that  accountants  have 
good  handwriting.  With  practice  I 
hope  to  improve.  I  would  suggest  a 
handwriting  course  in  high  schools. 
I  hope  to  get  over  to  discuss  it  with 
you  at  your  office." 

The  placement  officer  adds  this  re- 
mark: 

"One  of  the  requirements  of  prac- 
tically all  employers  calling  here  to 
fill  clerical  positions  is  that  appli- 
cants have  'legible',  'good',  or  'neat' 
penmanship." 

The  war  has  revealed  four  times 
as  many  college  graduates  and  nine 
times  as  many  high  school  graduates 
than  were  in  the  last  war  but  it  has 
also  brought  to  light  more  illiteracy 
than  we  care  to  think  about — boys 
who  have  been  born  and  raised  in 
this  country  and  who  cannot  read  a 
newspaper  or  write  a  letter.  Banks 
require  that  signatures  be  written  in 
longhand.    Custom  requires  the  sign- 
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ing  of  legal  papers  in  longhand,  and 
courtesy  demands  it  in  social  corre- 
spondence. It  is  said  that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  letter  from  home  full 
of  gossip  and  news  to  build  morale 
among  our  men  in  the  service.  In 
school  command  of  written  expres- 
sion is  essential  to  progress. 

To  meet  such  diverse  handwriting- 
needs,  as  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, changes  are  taking  place  in 
teaching  practices.  These  changes 
will  make  no  difference  whatever  in 
results  unless  pupils,  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  school  administrators  place 
handwriting  in  the  category  of  a  tool 
subject.     Spontaneity    in    written    ex- 


Miss  Beale  is  an  expert  in  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  interest  in 
handwriting  and  in  helping  stu- 
dents to  discover  and  correct  their 
individual   mistakes. 

By  following  Miss  Beale's  sug- 
gestions for  creating  interest  com- 
bined with  the  daily  use  of  a 
handwriting  text  book  which  has 
been  scientifically  prepared  any 
teacher  can  render  her  boys  and 
girls  invaluable  service. 

Editor. 


pression  is  sought.  The  "If  I  can  say 
it,  I  can  write  it"  attitude  narrows 
the  gap  between  oral  and  written 
expression. 

The  teaching  of  manuscript  writing- 
in  the  primary  grades  is  one  of  the 
changing  practices.  Early  facility  in 
written  expression  recommends  its 
use  for  young  children.  Manuscript 
writing  was  introduced  in  the  United 
States  in  1921.  But  ten  years  later, 
a  survey  of  prevailing  practices  in 
handwriting  instruction,  in  24  cities 
having  a  population  of  300,000  or 
over,  revealed  that  none  of  the  public 
school  systems  in  the  largest  cities 
were  using  manuscript  writing  at 
that  time.  However,  in  1941  the  re- 
sults of  an  inquiry  sent  to  determine 
to  what  extent  manuscript  writing 
and  cursive  writing  were  being  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  country,  shows  that  18  of  them 
are  using  manuscript  in  primary 
grades.  Since  then  two  other  cities 
have  adopted  it,  bringing  the  total 
number  to  20. 

Last  year  in  Baltimore  eleven 
teachers  in  five  schools  tried  it  out. 
Increased  facility  in  learning  to  read 
and  to  write  were  reported  by  the 
teachers.  This  year,  it  is  being 
taught  in  all  first  grades.  Next  Feb- 
ruary,   it    will    be    introduced    in    2B 


classes.  Transition  to  script  will  be 
made  in  the  2A.  Cursive  writing  will 
be  taught  as  usual  in  the  third  grade. 
The  pupils  will  advance  to  the  fourth 
grade  with   no  break  between. 

The  accent  on  functional  writing  is 
another  sign  of  change  in  methods. 
Paragraphs  written  by  the  pupil  on 
his  daily  round  furnish  excellent  ma- 
terial for  teaching  him  to  write.  By 
directing  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  elimination  of  his  own 
errors,  practice  exercises  have  mean- 
ing. He  sees  the  relation  of  legible 
fluent  writing   to  his  other  activities. 

Another  practice  which  indicates 
change  in  simplification  of  subject 
matter  and  methods.  Bill  Tilden,  the 
tennis  champion,  said  that  the  secret 
of  championship  tennis  is  the  strip- 
ping down  of  thought  and  action  to 
the  essentials.  This  practice  is  re- 
flected in  industry  where  the  war  pro- 
duction training  program  teaches 
simple,  essential  skills  in  the  most 
economical  and  speedy  way.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  methods  employed  by 
the  army  in  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

It  is  progressively  being  reflected 
in  methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Steps  in  this  direction  are  seen  in 
the  reorganization  of  handwriting- 
facts  and  principles.  A  long  time 
ago,  perfect  copy  was  the  only  cri- 
terion for  measuring  handwriting. 
Today  good  writing  is  writing  that 
is  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  write. 
Fluency  and  legibility  are  of  equal 
importance. 

Goals  for  instruction  are  set  by 
the  pupil.  The  use  which  the  pupil 
makes  of  handwriting  in  his  daily 
life  together  with  the  probable  future 
use  which  he  will  make  of  it  or  an 
adult  points  the  way.  A  three  point 
objective  for  teaching  writing  at  this 
time  is  suggested.  First,  aid  the 
pupil  to  acquire  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time,  a  style  of  hand- 
writing which  is  free  of  mechanical 
difficulties.  Second,  help  him  to  at- 
tain an  acceptable  standard  of 
achievement.  Third,  help  him  gain  a 
degree  of  facility  sufficient  to  main- 
tain his  skill. 

Such  an  aim  requires  use  of  meth- 
ods which  take  into  account  individual 
differences  of  pupils  in  physical 
makeup,  in  rate  of  learning,  in 
amount  of  practice  needed  to  secure 
permanence  of  learning,  and  in  stand- 
ards of  performance.  They  make 
imperative  a  reorganization  of  ma- 
terial so  that  basic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples stand  out.  They  call  for  the 
application  of  diagnostic  study  as  has 
been  applied  for  a  long  -time  to  other 
fundamental  subjects. 

The  solution  of  three  problems  is 
awaited.  First,  why  does  handwriting 
which  is  apparently  well  taught  in 
elementary  schools  fail  to  function  at 
the    secondary    level?     Second,    what 
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can  be  done  to  help  pupils  retain  a 
style  ct'  handwriting  suitable  for 
daily  use'.'  Third,  since  handwriting 
is  not  included  in  the  professional 
training  of  all  teachers,  what  type  of 
in-service     training     is     practicable. 

Carelessness  and  the  fact  that  pupils 
are  required  hi  write  more  and  faster 
after  they  leave  elementary  school 
are   usually   accepted   as   the   principal 

reasons  Eor  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  writing.   The  real  reason,  however, 

lies  in   the  nature  of  the  subject    itself. 

Handwriting  is  a  motor  skill.  In  ei- 
der te  learn  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  a  procedure  common  to  the 
acquisition  of  other  motor  skills  such 
as      playing      a      musical      instrument, 

typewriting,     and     swimming.      The 

learner  must  be  ready  to  learn;  he 
must  In1  willing  to  acquire  the  fact- 
and  work  at  the  principles  involved 
until  he  attains  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard; and  finally  he  must  be  willing 
to  practice  until  knowledge  and  skill 
function  automatically.  Individual 
diagnosis  and  competent  guidance  are 

essential  to  economy  of  the  learner's 
time  and  effort. 

Economy  of  lime  means  a  better 
use  of  it  rather  than  a  shorter  time. 
All  educators  agree  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  thought  content  in  the 
foreground  and  technical  things  in 
the  margin  of  consciousness.  But 
things  cannot  be  pushed  off  into  the 
margin  .successfully  until  they  have 
been  mastered   first. 

We  do  not  assume  to  have  found 
an  answer  to  all  the  questions  in 
Baltimore,  but  I  should  like  to  tell 
of  a  plan  which  represents  a  prac- 
tical attempt  to  teach  handwriting  so 
that  pupils  can  write  and  think  at 
the  same  time.  The  plan  has  grown 
out  of  the  practice  of  collecting  sam- 
ples of  handwriting  periodically  from 
all  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
city.  An  analysis  of  frequently  re- 
curring  errors  led  to  the  discovery 
that    they   fall   into   seven   groups: 

1.  Faulty  endings. 

2.  Incorrectly  made  under  curves, 
li.   Mixed  slant. 

4.  Failure  to  give  letters  in  the  A 
group  proper  slant. 

5.  Incorrect  formation  of  the  initial 
stroke  of  such  letters  as  the  capitals 
W,  H,  and  K. 

6.  Incorrect  endings  in  final  h,  m. 
and  n. 

7.  Failure  to  make  the  down  stroke 
of  t  and  d.  correctly. 

The  nature  of  the  error  in  each  of 
these  groups  formed  the  nucleus  from 
which  the  following  seven  principles 
were  derived: 

1.  End  strokes  as  spacers  between 
words  improve  the  legibility  of  writ- 
ing more  than  any  other  single  prac- 
t  ice. 

2.  Ability   to   make   the   under  curve 


of  letter  1  alone  improve-  the  shapi 
..i  many  related  letters  and  conse- 
quently the  orderly  appearance  of 
w lit  teli   paragraphs. 

:i.   The    letters    which    extend    below 

the  line  should  show    the  same  slant 

as  those  above  the  line'.  Tile  prin- 
ciple of  parallel  slants  brings  about 
harmony   in   handwriting. 

1.  If  in  making  A  the  swine;  is  left- 
ward and  not  upward,  the  slant  of  the 
letter  is  more  likely  to  lie  correct. 
Once  the  principle  is  grasped,  it  im- 
proves not  only  the  letter  A  itself  but 
also  a   group   of   related   letters. 

5.  Many  letters  exhibit  an  initial 
Stroke  shaped  like  a  cane.  The  stroke 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  loop  and  a 
down  stroke.  These  should  be  made 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  slant  of  the 
other  letters.  There  are  eleven  letters 
to  which  this  principle  applies. 

li.  When  h,  m,  or  n  appear  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
slur    the    last    two    strokes.     Emphasis 

upon  precision  in  making  the  last 
down  stroke  in  writing  these  letters 
and  in  the  final  upstroke  removes  a 
common  fault. 

7.  The  letters  t  and  d  constitute  a 
special  application  of  the  "1"  prin- 
ciple. Once  the  relationship  of  these 
letters  to  the  "1"  principle  is  recog- 
nized, errors  in  letter  formation  are 
eliminated. 

Appropriate  exercises  for  correct- 
ing violations  of  each  principle  were 
arranged  next.  The  seven  principles 
applied  in  the  order  named  because  a 
reliable  guide  for  the  in-service  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  for  the  remedial 
instruction  of  pupils.  They  help  the 
user  to  improve  his  own  writing  by 
eliminating  the  most  conspicuous 
errors  first  and  by  improving  simul- 
taneously the  general  appearance  of 
all  his  writing.  They  supply  the  pupil 
with  a  means  of  self-help  by  aiding 
him  to  locate  and  correct  many  of  his 
own  errors. 

An  important  outcome  of  the  use 
of  these  principles  by  teachers  and 
pupils  has  been  the  development  of  a 


diagnostic  guide  which  directs  prog- 
ress on  seven  successive  levels  of  im 
provement.  In  the  application  of  this 
guide,  suggestions  are  given  at  each 
step  concerning  what  to  study  and 
what  to  practice  in  order  to  advance 
Through  the  use  of  the  guide  pupils 
and  teachers  gain  a   familiarity  with 

the  actual  fundamentals  of  good  writ- 
ing, the  basis  of  real  facility  in  hand- 
writing. A  shortened  form  of  the 
guide  is  used  now  by  the  pupil  to 
test  his  accomplishment  and  to  dis- 
cover his   typical   errors. 

No  plan  has  been  devised  yet  for 
teaching  a  motor  skill  other  than 
through  practice.  The  most  skillfully 
devised  plan  for  teaching  handwrit- 
ing even  when  supported  by  adequate 

reference  material  fails  to  convert 
handwriting  into  a  tool  unless  it  in- 
cludes definite  provision  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  facility  as  the  final  and 
major  step  in  the  process. 

Before  closing  1  shall  present  to 
you  some  evidences  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  plan  outlined.  Some  sen 
tences  from  a  report  follow:  Many- 
high  school  pupils  write  illegibly. 
Teachers  who  are  obliged  to  examine 
great  numbers  of  papers  are  espe- 
cially aware  of  the  fact.  The  writing 
is  sometimes  so  poor  as  to  require 
rewriting  and  to  cause  much  loss  of 
time.  While  the  poor  writing  is  a 
nuisance  and  a  drawback  during 
school  life  it  becomes  a  handicap 
after  graduation.  Not  until  graduates 
of  commercial  courses  seek  employ- 
ment do  they  discover  that  legible 
writing  is  essential  in  obtaining  the 
first  job.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  situation  by  placement  offi- 
cers and  employers  by  the  problem 
persists. 

Following  is  an  account  of  an  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  two  objectives: 
first,  to  help  a  group  of  12A  com- 
mercial pupils  to  improve  their  hand- 
writing to  a  point  where  they  could 
write  both  legibly  and  fluently  and 
second,  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  a 
(Continued   on  Page  22) 
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Primary  Handwriting  ♦  ♦  ♦  Second  Grade 

By    Mabel   Anderson 

When  children  enter  Grade  2  they  need  to  review  the  capitals  and  small  letters.  This  review  may  be  made 
interesting  by  teaching  the  children  to  write  the  names  of  all  pupils  in  the  class  whose  names  begin  with  capital 
A,  B,  C,  etc.  After  the  review  has  been  covered  they  are  ready  for  the  unit  in  their  Print  Practice  Books. 
Their  lines  become  firm,  circles  round  and  spacing  uniform.  After  Christmas,  cursive  style  of  writing  is  intro- 
duced. 

Supplies  needed  are: 

Every  pupil  should  have  a  Print  to  Script  Practice  Book  or  Compendium  No.  2;  sufficient  Practice  Paper  No. 
2,  size  8%  x  11,  ruled  long  way  with  heavy  and  light  lines  or  a  pencil  tablet  %  inch  spacing  between  the  lines;  a 
Primary  Pencil  No.  2  or  drawing  pencil  with  a  large  soft  lead. 

Every  teacher  should  have  one  set  of  Print  Perception  Letters;  one  set  of  the  Correlated  Perception  Strips; 
Teachers  Print  to  Script  Manual;  Print  to  Script  Scale  No.  2;  Correlated  Measuring  Scale  No.  2  (Cursive  Writ- 
ing); plenty  of    _   length     chalk  and  erasers  for  the  blackboard  writing  by   the  children. 

The  transfer  to  Cursive  writing  may  be  made  as  follows:  Explain  to  the  children  that  they  have  a  greater 
need  for  writing  now  and  more  speed.  Since  they  are  larger  and  have  learned  to  hold  and  control  their  pencils 
and  chalk  we  are  ready  to  learn  to  write  like  older  boys  and  girls. 

Ask  the  class  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  print  the  word  "it".  Then  the  teacher  prints  the  word.  She 
next  shows  them  how  the  word  is  changed  into  a  writ. en  word  by  attaching  an  under  curve  or  swing  from 
base  line  to  top  of  "i",  another  from  bottom  of  "i"  to  the  middle  of  "t"  and  another  from  bottom  of  "t"  up. 
Teacher  then  writes  over  the  word  without  lifting  the  chalk  until  she  reaches  the  end  of  the  word.  Pupils 
attach  curves  and  write  over  their  words.  The  teacher  erases  her  word  and  writes  another,  pulling  the  straight 
strokes  toward  the  middle  of  her  body.  This  gives  the  desired  slant.  Pupils  imitate  teacher.  Left-handers  pull 
straight  slanting  lines  toward  the  left  elbow.  Now  take  the  class  to  their  seats.  Paper  is  tilted  up  hill  and  moved 
a  little  nearer  the  right-hand  side  of  the  desk.  Left-hanlers  move  paper  toward  left  side  of  desk  and  tilt  the 
paper  in  opposite  direction.  Teach  two  letter  words  first  then  three  letter  and  four  letter  words;  first  at  the 
blackboard  and  then  at  the  desks.  The  following  words  are  easily  taught — in.  on,  one,  me,  cat,  dog,  hen;  hill — 
follow  with  easy  spellin  words. 

While  transition  is  being  made  pupils  print  their  spslling  lessons.  They  should  be  able  to  use  cursive  style 
in  all  written  work  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  school  year.  Double  space  writing  must  be  continued  until 
end  of  the  Second  Grade. 

The  aim   should   be   ease  and  legibility  in  all   written    work. 

(See  Teachers  Print  Manual  for  Helps  in  Transition). 
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Learning  the  new  script  forms  should  not  be  difficult  since  they  are  so  similar  to  the  manuscript  forms.    Illus- 
trate both   manuscript   and  cursive  forms,   calling   attention  to  the  slight  changes. 
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The  letters  of  a   word   in  manuscript   are  disconnected   while   they  are  joined   in  cursice.    In    manuscript    the 
movement  is  connected  with  pen  lifts  i>u  every  letter.    In  cursive  the  movement  is  continuous   without   raising  the 

pen. 

A  fluent  continuous  movement  can  liest  be  developed    by   writing  easy,  Bhort    words  such   as   herewith  shown. 
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POSITION 

The  Body.  The  child  should  sit  well  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  seat.  The  body  should  lean  slightly  forward,  bending 
at  the  hips  and  not  at  the  waist.  The  feet  should  rest  on 
the  floor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  steady  the  body  and  help 
the  child  maintain  a  good  sitting  posture.  The  child  should 
t'aee   the   desk    squarely. 

The  Arms.  The  elbows  should  be  near  the  edge  and 
corners  of  the  desk.  The  light  arm  should  be  raised  slightly 
in  the  beginning,  and  until  the  habit  of  using  the  arm 
instead  of  wiggling  the  fingers  is  established.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  raising  the  elbow   too  high  above  the  desk. 

The  Hands.  The  right  hand  should  hold  the  pencil  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  first  and  second  fingers.  The  end 
of  the  first  finger  should  be  at  least  one  inch  from  the  end 
of  the  pencil.  The  left  hand  should  hold  the  paper  along 
the  left  side,  and  it  should  shift  or  move  the  paper  sidewise 
and    upward   as   one    writes   across  and    down   the   page. 

The  Pencil.  The  pencil  should  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers.  It  should  be  held  loosely 
and  point  toward  the  shoulder.  The  pencil  should  be  large. 
The  lead  should  never  be  pointed;  only  the  wood  cut  away. 
A  string  tied  tightly  around  the  pencil  about  one  inch  from 
point  helps  to  keep  the  little  fingers  from  creeping  down 
too  close  to  the  pencil  point.  By  putting  the  first  finger  in 
front  of  the  string  and  the  thumb  back  of  it,  correct  adjust- 
ment of  these  fingers  is  secured,  for  the  thumb  should  be 
kept  back  of  the   first   finger. 


A  good  Position  Promotes  Self  Control, 
Health  and  Good  Writing.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  Successful  Teaching. 
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Lansing   Business    University    is   training   its    pupils    to    write   well    even    under    war   conditions 
Congratulations. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 

Copies  by  Well-Known  Penmen 
Collected  and  Edited  by  The  Educator  Staff 

To  write  good  roundhand  or  any  style  of  lettering  you  must  have  a  good  equipment.  You  will  not  succeed 
if  you  have  poor,  improper  tools. 

Tools  do  not  need  to  be  the  most  expensive  !>nt  surely  they  should  be  of  good  quality,  Consult  other  pen- 
men anil  see  what   they  are  using. 

A  holder  that  pinches  the  pen  will  make  it  scratch,  or  one  which  is  improperly  ail.iu.~tnl  may  make  one  side 
of  the  stroke  rough. 

Paper  should  be  of  good  quality.  Soft,  rough  paper  is  discouraging.  Some  papers  are  impossible  to  use  a- 
the  ink  will  spread.  It  is  a  pleasure  in  doing  engrossing  to  get  diplomas  to  letter  which  are  printed  on  good 
paper.    You  work  with  more  interest  in  the  job. 

Success  in  pen  work  requires  much  "horse  sense"  and  plenty  of  perspiration.  If  your  tools  are  not  working 
right,  find  the  reason.  Your  ink  may  need  a  drop  of  water,  or  your  pen  may  be  too  loose  or  something  else  may 
be  wrong  which  can  be  corrected.    Think  while  you  work. 

The  compound  curve  appears  in  many  letters.  It  will  pay  you  to  spend  much  time  on  it.  Notice  the  slant  and 
the   curve.    Start    and   end    with   a    hair   line. 
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This  type  of  practice  will  help  to  establish  a  uniform  pressure,  which  is  so  important  for  regu'a    appearing 
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A  PRAYER   FOR  TODAY 

By   Lieutenant   Littell   R.  Stone 

Air  Corps,  Army  of  the  United  States 
Stone  College.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  God:  Help  us  to  understand 

The  thoughts  of  men  in  every  land. 
No    malice    show    towards     those    we 
fight, 
But  keep  on  praying'  for  the  right. 
We    need   thy    help    and    strength    and 
power 
To   guide  us   through   each   combat 
hour 
'Till  calm  once  more  doth  reign  again 
With  peace  on  earth  good  will  to- 
ward men. 


Dear    God:    He'.p    us    throughout    the 

day 

To  live  our  lives  the  Christian  way. 

To  spread  some  kindly  word  of  cheer. 

In  this  our  world  so  filled  with  fear. 

To  turn  our  eyes  up  toward  the  sky 

And    give   our   thanks    to    Thee    on 

High. 

To  help  the  lights  go  on  again 

With  peace  on  earth   good   will   to- 
ward men. 


Dear   God:   Help  us  to   remain  true 
To  all  our  comrades  old  and  new 

To  meet  again  on  common  soil 
To  return  once  more  to  honest  toi 


To  live  again   in  countries  free     ■ 

Because  we  fought  on  land  and  sea. 
With    peace    on    earth    good    will   to- 
ward   men 
This  is   our  prayer.   Oh  God. 

Amen. 


When  renewing  his  subscription  to 
The  Educator.  John  G.  Steele.  189-11 
43rd  Road,  Flushing,  N.  Y..  stated 
that  his  studio  is  doing  very  well  and 
that  he  had  a  very  good  year,  and 
that  things  are  starting  off  fine  for 
1944. 

Mrs.  Steele  is  also  interested  in 
penwork.  She  does  beautiful  Orna- 
mental Writing  and  also  does  card 
carving.  She  was  a  student  of  the 
late,  skillful  A.  W.  Dakin  of  Syracuse. 
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Accuracy,   supreme   by    H.    W.    Flickinger. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

I  i.lld"   i his  course  ami  improve  your  skill  in  business  writing. 

QUALITY     OF    LINK 

Teachers  of  handwriting  whose  _f « > I »  it  is  to  teach  plain  business  writing  often  wonder  in  what  way  orna- 
mental penmanship  will  help  them.  They  admit  that  it  is  a  beautiful  ait  requiring  much  skill  and  patience, 
but  their  time  is  limited  so  they  want  to  know  the  practical  side. 

In  good  business  writing  it  is  highly  important  to  get  a  smooth,  clean  line.  A  slow,  shaky,  nervous  line 
suggests  aye.  cramped,  labored  movement  or  some  unnatural  physical  condition  caused  by  sickness  01  accident. 
A  strong,  smooth  line  indicates  good  health,  vigor,  skill  and  free  movement. 

Many  people  have  trouble  in  developing  a  free  movement  i 1 1  plain  business  writing.  To  them  we  suirtrest  a 
little  practice   in  ornamental. 

Not  lout;-  ago  a  teacher  of  penmanship  spent  six  weeks  in  summer  school  trying  in  perfect  business  writing. 
She  succeeded  in  developing  excellent  letter  forms,  but  they  were  drawn  out  laboriously  producing  a  shaky,  nerv- 
ous  line.    She  almost  gave  up  hope  of  ever  getting  a  free  looking  style. 

During  the  following  summer  term  she  enrolled  for  a  course  in  ornamental  penmanship.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  she  had  so  improved  her  skill  that  her  business  writing  possessed  the  freedom  and  quality  of  line  for- 
merly   impossible. 

Practice  on  each  letter  in  this  lesson  separately  and  in  words.  Make  many  lines  of  each  one.  Compare  your 
.tin its   with   the  copy,  then   repeat. 

See  that  the  shades  on  the  capitals  all  slant  in  the  same  direction.  Study  the  general  direction  of  shades  in 
any  good  specimen.  A  variance  in  direction  of  shades  suggests  that  the  hand  position  has  been  changed,  unin- 
tentionally  of  course. 

Shades  should  be  short  and  snappy.  Put  the  pressure  on  quickly  and  release  it  quickly.  All  shades  begin 
and   end   with   hair   lines.    Avoid   dragging   the   shades    around  the  corner  into   the  hair   lines. 

Many  students  shade  letters  at  the  wrong  places.    Study  good  work  and  notice  where  the   shades  appear. 

As  a  rule  shade  the  foundation  or  main  down  strokes.    The  shades   form   a   solid   base   for   the  letter. 

Shades  should  bv  graceful.  Avoid  a  shade  which  is  the  same  thickness  for  any  great  distance.  Increase  and 
decrease  shades  quickly. 
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CHANGING   PRACTICES,  ETC. 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

plan  of  handwriting  instruction  which 

has  been   developed   in   the  Baltimore 

Public   Schools. 

Last  October  permission  was  given 
to  work  with  one  senior  high  school 
commercial  class  which  would  be 
graduated  in  February.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  superintendent 
and  principal  of  a  Senior  High 
School,  a  12AC  class  was  selected. 
The  principal  told  the  pupils  that  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  hand- 
writing was  offered  to  the  class  if 
they  wished  to  accept  it.  A  majority 
of  the  pupils  expressed  willingness 
to  meet  the  handwriting  supervisor 
before  school,  that  is  between  8:45 
and   9:15   each   morning. 

The  class  met  for  22  mornings  from 
October  19  to  November  18  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  handwriting  sam- 
ples had  been  gathered  to  show  the 
value  of  the  procedure.  A  total  of 
twenty-eight  pupils  participated.  Ten 
pupils  received  between  15  and  20 
lessons.  Seventeen  pupils  were  pres- 
ent more  than  10  times.  Eleven  pu- 
pils received   10  lessons  or  less. 

As  a  starting  point,  the  pupils  who 
attended  the  class  were  not  only  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  improve  their 
writing  but  they  desired  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  However,  before  be- 
ginning instruction  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  acquaint  them  with  certain 
ideas  and  facts  as  follows: 

1.  Good  writing  is  writing  which  is 
both  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  write. 

2.  Handwriting  is  a  tool  for  com- 
municating ideas  to  others.  A  study 
of  the  history  of  the  alphabet  reveals 
little  change  in  letter  forms  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  futility  of 
wasting  time  in  designing  new  sym- 
bols with  which  to  express  thoughts 
is  obvious.  A  pupil's  individuality 
can  be  directed  into  more  useful  chan- 
nels today. 

3.  Writing  that  is  "different"  is  not 
in  itself  an  indication  of  desirable 
character  traits. 

4.  An  illegible  signature  is  not  a 
mark  of  genius. 

5.  Legibility  and  speed  are  of  equal 
importance. 

6.  The  letter  of  application  gives 
the  employer  his  first  impression  of 
the  applicant.  The  handwriting  is  the 
first  thing  which  attracts  his  atten- 
tion. 

After  preliminary  discussion  the 
pupils  were  ready  to  begin  study  and 
practice.  They  wrote  a  familiar  para- 
graph. Directed  by  the  teacher,  they 
evaluated  their  own  writing  in  spe- 
cific terms  of  excellence  or  defect. 
In  this  way  the  following  knowledge 
was  imparted: 

1.  Legibility  is  a  composite  of  dif- 
ferent elements  such  as  size,  slant 
and  spacing. 


2.  All  illegibilities  can  be  traced  to 
violation  of  one  or  more  of  seven 
basic  handwriting  principles. 

3.  Simple  exercises  have  been  de- 
signed to  correct  each  major  hand- 
writing fault. 

4.  Mastery  of  the  exercise  facili- 
tates the  transfer  of  the  needed  skill 
to  daily  writing  tasks. 

From  the  pupils'  standpoint  each 
lesson  consisted  of 

1.  Writing   a  familiar   paragraph. 

2.  Measuring  the  quality  of  the 
handwriting. 

3.  Selecting  the  most  conspicuous 
error. 

4.  Practicing  exercises  designed  to 
remedy  the  error. 

5.  Rewriting  the  same  familiar 
paragraph  trying  to  eliminate  the 
error  while  writing  at  reasonable 
speed. 

6.  Measuring  the  quality  of  the 
writing  again. 

The  method  is  Morrison's  familiar 
method  of  pretest,  teach,  test  the  re- 
sult, adapt  procedure,  test  again  to 
the  point  of  actual  learning. 

The  realization  that  speed  improves 
quality  comes  only  through  actual 
experience.  In  order  to  give  the  pu- 
pils the  experience  the  teacher  must 
know  how  to  teach  legibility  and  flu- 
ency simultaneously.  Herein  lies  the 
chief  difference  between  this  and 
other  methods  of  teaching  handwrit- 
ing. The  samples  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  judge  the  effectivenes 
and  economy  of  the  plan  for  yourself. 

The  try  out  reveals  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  commercial  pupils  in  the 
senior  high  school  to  improve  their 
handwriting  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  Pupils  of  this  age  appear  to  be 
willing  to  continue  remedial  instruc- 
tion as  long  as  necessary  when  they 
see  the  change  which  is  made  in  their 
writing  through  the  mastery  of  a 
few  basic  principles.  Both  transfer 
and  retention  appear  to  be  achieved 
when  instruction  is  individualized  and 
specific,  and  when  legibility  and  ease 
are  developed  concurrently. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  legible  flu- 
ent writing  by  12A  commercial  pu- 
pils, it  is  recommended  that  another 
and  more  complete  try  out  be  under- 
taken with  a  12A  commercial  class  in 
another  school.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  the  project  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  day's  work 
by  the  pupils  to  be  done  during  reg- 
ular school  hours.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  real  test  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  instruction  and  would 
give  the  instructor  an  opportunity  to 
gather  reliable  data.  The  feasibility 
of  placing  such  service  on  the  sched- 
ule of  twelfth  grade  commercial  pu- 
pils could  then  be  determined.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  an  educational 
problem  can  thus  be  solved  and  the 
commercial  graduate  can  begin  em- 
ployment with  greater  prospects  for 
success. 


NEED    FOR    BETTER    PENMANSHIP 

By    Bea    Bee 

In    The   Compass 

The  hustle  and  rush  of  a  world  at 
war  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
poor  penmanship  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, but  this  circumstance  can 
hardly  be  held  accountable  for  all  the 
illegible  handwriting  with  which  our 
world  is  frought. 

It  does  not  seem  that  "learning  to 
write"  has  necessarily  consistently 
been  tied  up  with  "learning  to  write 
well,"  becoming  a  good  penman  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Pew  teachers 
of  penmanship  have  sufficiently  im- 
pressed upon  their  students  the  fact 
that  penmanship,  in  itself,  is  an  ac- 
complishment of  which  to  be  everlast- 
ingly proud,  once  the  art  is  mastered. 

But  it  takes  practice.  Basically,  the 
art  of  knowing  how  to  write  does  not 
leave  one,  once  learned.  However, 
legible  and  beautiful  script  is  usually 
the  result  of  studied  and  practiced 
penmanship. 

Pen  work  is  highly  versatile,  but  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  our 
population  probably  know  this.  Pen 
work  is  also  highly  interesting,  and 
offers  an  outlet  for  artistic  as  well  as 
educational  ability. 

All  praise,  honor  and  glory  to  the 
typewriter,  and  no  less  to  its  cousin 
the  stenotype  machine,  but  be  the  in- 
dividual ever  so  skilled  in  the  use  of 
both,  there  are  still  numerous  occasions 
when  a  legible  handwriting  might  be 
his  greatest  asset.  The  time  has  not 
yet.  come,  nor  need  we  ever  look  for 
it,  when  it  will  be  out  of  style  to  know 
how  to  write. 

And  yet  a  survey  of  the  handwriting 
of  school  children  today,  in  various 
towns,  cities  and  hamlets,  and  of 
varying  ages  and  abilities,  would  reveal 
a  startling  and  growing  tendency  to- 
ward haphazard,  illegible  script.  And 
this  wave  of  poor  penmanship  travels 
on  through  their  education,  and  to  the 
doors  of  their  prospective  employers, 
until  veritably  it  is  often  practically 
impossible  to  "transcribe"  their  letters 
of  application,  if  written  in  longhand. 

The  need  for  more  penmanship  to  be 
taught  in  our  public  and  private 
schools  today  is  increasingly  evident. 
The  need  for  longer  and  more  forceful 
study  of  handwriting  looms  signifi- 
cantly. There  must  be  a  revival  or  a 
re-emphasis  on  "learning  to  write — 
WELL." 
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Scroll  of  distinction    ' 

arpevfefr  ires  tone 

is  a  name  familiar  today  to  men  of  every  race  and  every  clime.  Such 
distinction  spells  tame!  Yet.  quite  as  significantly,  it  denotes  mas 
terv  of  innumerable  difficultic  s.  obstacles,  and  barriers,  ft  likewise 
represents  years  of  time  and  thought,  of  cour.nac  and  decision,  and  of 
actum  and  accomplishment.   'Born  a  lowlv  farmer'*  bov,  he  bas  bvdmt 

of  bis  own  efforts  and  sheer  ability  risen  to  a  position  of  international  prom 

menec  and  renown. 

nurtured  in  a  godly  borne  in  one  of  tbe  garden  spots  of  Ohio.'IHrtRrestonc 
early  developed  a  love  of  nature.  ibidccd.  the  formative  period  of  bis  character 
was  happily  spent 

Chnoug  the  lowing  cf  the  herds. 
'Jhc  rustling  of  the  trees. 
Among  tbe  singing  ot  the  birds. 
iHv  humming  of  the  bees. 

"Qmong  the  clover- scented  grass. 
$mong  the  new  mown  bay," 

"Where  til  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born. 
Out  in  the  fields  with  Cod." 

-and  that  sturdy  character,  thus  strongly  and  firmly  molded,  has  been  the 
dominating  force  of  bis  impressive  personality. 

ds  a  graduate  of  'Pleasant  Valley  country  school,  and  later  of  Colum- 
biana 'TSwfh  School  and  of  Civ  Spenccrian  School  of  Commerce.  Recounts  and 
finance,  then  known  as  Spcnccrian'Pusincss  College.  'lllr.  ".Krestonc  began.- 
Ins  climb  up  tbe  ladder  of  business  stuvess  by  starting  at  the  bottommost 
round.  Her  was  that  climb  easy.  'Beginning  as  a  modest  bookkeeper  fen  a.  < 
coal  office,  he  has  laboriously  and  diligently  ascended  that  ladder,  round  bv 
round,  until  today  he  is  president  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
rubber  industries  in  the  attire  world. 

Ciskcd  one  day  why  be  bad  chosen  business  i&  a  lite  Nvorh/ITlr.  iFire - 
stonc's  replv  wad  at  once  so  philosophically  comprehensive  M\A  so  ideally 
practical  as  to  merit  emblazonment  ox\  yonder  skies,  that  all  mankind  might 


Itali.-m  While  Vine  by  S.  K.  Leslie,  loaned  to  us  by   G.  A.  Burnett  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Ornamental  by  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit. 
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Lessons  in  Lettering 


RETOUCHING 

Arrangement,  size,  shape  of  letters  are  some  of  the  large  things  which  come  firsl  in  importance  in  engrossing. 
Smoothness  of  finish  is  very  important  in  high  price  engrossing.  To  retouch  properly  the  foundation  letter  must 
lir  correct.  If  the  letter  is  decidedly  off  slant,  no  amount  of  retouching  will  correct  it.  However  the  edges  of 
letters   can    be    ruled    up   and   made   smoother.    With  a  T    square    rule    up    all    straight    line-    getting    the   letters 

-ii th  and  vertical. 

After  ruling  straight  lines,  retouch  corners  and  fill  in  hair  lines.  Use  a  fine  pointed  pen.  For  the  ruling 
use    a    fine    stiff    pen. 

The  ends  of  strokes   can    l>e  smoothed   up  and   curved    slightly    if   desired.    Retouching    ~l id    improve    th< 

looks    of    the    lettering.     Avoid    overdoing    the    retouching. 


Uneven  Strok 
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Use  PSquare  and  Ru Una  Pen 
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to  True  up  Uneven  Strokes 
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Write  ior  o 
•How  to 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOCt 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City,    Mo. 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come      an       Espen 


shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  cour-e 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of    my    favorite    pens    and    your 


card. 


Write 


T.   M.  TEVIS 


Chllllcothe.    Mo. 


TRY     "STRAIT     SPECIAL" 
Hand    Made    Oblique    Penholders 
Designed    for     Writing     Roundhand 

This  in  what  :i  leading  American  Penman 
says:  'The  holder  is  truly  a  fine  piece  <>f 
work  and  I  believe  any  penman  who  Striven 
t.>  make  each  job  a  little  better  than  ih,>  oni 
before  will  feel  that  this  holder  will  mak.- 
the  going  a  little  easier,  thereby  making  the 
work  more  inspiring  and  with  a  feeling  Of 
pride."  Prices  right.  K.>r  full  information 
address  P.  1..  Tower,  601  w.-m  Pteasanl 
Street,    Hammonton,    New    .i.-rsev. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By   E.   L.    BROWN 

Rockland.    Maine 


THE  STORY  OF  TWO  GIRLS 

One  of   Whom    Earned    NOTHING; 

The    Other    S2.090 — the    Fast 

Twelve   Months: 

Mary  and  Jane  both  graduated 
from  high  school  at  midterm  in  1942. 
Mary  was  ambitious  and  immediately 
entered  Meadows-Draughon  College 
for  a  secretarial  course.  She  finished 
in  November — a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  She  then  accepted  a  gov- 
ernment position  and  since  that  time 
she  has  earned  approximately  $2,000. 

Jane  lacked  ambition.  She  said  she 
was  "tired  of  going  to  school"  and 
wanted  to  stay  at  home  and  rest 
awhile.  Consequently,  while  her  class- 
mate— Mary — was  spending  her  time 
profitably  in  M.D.C.  and,  later  earn- 
ing her  first  $2,000,  Jane  was  merely 
growing  "rustier"  and  "older!"  Which 
proves  that  if  you  don't  do  something 
about  your  future,  fate  will. 

The  above  cases  are  typical — might 
be  multiplied  thousands  of  times. 
During  the  past  year  or  so,  there 
were  entirely  too  many  "Jane's" — 
who  didn't  take  life  seriously — and 
not  enough  "Mary's." 

The  world  today  needs  the  services 
of  every  young  and  mature  woman, 
with  a  high  school  education  or  bet- 
ter; and  business  or  secretarial  train- 
ing will  increase  the  value  of  their 
services  $1,000  a  year  on  an  average. 
Not  only  that,  but  with  our  special- 
ized training  they  won't  have  to  work 
as  hard  to  earn  the  extra  $1,000  as 
they  would  to  earn  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  ambition 
and  training. 

Private  business,  industry,  and  the 
government    are   all  having   tremend- 


ous difficulty  in  securing  qualified 
office  workers;  and  as  the  war  pro- 
gresses the  demand  will  become  more 
critical  and  your  opportunity  greater. 
An  official  of  the  War  Department, 
in  addressing  a  recent  convention  of 
private   school   executives,   said: 

"The  shortage  of  trained  office 
workers  is  reaching  the  danger  point 
.  .  .  The  trained  office  worker  is 
worth  her  weight  in  gold.  ...  If  one 
can  write  100  words  a  minute  in 
shorthand  and  40  words  on  the  type- 
writer, she  will  receive  $1971  per 
year  .  .  .   and  may  be   advanced. 

Continuing,  he  said:  "Those  em- 
ployed in  the  War  Department  are 
guaranteed  their  positions  for  at 
least  six  months  after  the  war." 
Moreover,  he  ventured  to  guess  that 
those  employed  immediately  would 
have  jobs  for  three  years. 

To  the  above,  we  should  like  to  add 
that  there  will  always  be  positions 
for  thoroughly  trained  stenographers, 
secretaries,  accountants,  etc.  The  im- 
portant thing,  for  the  individual,  is 
to  get  started  on  the  necessary  train- 
ing. Fortunately,  one  may  enter 
Business  College  at  any  time  and  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  his  or  her  ability 
and  application  will  permit.  We  must 
have  new  students  constantly — week- 
ly— to  replace  those  going-  out  on 
positions. 

So  .  .  .  regardless  of  whether  your 
name  is  "Mary"  or  something  else,  if 
you  are  ambitious  and  want  to  earn 
a  good  salary  and  help  in  the  War 
Effort,  as  well  as  assure  your  future, 
call  at  a  business  college  and  let 
them  explain  their  courses,  terms, 
etc.  to  you. 


Pen  Drawing 

When  a  mantle  of  snow  covers  the 
hills  producing  an  effect  of  grandeur 
and  solemnity  and  quiet  dignity,  we 
stand  in  awe  before  its  magnificent 
coloring  under  a  bright  sunlight  or  its 
sombre  grays  of  a  winter  day.  Many 
artists  have  built  their  reputations  as 
painters  of  snow  scenes  in  sparkling 
and  vibrant  tones.  It  is  one  thing  to 
depict  snow  effects  in  color  and  quite 
another  to  reproduce  a  snow  scene  in 
pen  drawing.  However,  although  lack- 
ing in  color,  softness  and  delicacy  of 
line  can  be  obtained  when  careful  and 
painstaking  attention  is  given  to  pen 
technique.  See  cover  design,  note 
quality  of  lines  producing  different 
effects  and  tones.  View  the  design  at 
a  distance  of  4  or  5  feet  and  you  will 
not  see  lines  but  just  soft  vibrating 
values  giving  the  effect  of  snow  capped 
mountains  and  frozen  lake. 

Of  course  the  design  must  first  be 
drawn  in  pencil  with  critical  attention 
to  masses,  size  and  form  of  the  letters. 
Note  also  how  well  the  horizontal, 
vertical  and  diagonal  lines  play  their 
part  in  giving  the  design  proper  bal- 
ance. A  variety  of  fine  and  coarse 
pens  will  be  necessary.  Use  Zanerian 
ink.  See  how  well  the  mountain  takes 
its  place  in  the  background,  owing  to 
fine  tinting,  and  the  coarse  lines  of 
the  foreground  trees.  Watch  out  for 
"spottiness"  so  common  in  many  speci- 
mens of  pen  drawing  and  painting. 
Build  up  lines  if  necessary  when  the 
tones  should  be  darker  for  contrast. 
Study  and  experience  will  do  more  for 
you  than  a  teacher. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  criticize  your 
work. 
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From  our   good  friend   C.   Spencer  Chambers,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Specimens 

Specimens  have  been  received  fi 
the  following  penmen: 


<;u\    K.  Newberrj 

.il  Melbourne  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Dale  Anderson 
Arapahoe   Ranch 
Thermopolis,  Wyo. 

Oliver  1*.  Marken 

1816  Clay  Street 
Topeka,  Kansas 

I).  L.  Walker 

616  Eastlawn  Ave. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

John  (i.  Steele 

189-11  43rd  Road 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Jones 

316  Second  Street 
Marietta,   Ohio 

P.  H.  OHara 

Maury   High   School 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
A.  W.  Cooper 
R.  D.  1 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

T.  M.  Hurt 
Box  794 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Asa   Skillman 

3658  Indian  Ave. 
Apt.   1 
ChicaKo  15,  111. 

Kenneth  R.  Bowman 
Box  70 
Gazelle,  Calif. 

Miss    Fannie  C.  Kendall 

11    Somerset   Avenue 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Frederick   F.  D.  Chu 
Kapaa,  Kauai,  T.  H. 

John  T.  Warren 
1118-B   East  21st    S  . 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Harry  Krisman 

1029.Pennslvania  Ave.  W. 
Warren,   Pennsylvania 

Roger  T.  Ellzey 

1022  Weightman  Bldg. 

1524   Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Fred  Berkman 

125  West   Marion  Avenue 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

L.  E.  Schmitt 

1540  McKean  Avenue 

Baltimore   17.  Md. 


\   LETTER  FROM   A   SUBSCRIBER 

1    am    in    the    Navy    Service    School 

at  Newport,  Rhode  [aland.  Penman- 
ship is  an  asset  to  one  here  as  we 
have  so  much  writing  to  do.    Typing 

accuracy,    not    speed,    is   also    stressed. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in 
good  penmanship.  My  course  with 
Mr.  E.  F.  Burmahln,  Glass  High 
School  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  was 
interesting  and  improved  my  pen- 
manship, so  I  wanted  to  pass  on  my 
learnings  to  others. 

Mr.  Burmahln  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  few  copies  of  your  hand 
writing  books.  I  passed  them  out 
among  the  students  here.  Many  of 
them  had  to  pass  in  penmanship  cop- 
ies as  their  writinK  was  poor.  They 
liked  the  books  and  made  their  han  1- 


writing  copies  from  them.  A-  timi 
went  on  the  boys'  penmanship  im- 
proved. I  instructed  them  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extended. 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  read  a  letter 
from  his  mother.  She  said,  "John, 
your  penmanship  has  improved  100%. 
Do  they  teach  that  at  the  school'.' 
I'm  so  glad  your  penmanship  has  im- 
proved. Before,  I  had  such  hard 
limes  deciphering  the  words.  Now  it 
is  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  to  my  eyes 
to    read    the   neat    letters   you    write." 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  let- 
ters she  has  written  like  this.  I  think 
she  is  correct  though,  penmanship 
makes  or  breaks  a  man.  Lloyd  Faul- 
coner  Co.  1313— S.  S.  U.  S.  N.  T.  S. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
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Tinted  can 
various  tones 
Marlott. 


black    India   ink,  Chinese   white  and 
«h    blended    harmoniously    by    E.    E. 
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Those  who  write  vertical  or  backhand  can  with  a  little  study  and  practice  make  their  work  readable  and  free. 
Some   may   find   these   simple,  abbreviated   forms  helpful. 
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extends  fmlcrnal  greetings  and  ivrd'ml  Micitatioru;  to 

^I|i>||ii5[piirr4i|!ful 
W^t  (§vant$tt&p  affile 
Attri^tt  mtt»  il)mtDrahli>ifrrttentiti| 


gqrtrtr 

^m  «i  .«*«m  of  »•  JfrCctttcuanJ  Celebration  i»  i-c  Md 

at  jbdinburq, -Scotland. Remember  -5th  -"PeceniW  ^  tit..  1<J3<». 

Jl  is  with  vcqrct  that  iuc  are  unable  to  aeeepi  h\e  courteous  invitation  tor 
a  KejrrcsentaUue  of  this  Urand  jfoelqe  to  be  present  at  the  celebration. 

ftlau  the  Ulessinejs  of  IHcaveu  reel  upon  the  (Irand  fodge  of  Scotland 
and  all  regular  freemasons  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Jtlau  its  growth  in  Masonic  Influence  and  its  prosperity  tVrtJu>o  Cen- 
turies continue  in  euer  increasing  abundance. 

(jrand  nijit.r 
Grand  ^rd.iru 
i.Trand  Representative 


Engrossed  by   the   Martin  Diploma  Co.,  Boston,  Mas 


An  unusually  interesting  package 
■  if  25  cards  and  one  large  bird  flour- 
ish has  been  received  from  George 
E.  I'.iirnm.  606  E.  Reeves,  Marion. 
Illinois. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs— 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


HUFF 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 
MISSOULA,  Mont. 
Member     N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA     AND    THE    WEST 

Teacher  >lu»rtagi — nearly    ever;    stato    hi    om  erriuiry    -o 

needs  teachers.     Many  unusual  opportuniti. ...  U.-ui>ti".iri' 

fee   deferred    for    immediate    enrollment.       1  Certil 
■lata        REQISTKR     NOW! 


when  Whittier  wrote  his  "Snow-Bound" 


ALREADY     WAS 
THE   STANDARD   SCHOOL   PEN 


The  seventy- 


>w-Bound" 

s    in     Vme 


penned,  have  seen  manj  chang 
schools.  Now,  as  then.  Esterbook  Pens  are  precision- 
made  writing  tools.  They  wear  better,  serve  better, 
last  longer.  The  Esterbrook  tradition  of  quality  n- 
rnains  your  assurance  of  best  performance — anytime. 
THE   ESTERBROOK    PEN    COMPANY,  Camden,  V  .1. 

The  world's  leading  fx-n  makers  since  18S8 
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H.    L.   Darner.   Strayer's   Business   College,   Washington.   D.   C. 
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An  unusually  attractive  and  well-made  flourish  by  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer.    The  cut 
loaned  to  us  by  D.  L.  Musselman  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111. 


G.  K.  Brunet.  the  penman  anil 
teacher  of  French  in  Lord  Selkirk 
School,  Winnipeg',  Manitoba,  Canada, 
called  our  attention  to  a  broadcast 
which  fifty  of  his  boys  and  girls  put 
on  from  coast  to  coast,  singing  ten 
French  Folk  songs  and  Christmas 
Carols.  This  is  the  eighth  year  of 
broadcasting.  The  choir  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  E.  Crookshanks. 


A  package  of  specimens  has  been 
received  from  T.  M.  Hurt,  Box  794 
Jackson,  Miss.  The  package  con- 
tained specimens  of  Business  Writ- 
ing, Ornamental,  Text  Lettering. 
Flourishing  and  Roundhand.  Mr. 
Hurt  is  to  be  complimented  on  his 
exceptionally  fine  skill. 


•qpyiCTORY 


A  New  Year's  greeting  has  been 
received  from  Oliver  P.  Marken.  It 
was  written  in  Engrosser's  Script. 
Mr.  Marken  states  that  he  wrote  300 
of  these  and  sent  out  to  his  friends 
and  relatives. 

Nothing  will  help  to  develop  one's 
penmanship  more  than  turning  out  a 
large  quantity  of  work.  We  suggest 
that  our  readers  prepare  their  own 
greeting-  cards.  The  more  penwork 
we,  as  penmen,  send  out,  the  more 
interest  we  create  in  handwriting. 


A  very  beautiful  specimen  of  knife 
carving  combined  with  pictures  has 
been  received  from  L.  E.  Schmitt. 
1540  McKean  Avenue,  Baltimore  17, 
Maryland.  We  compliment  Mr. 
Schmitt  on  his  careful  workmanship 
and  design. 


TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 


justed,     and 

kinds    of    high    grade    scripts.       Write    for 

FREE  CIRCULAIiS  and  read  what  penmen 

say.      Prices     reasonable satisfaction     fully 

guaranteed.      Address    F.    L.    TOWER.    801 
West    Pleasant    Street. 


KEEP  CHEERFUL  AND  HOPEFUL 

By  Guy  Lockwood 
When  once  you  start  a  task,  hold  tight. 

Before  you  give  up  make  a   fight. 
Don't  let  some  small  thing  interfere 
With   plans   that  are    to   your   mind 
dear. 
And,  if   something   gets   in   between, 

i  That  is,  you  have  to  stop,  I  meani 
Don't  give  up  then,  resolve  to  start 
Riaht    soon    again,    and    don't    lose 
heart. 

If    the    thing    you   want    you    hold   in 
mind 
This  thing   will   come  to   vou,    you'll 
find. 
The  mind,  a  magnet,  ever  draws 

The  thing  it  seeks,  effect  and  cause. 

Don't    fill    your    mind   with    grief   and 

fear 

Or  things  you   hate  will  come  more 

near. 

Keep  cheerful,  hopeful,  wait  for  light. 

And  you  are  sure  to  come  out  right. 


A  photograph  of  a  very  fine  resolu- 
lution  has  been  received  from  Frank 
Mathis,  Box  1042.  Logan.  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  learned  this  work  by  follow- 
ing the  lessons  in  the  Zanerian  Man- 
ual of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing. 


Supplies  for  Your  Handwriting  Class 


FUNCTIONAL    HANDWRITING 
imp  lifted  practical   course    u  hick   quickly    brings   about    murke  I    Lnprovemi 


Functional  Handwriting  begins 
by  giving  detailed  instructions  as 
to  how  to  diagnose  your  hand- 
writing and  then  how  to  practice 
in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome  the 
defects  and  improve  the  legibility 
of  the  writing.  It  actually  makes 
you  want  to  write  better.  Facsimiles 
of  many  business  forms,  formal 
invitations  and  book  reports  are 
only  a  few  of  the  interesting  con- 
tents shown  in  the  latter  part  of 
the   book. 


Functional  Handwriting  is 
cially  adapted  for  regular 
room  penmanship  and  fo 
vanced   pupils. 


espe- 

class- 

ad- 


Size    6 '2x8,    132   pages. 
By   Kirk   and   Freeman 
Single  copies,   postpaid,  40c,   net.     Price,    per   dozen 


#4.00 


ZANERIAN    STANDARD    PEN   No.    4 

We  recommend  the  Zaner-an  Standard  Pen  for 
grammar  grades,  high  schools,  junior  high  schools 
and  commercial  departments.  The  smooth  point 
encourages  freedom  and  ease  in  writing,  two 
essentials  in  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  qual 
largely  used  and  is  giving  the  very  best  satisfaction. 
One   gross,   postpaid,    net 


and    speed.     This    pen    is 
$1.25 


Z-B   FtNGERFITTING  PENHOLDER   for  Grades   3  to    12 

Red.    Blue,    Green,    Black.    Ye!low.    Orchid,    Silver.    Pink.    Variegated 


a 


40c  Dozen,  $4.80  Gross  Net 


PENMANSHIP   PAPER   No.   9 

Th  s  pen  and  ink  paper  is  three- 
eighths    inch     ruled     with     one     red     line 

Size  8xl0>/2,  500  sheet  pkg.  Ship- 
ping weight  6  lbs.  1  pkg.,  85c  net. 
plus  parcel  post  charges  from  your  place 
to    Columbus. 

Packed    5    or    10    pkgs.    to    carton. 

1    to    9    pkgs.,    per    package.    85c.    net. 

Net    Price,    10  pkgs.  or   more,   per    package 

(The   above   pries   are  F.   O.    B     Mill 


ZANERIAN   INK   POWDER   BLUE-BLACK 

This  Zanerian  Excellence  Ink  Powder  is  good  for  school 
or  commercial  use.  Easily  made  by  simply  mixing  with 
water.    Flows  freely  and  makes  a  strong,  clear-cut  line. 


1    quart  package 
1    to    25    gallon: 


postpaid,    30c. 

(in    quart    package 


40c    gallo 


Ink  Powder.    Net  Price,  26  gallons  or  more 

(in    qt.    pkgs.) JOc  per  gallon 


ZANERIAN    RED    INK    POWDER 


1   quart   package 


postpaid    30c 


BLACKBOARD    OR    WALL    STRIPS 
For   Perception    of    Correct  Letter    Fom 

CORRELATED    PERCEPTION 
STRIPS  No.  2 


(yfstfy~/ty^  (  y, 


The  forms  are  accurate,  graceful  and 
pleasing.  They  are  an  inspiration  to  chil- 
dren   and    create   a    desire    to    write    well. 

Teachers  everywhere  report  rapid  im- 
provement in  writing  as  a  result  of  stu- 
dents having  constantly  before  them  the 
Zaner-Blo^er  Percept  on  Strips.  Place 
these  strips  on  the  wall  or  blackboard 
where  they  can  be  seen  at  all  times  and 
you'll  be  amazed  at  the  remarkable  im- 
provement in  each  student's  writing.  Be- 
sides being  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
correct  forms  for  each  letter,  these  cards 
also     improve     the     appearance     of     your 


Single    sets,     net.    postpaid 


#1.25 
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A  new  Diagnostic  Chart  has  just  been 
published.  Secure  a  copy  for  your  class 
today  and  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
Diagnosrc  Chart  in  handwriting.  Size 
2°"\-22".      Postpaid  price   only  25c  each. 

HANDWRITING  SCALES 
How   Well   Should   A   Pupil   Write? 

This  is  a  question  which  teachers,  pu- 
pils and  school  officials  have  been  ask- 
ing. Dr.  Freeman,  by  measuring  thous- 
ands of  specimens  of  handwrirng  of 
pupils,  has  determined  scientifically  just 
how  well  the  average  should  write,  and 
has  prepared  a  handwriting  scale  for 
each  grade  from  one  to  six  and  an- 
other scale  for  Grades  7,  8  and  9. 
Single    Copies,    postpaid,    net . .  20c 

Per  dozen   (any  grade)    (state 
grade     wanted)  ..    #1.92 

PENMANSHIP   RECORDS 

flA     (top).    How    To    Become   a    Good 
M         .        I  Writer.     A    lecture    by    Dr.    Free- 


IB    (reverse    s-de).     Oval    and    Pi 

sh 

Pull    Exercises. 

2A     (top).    Count    1-2,    a,  c,    d,    e 

p 

i,    1,    o,   A,    C.    O.     Count    1-J. 

-^ 

B,   F,   G,   H.   K     M 


D.    F.    J.    I,   L,  N, 
T.    U,    V.   Y,    Z. 


1-2-3. 
''P.V,Q.' 


THE    ZANER-BLOSSR    CO. 


Either  record  1   or  2,  net,  postpaid  #1.75 

Net    price,    per   set   of   two   double 

faced    records,    postpaid $3.00 
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GREATEST   BOOK   ON    MODERN    ENGROSSING 

SCRIPT  •  TEXT  LETTERING  •  STANDARD  ALPHABETS  •  SHADING  •  PEN  DRAWING 
•  WASH  DRAWING  •  INITIAL  LETTERS  •  SCROLLS  •  BORDERS  •  RESOLUTIONS  • 
CERTIFICATES   •  HONOR  ROLLS  •  HEADINGS  •  ILLUMINATION  •  ETC. 


NEW 

Plastic  Bound 

Size  8x1  OVi 

136  Pages 


Etefitn. 


1  gbhnKBrranter 


REVISED 

Inspiring 

Artistic 

Up-to-date 


Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing 

Presents  Engrossing  in  a  simple  and  clear  way  so  that  anyone  can  master  this  beautiful,  popular 
art.  Shows  how  you  can  develop  a  high-class  profitable  engrossing  business  or  add  to  your  present 
income. 

It  contains  the  finest  examples  ever  produced  by  many  of  America's  most  talented  engrossing  ar- 
tists. The  art  work,  engravings  and  materials  re]  resent  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Single  resolu- 
tions sometimes  cost  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  the  one  indispensable  book  for  all  engrossing  artists  and  all  who  wish  to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or  lettering. 

Price  Postpaid  $2.50 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus  8'  Ohio 


xvisl)  3  was  a  little  rock 
SA  scttin  enx  a  hill, 
SA  bom  ltorfnit*  all  bay  lona 
'But  jest  a  Bcttin  still 
3  xvovd&rii  sleev, 
3  woutoiVt-  eat 
3  vvcvlbrit  cvcit  wash, 
y&  set  axxo  seta  million  years 
T4itb  rest  xxxyselt  bjxosh. 


By   M.  T.   Vanordstrand,    Engrosser 
Duffs     College     Bldg.,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 


YOUR  RED  CROSS  IS  AT  HIS  SIDE 

Below  is  a  brief  statistical  summary   showing   the  magnitude 
and   scope  of   Red    Cross   work   during   the    past    year. 

Surgical   dressings    made    for    Army   and   Navy  925,000,000 

Blood  donations  collected  by  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Army 

and    Navy  4,800,000 

Nurses  recruited  for  and  assigned  to  the  Army  and  Navy  27,600 

Number  of  servicemen  or  families  assisted  by   Red  Cross 

camp    and    hospital    workers    _.       3,800,000 

Red     Cross     food     parcels     packed     for     American     and 

United    Nations    prisoners   of    war 5,390,000 

Red  Cross  clubs,  rest  homes,  and  dayrooms  in  opera- 
tion   overseas  309 

War    relief   provided    by   or   through    the    American    Red 

Cross   (since  September    1,    1939)  ^77,686,590 

AND  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT,  TOO 

Home  nursing  certificates   issued  400,000 

Volunteer  Nurse's  aides  trained                                    65,000 

First  aid  certificates  issued 1,500,000 

Swimmers   and   life   savers   trained 300,000 

Domestic  disasters  in  which   Red  Cross   provided   relief  178 

Disaster    victims    assisted 119,295 

Year's  expenditures  for  disaster  relief  _.                            --$  1,920,000 
Total   such   expenditures   since   establishment  of    Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  63  years  ago  ^                                        #115,000,000 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WRITING  INK 

is   proof  against   age,   sun- 
shine,     fire      and      flood  — 
PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIGGinS  il 


Your  RED  CROSS  is  at  his  sid 


HIGGINS  IKK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOI^LYN.  N.  Y. 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE      DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143    East  State   Street 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

pm0Pi»ibiitf£ 
j^RetfolutionjE. 
fWtitnonialtf 
^Certificate  of 
^Hjijnwiation 

illuminated  on  parrhmfnr 

(fngrossrr  Illuminator 

355South8roabuiau, 


^(l^rrttftfalR& 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs— 
Attractive  Covers— Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Sample?   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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%ky, 


HOTEL 


CLARIDGi 

IS    PREFERRED 

The  Claridge  is  the  only  hotel  in  St.  Louis  with 
tub,  shower  and  circulating  ice  water  in  every 
room.  A  superior  hotel  offering  splendid  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  hotel  rates.  .  .Two 
and  one-half  blocks  from  Union  Station,  con- 
venient to  all  points  of  interest. .  -The  Marine 
Dining  Room  —  finest  in  town.  .... 

350  ROOMS  FROM  $2.25  parking 

TUB,  SHOWER  AND  RUNNING  ICE  WATER 


LOCUST    AT     EIGHTEENTH 

ST.  LOUIS 

MISSOURI 


LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY.    PRINCIPLES   &   PRACTICE 

by   MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $   .50 

Additional  mailing  charge 10 


SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by   CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  3?o  Atlantic  Av. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  STUDY  IN  WASH  WORK 

Every    engrosser   should   become    an    expert   in   handling-  washes.     It   is   used   in   practically   every   scroll  and 
border.     If  you  first  learn  to  handle  plain  black  and  white,  color  is  comparatively  easy. 
This  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 
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FIVE     STAR    features 


HOTEL  < 

CONTINENTAL 


Featuring  5  star  attractions  for  enjoyment  of 
living  at  its  best  (DPenguin  Room  (2)Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4)  The 
Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop.  Outstand- 
ingly gay  and  attractive 
....Guests  enjoy  all  club 
facilities,  including  swim- 
ming pool... perfect  loca- 
tion at  11th  and  Baltimore 


22  Floors  of  Modern 
Comfort 


R.  E.McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 

KANSAS  CITY 

Direction-Southwest  Hotels  Incorporated-  H.  G.  Manning-  Founder 

FIVE  YEAR   PLAN 
Higgins    Ink    Co..   Inc..    Completes    5 
Year    Plan    and    Starts    New    "Sus- 
tained  Prosperity   Drive". 


Realizing  that  despite  their  widespread  dis- 
tribution in  the  drawing  ink  field  there  were 
many  more  sales  to  be  secured  through  sales 
promotion,  the  Higgins  Ink  Co.,  in  1937,  de- 
cided to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  budget 
for  this  purpose.  They  secured  Bert  Cholet 
as  head  of  their  Educational  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion Department,  and  immediately  organ- 
ized a  long-range  program  directed  at  con- 
sumers which  principally  stressed  new  uses 
for  an  old  product. 

The  program  included  a  steadily  increasing 
use  of  space  in  consumers  publications  ; 
direi  t-hy-mail  solicitation  in  the  interest  of 
Higgins  dealers  :  redesigned  leaflets  and 
broadsides  ;  window  display  cards  at  regular 
intervals;  and  Improved  packaging.  Consis- 
tent attendance  at  Educational  Conventions  of 
national  interest  with  demonstrations,  samples 
and  informative  literature  distributed  free 
was  inaugurated ;  and  traveling  exhibits  of 
art  work  accomplished  with  Higgins  Inks, 
the  continuation  of  sponsoring  the  drawing 
ink  section  of  the  National  Scholastic- 
Awards;  and  a  comprehensive  publicity  pro- 
gram was  stressed.  Last  but  not  least,  Mr. 
Cholet  volunteered  to  produce  one  sales  cre- 
ative book  per  year  for  five  years.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  books  was  designed  to 
increase  the  consumption  rate  of  Higgin- 
American    Drawing   Inks. 


The  five-year  program  was  completed  in 
1943  and  the  company  has  announced  its 
sales  are  the  highest  in  its  history.  The 
declaration  of  war  removed  the  opportunity 
for  Higgins  to  test  completely  the  effective- 
ness of  its  all-encompassing  sales  promotion 
program.  Many  large  users  of  drawing  inks 
in  normal  times  such  as  art  schools  have  had 
their  patronage  and  consequent  purchases 
curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Likewise, 
sales  to  industries  using  ink  for  designing, 
and  to  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  demanding  Higgins  American  Drawing 
Inks,  has  enabled  the  company  to  show  large 
sales  increases  only  part  of  which  may  be 
attributed    to    the   advertising    campaign. 

One  feature  of  the  program  launched  be- 
fore the  war  which  proved  to  be  particularly 
opportune  was  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  "Drafting 
Standards."  one  of  the  books  assembled  by 
Bert  Cholet.  The  greater  part  of  these  was 
distributed  during  the  eighteen  months  im- 
mediately preceding  America's  entry  into  the 
war.  This  period  was  during  rearmament 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Program,  and  although  the  book  is  now  out 
of  print  because  the  standards  are  being 
changed,  the  company  daily  receives  many 
requests  from  large  industrialists  asking  for 
Dne  or  many  copies.  The  Higgins  Ink  Co. 
will  revise  and  reissue  "Drafting  Standard 
at   the  first   opportunity. 

The  books  published  are:  Techniques.  Script 
and  Manuscript.  Cartooning.  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Drafting   Standards. 


E.C.T.A.    NEWS    NOTES 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Silt,  General  Mem- 
bership Chairman  for  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
has  asked  me  to  serve  as  Member- 
ship Chairman  for  all  exhibitors. 

This  splendid  organization  has  ren- 
dered almost  a  half  century  of  dis- 
tinguished service.  Its  conventions 
have  always  been  on  the  highest  pos- 
sible plane;  its  yearbooks  are  stand- 
ard reference  books  in  the  field  of 
business  education. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the 
board  are  formulating  a  program  on 
"Post-War  Planning  in  Business  Edu- 
cation." It  will  be  a  constructive  and 
timely  convention  program  that  will 
merit    our  enthusiastic    support. 

As  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  always  shown  us  by 
the  Association,  and  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  it  has  made  to  constructive 
professional  thinking  in  the  field  of 
business  education,  may  I  suggest  the 
prompt  enrollment  of  interested  ex- 
ecutives  and   field  representatives? 

The  spring  convention  will  be  held 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  in 
Philadelphia,  April  5  to  8.  The  dues 
of  $2  cover  membership  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  1943-1944,  and  entitle  a 
member  to  a  copy  of  the  yearbook, 
which  will  be  produced  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  National  Business 
Teachers    Association. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  and  mailed  to  W.  W. 
Renshaw,  in  care  of  The  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  270  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16.  New  York. 

W.  W.   RENSHAW, 
Membership  Chairman  for  Exhibitors. 


DES  MOINES  COMMERCIAL 
MEETING 

The  Iowa  Business  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation (Commerce  Division  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  Association),  is 
planning  a  spring  conference  at 
Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines  in  Des  Moines 
for  April  7  and  8.  The  program  will 
consist  of  general  meetings  during 
the  forenoons  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, several  sections  or  panel  groups 
on  Friday  afternoon  and  a  dinner 
meeting  and  entertainment  Friday 
evening. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram are:  Pies.,  George  M.  Hittler, 
College  of  Commerce,  University  of 
Iowa;  Vice  Pres.,  Ruth  Griffith,  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids; 
Sec.-freas.,  Harriett  Hunt,  North 
High  School,  Des  Moines.  The  State 
University  of  Iowa,  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Drake  University  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  cooperating. 

This  meeting  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  Central  Commercial  Teach- 
ers Association  which  voted  last  year 
to  limit  its  membership  to  private 
schools.  The  CCTA  has  a  meeting 
scheduled  early  in   May. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Ernest    A.    Zelliot. 
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OUR  GLOBAL  WORLD 

A  Brief  Geography  for  the  Air  Age 

By 

Grace  Croyle  Hankins 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  other  eminent  edu- 
cators are  urging  that  American  citizens  become  better  acquainted  with  the  realities  of  the 
world  through  intensive  courses  in  world  geography.  "Our  Global  World"  was  written 
for  such  a  course. 

This  text  recognizes  that  the  air  age  is  rushing  towards  us  with  the  speed  of  the 
fastest  plane.  Already  aviation  has  shrunk  world  distances  almost  unbelievably  and  has 
reduced  tremendously  the  transportation  difficulties  of  mountains,  oceans,  and  deserts — 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  become  necessary  for  America  to  know  global  geography 
in  order  to  understand  better  the  problems  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  war  or 
in  peace. 

The  eight  sections  of  Our  Global  World  cover  these  topics:  This  Global  World — 
Maps  and  How  to  Read  Them — The  Topography  of  Our  Global  World — The  Natural 
Regions  of  Our  Global  World — The  Climate  and  Weather  of  Our  Global  World — The 
Natural  Resources  of  Our  Global  World — The  Population  of  Our  Global  World — The 
Economic    Development    of    Our   Global    World. 

In  addition,  there  are  important  appendices — tables  of  global  world  statistics  (land 
areas,  water  areas,  etc.),  mountain  peaks,  mountain  passes,  islands,  rivers,  areas  of  bod- 
ies of  water — questions  for  each  chapter — reading  list  by  chapters — general-reference 
reading  list. 

More  than  half  the  page  space  of  this  truly  global  text  consists  of  fine  maps  and 
striking  pictures  of  areas  and  world  products  that  are  studied  because  of  their  world-wide 
importance.  From  original  concept,  this  book  was  designed  to  present  the  global  view- 
point. 

The  book  should  be  used  as  a  text  for  a  brief  course  or  for  supplementary  study 
as  a  factual  and  inspirational  aid  in  any  social-science  course.  Ninety-six  pages,  nine  by 
twelve,  beautifully  bound  in  color,  this  is  an  attractive  text  for  advancing  world  under- 
standing by  today's  youth — tomorrow's  citizens.   See  it  at  once. 

Examination  copy,  $1  postpaid:  regular  list  price.  $1.32 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 
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EDUCATION 

An  open  schoolhouse,  free  to  all,  evidences  the 
highest  type  of  advanced  civilization.  It  is  the  gate- 
way to  progress,  prosperity,  and  honor,  and  the  best 
security  for  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  strongest  rock  of  the  foundation, 
the  most  enduring  stone  of  the  temple  of  liberty;  our 
surest  stay  in  every  storm,  our  present  safety,  our 
future  hope — aye,  the  very  citadel  of  our  influence 
and  power.  It  is  better  than  garrisons  and  guns,  than 
forts    and    fleets. — William    McKinley. 


USE   THIS   IN    YOUR    HANDWRITING   CLASSES.— ( Editor. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
•.hrough  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teacher* 
ind  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the    issue   of   the   following   month. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FORM  AND  MOVEMENT 


Business  writing  to  be  good  must  have  both  good  form  and  good  quality  of  line.  Movement  and  form  should 
be  taught  together.  It  is  a  good  plan,  where  pupils  have  difficulty  with  form,  to  start  a  little  slower  and  increase 
the  speed,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  best  to  try  to  work  the  movement  and  form  together.  If  the  habit  of 
drawing  out  the  letters   slowly  is   established  the  writer    may  always  write  too  slowly. 

Whenever  a  line  is  kinky,  it  indicates  that  the  movement  was  not  free  enough.  If  one  swings  a  letter  off  fast 
enough  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  shaky  line.  The  secret  therefore  of  success  is  in  going  fast  enough  to  produce 
a  smooth,  clean  line,  yet  not  so  fast  but  that  the  form    may  be  properly  controlled. 

Writing  which  is  written  so  fast  and  careless  that  the  forms  are  not  legible  is  of  no  value.  The  first  requi- 
site of  good  writing   is  legibility.    Every  letter  should  stand  out  clear  and  plain. 

Writing  which  is  slow  and  labored  is  of  little  value,   therefore,  it  should  be  written  with  freedom. 


At  the  beginning  of  each  practice  period,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  practice  on  a  general  movement  exercise  like  the 
ovals  or  on  some  easy  word  which  employs  uniform  movement  like  the  word  "mine"  where  most  of  the  letters 
are  made  up  of  turns  and  angles.  A  little  practice  on  exercises  will  help  to  put  the  muscles  in  shape  for  practice 
on  letters  and  words.  Whenever  you  seem  to  be  out  of  shape,  try  working  on  an  exercise.  Penmen  who  try  to 
get  back  into  trim  spend  considerable  time  on  exercises. 

In  the  past  some  teachers  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  requiring  more  movement  exercises  than  was  neces- 
sary. We  have  seen  many  pupils  who  were  able  to  make  beautiful  oval  exercises,  who  could  not  write  satis- 
factorily. In  making  exercises,  try  to  make  them  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  the  letters  are  supposed  to  be  made. 
It  is  wrong  to  make  movement  exercises  exceedingly  ra  pid  for  the  letters  cannot  be  made  that  fast. 


Are  you  letting  the  hand  glide  on  the  little  fingers?  Keep  the  hand  up  off  the  side  and  depend  upon  free 
movement  of  the  hand  to  secure  good  quality  of  line.  If  the  hand  is  tinned  over  on  the  side,  your  writing  will 
be  slow  and  labored. 


Notice  the  similarity  of  the  v  and  w.     The  finish  is  the   same, 
at  the  top  while  the  w  contains  two  sharp  points. 


One  difference   is   that  the   v  contains  a  turn 
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Check  the  movement  of  your  fingers  and  the  thumb.  The  thumb  joint  should  not  work  excessively.  In  making: 
capital  letters,  the  movement  should  come  from  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  If  you  try  to  make  capital  O  and  sim- 
ilar letters  with  finger  movement,  you  will  get  a  broken   line. 


Draw  slant  lines  down  through  the  backs  of  your  le  tters.    All  downstrokes  should  slant  in  the  same  direction. 
Slant  lines  will  show  any  letters  which  are  off  slant.    A    letter  off  slant  is  like  an  off-tone  note  in  music. 

Compare  your  work  frequently  with   the  copy.    Find    some  little  thing  which  you  can  improve,  then  work  on 
it   until  an   improvement  is   made. 


Do  you  start  your  words  with  the  first  letter  larger  than  the  following  letters?  Check  words  beginning  with 
c  and  a  to  see  if  the  first  letters  are  taller  than  the  following  ones.  Draw  a  line  with  a  ruler  across  the  tops  of 
your  letters   to  check    the   height. 


cz-^ezL^ 


Do  each  one  of  your  letters   rest  exactly  on   the  base    line?     If  some   are  up  off  the  base  line  or   some   below, 
practice  until  you   correct   the   error. 
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a  aaaa 


These  exercises  will  help  you  to  develop  light  touch   and  free  movement. 

The  second  exercise  shows  how  the  foundation  of  the  Q  is  made  from  the  oval.     Study  the  loops  in  the  Q  for 
size,  slant  and  space  in  the  background. 


2 


Z3 


^z^xzzz 


<7)      0) 


^C^L*^ 


The  loops  below  the  line  should  be  open  and  full,  and  the  same  size  below  the  line  as  the  upper  loops  are  above 
the  head  line. 


CLs  OL/  CL/  Cdy  OL/  Oy  Ciy  CZS  (XS  CL    CL     {XS  CLS 

tzy  tz/  czy  ol^  a^y  ^>  &y  czy  <&/  ^?>-    ats   &^s 

Are  you  making  some  of  your  letters  crowded  inside  of  the  letters  ?  Check  especially  the  small  letters  a,  s, 
o  and  e.  Get  plenty  of  daylight  inside  of  these  letters.  There  should  be  as  much  space  inside  of  a  turn  in  m 
as  in  the  inside  of  a  and  s — at  least  in  appearance.  Get  an  equal  amount  of  space  in  letters  as  you  have  between 
letters. 


(^ezs  ££/L/  zz^t^y. 


After  writing  a  sentence  or  word,  pick  out  the  difficult  combinations  of  letters  and  practice  upon  them  sepa- 
rately.   Make  line  after  line   of  each   combination. 
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I  I 


[f  at    first  you  don't   succeed,  try  again.    Repeat  letters  and  exercises  until  you  can  make  them  satisi 


gP&gP  ^J&J? 


It  is  important  to  keep  the  downward  strokes  straight  in  most  letters.  After  you  have  written  a  word,  see 
if  the  downstrokee  are  straight.  If  they  are  indefinite  and  greatly  curved,  you  should  practice  upon  letters  with 
straight  downstrokes  in  mind.  Try  making  some  simple  words  by  first  making  some  straight  lines  equally 
spaced,  then  adding  connecting  strokes.    You  will  be  surprised  how  much  this  adds  to  the  strength  of  your  writing. 


The  loops  should   be  three  times  as   high   as  the  i,    and  the  t,  d,  p  twice  as  high. 


^ 


cn^4y^£<y 


A, 


Be  careful  with  little  things.  Do  you  dot  the  i  and  j  at  the  proper  place?  Refer  to  your  copy.  Find  out 
where  the  dots  should  be.  After  you  know  when-  they  should  be,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  care  for  it  requires  very 
little  skill  to  make  good,  accurate  dots. 
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Vertical    Writing 

In  a  previous  article  on  An  Evalu- 
ation of  Manuscript  Writing  I  point- 
ed to  the  fact  that  American  School 
Administrators,  on  account  of  then- 
experience  with  Vertical  Writing  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  adopted  a  policy  of  watch- 
ful waiting  until  evidence  could  be 
assembled  which  would  make  possible 
a  deliberate  and  balanced  appraisal 
of  Manuscript  Writing. 

In  this  article  I  advised  the  experi- 
mental use  of  Manuscript  Writing  in 
grades  one  and  two,  provided  the 
change  to  Cursive  Writing  was  made 
during  the  second  half  of  grade  two. 
Additional  experiments,  practice  and 
opinion  caused  me  to  re-affirm  my  be- 
lief that  Manuscript  Writing  can 
safely   be  used   in   these   grades. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  make  their  own  evaluation 
of  manuscript  writing.  I  shall  repeat 
some  of  the  high  points  in  the  ex- 
periments which  led  to  my  previous 
conclusions  and  add  the  results  of 
some  more  recent  experiments  which 
have  encouraged  me  to  advise  the 
more  general  use  of  Manuscript 
Writing  at  this  time. 
Scientific  Comparisons  of  Manuscript 
and  Cursive  Writing 
Photo  Analysis 

To  explain  the  historical  fact  that 


Manuscript  Writing 

Meets  Needs  in  Grades  1  and  2 


By  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 

University    of    California 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

two  styles  of  writing  grew  up,  a  for- 
mal style  used  in  making  books  and 
the  informal  cursive  style  used  in 
everyday  communication,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  an  experimental  an- 
alysis of  the  movement  used  in  writ- 
ing the  two  styles.  Such  an  analysis 
was  made  by  William  H.  Gray,1  who 
took  motion-picture  photographs  of 
a  number  of  writers  who  wrote  both 
manuscript  and  cursive  with  facility. 
He  found  several  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  that  the  pen 
stroke  in  manuscript  writing  is 
slower  and  more  uniform  in  speed 
than  in  cursive  writing.  In  the  cur- 
sive writing  the  pen  stroke  becomes 
much  more  rapid  in  the  middle  of  the 
longer  lines.  It  slows  down,  of  course, 
at  the  sharp  turns  in  the  letters.  To 
put  the  difference  in  another  way,  the 
manuscript  writing  is  done  with  a 
rather  slow,  drawing  movement, 
whereas  the  cursive  writing  is  done 
with  a  more  rapid  and  a  more  free, 
swinging  stroke.  This  free  stroke  is 
made  possible  by  the  modification  of 
the  forms  of  the  letters  produced  by 
joining  them  together.  As  a  result 
there  are  fewer  places  where  there  is 
a  sharp  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
stroke,  with  a  consequent  slowing- 
down  or  pause.  Contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  the  actual  lifting 


of  the  pen  does  not  slow  down  the 
stroke  itself.  Slowing-down  is  caused 
rather  by  the  form  of  letters,  requir- 
ing numerous  changes  in  direction. 
An  example  is  the  letter  e.  In  manu- 
script writing  the  first  stroke  is  hori- 
zontal and  the  circular  stroke  which 
forms  the  main  outline  of  the  letter 
meets  this  horizontal  stroke  at  a 
sharp  angle.  In  cursive  writing  no 
such  angle  exists. 

Lines  and  Strokes 

The  lines  and  strokes  of  manu- 
script and  cursive  writing  have  been 
contrasted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  movements  used  in  producing 
them.  A  corresponding  contrast  is 
presented  by  their  appearance.  Be- 
cause the  strokes  of  manuscript  writ- 
ing are  at  more  clear-cut  angles  to 
each  other,  the  forms  of  the  letters 
are  more  clearly  denned.  In  cursive 
writing,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
movement  of  one  stroke  changes 
gradually  into  that  of  the  next,  so 
the  forms  of  the  letters  tend  to 
blend  into  one  another. 


■Willian 

i      Henry      Gt 

ay,      "An      Experimental 
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n    of    the    M< 
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Writing,"      Journal       of 
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XXI      (April,      1930), 
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This   copy   shows   how   Manuscript   is   made   mainly   from  straight  lines  and  circles.     Notice  the  similarity  in 
form  between  Manuscript  and  type. 
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Legibility 

The  consequence  is  that  manuscript 
writing  is  more  legible  than  is  cur- 
sive, particularly  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  distinguish  the  individual 
letters.  If  it  is  necessary  only  to 
distinguish  the  word  wholes  in  a 
familiar  language,  the  difference  in 
legibility  is  much  less.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  superiority  in  legibility 
of  manuscript  writing  is  marked  only 
when  the  original  or  pure  manuscript 
style  is  used.  When  this  style  is 
modified  to  approach  cursive  writing 
by  slanting  it  and  changing  the  forms 
of  the  letters,  greater  speed  can  be 
attained  but  the  superiority  in  legi- 
bility is  lost. 

Speed 

As  a  final  style  of  writing,  then, 
cursive  is  more  rapid  and  somewhat 
less  legible  than  is  manuscript  writ- 
ing. The  superiority  in  speed  is 
sometimes  denied,  and  figures  are 
given  to  show  that  manuscript  writ- 
ing is  the  more  rapid.  The  contra- 
diction is  only  apparent  and  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  comparisons  are 
sometimes  made  with  younger  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  with  old  chil- 
dren,  and  adults.     Kimmins,'   for  ex- 


'Marjorie    Wise.    op.    cit..    p.    xi. 

ample,  gives  the  results  of  tests  of 
9,264  girls  who  had  written  manu- 
script writing  for  two  years  or  more. 
He  finds  that  the  younger  children 
write  the  manuscript  style  the  faster, 
whereas  by  thirteen  years  cursive 
writing  became  faster.  The  same 
contrast  was  found  by  Turner,-  Gray," 
and  Gates  and  Brown.'  On  the   other 


•Olive  G.  Tur»er.  "The  Comparative  Legi- 
bility  and  Speed  of  Manuscript  Writing  and 
Cursive  Handwriting."  Elementary  School  Jour 
nal.    XXX     (June,     1930),     780-86. 


■'Willi. 


Henry    Gray.    op. 


'Arthur  I.  Gates  and  Helen  Brown,  "Ex- 
perimental  Comparisons  of  Print-Script  and 
Cursive  Writing."  Journal  of  Educational  Re 
search.    XX    (June,    1929),    1-14. 

hand   Washburne  and   Morphett1   find 
that    pupils     who     learn     manuscript 


'Washburne.    Careleton,    and    Morphett,    Mabel 

Vogel.         "Manuscript      Writing Some       Recent 

Investigations,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  37; 
517-29,     (March,     1937). 

writing  in  the  elementary  school 
write  almost  as  rapidly  as  cursive 
writers  when  they  get  to  high  school. 
No  test  was  made  of  legibility  and 
these  students  may  have  sacrificed 
legibility  to  speed.  The  balance  of 
evidence  remains  in  favor  of  the  con- 
clusion that  manuscript  writing  is 
more  rapid  in  the  writing  of  younger 
children,  and  that  cursive  writing  is 
faster  in  the  case  of  older  children 
and  adults,  when  manuscript  writing 
retains  its  characteristic  careful  exe- 
cution. 

Use  of   Manuscript    Writing  in 
Early  Grades 
Early    Training 

This   fact    introduces   a   new    angle 
to  the  problem.    Thus  far  in  this  dis- 


cussion manuscript  and  cursive  writ- 
ing have  been  under  comparison.  It 
now  seems  that  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  adjustment  of  writ- 
ing to  the  capacities  and  the  needs 
of  younger  and  older  children  sepa- 
rately. The  conclusions  which  have 
thus  far  been  reached  apply  to  the 
writing  of  older  persons  and  may 
need  to  be  modified  in  reference  to 
young  children.  Since  the  emphasis 
in  the  early  stages  of  writing  is  on 
learning  to  form  the  letters  correctly 
and  in  the  later  stages  on  acquiring 
fluency  and  speed,  it  seems  quite  pos- 
sible that  manuscript  writing  may  be 
better  for  one  stage  and  cursive 
writing  for  the  other. 

Easier  to  Learn  in  Lower  Grades 

Examination  will  be  made,  there- 
fore, of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
suitability  of  manuscript  writing  to 
the  child  in  the  early  grades.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  young  chil- 
dren write  the  manuscript  style  more 
rapidly  than  the  cursive.  This  fact 
indicates  that  it  is  easier  for  them 
to  learn  manuscript  writing.  Why 
manuscript  writing  should  be  easier 
to  learn  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Since  the  letters  are  separated,  each 
letter  stands  out  as  a  distinct  unit 
of  perception,  and  the  unit  of  percep- 
tion is  smaller,  being  the  letter  rather 
than  the  word.  The  unit  of  move- 
ment is  also  shorter.  Furthermore, 
the  child  does  not  have  to  learn  to 
make  the  connecting  strokes.  These 
strokes,  besides  being  additional  ele- 
ments to  write,  vary  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  letters  which  are  being 
connected,  whereas  the  separate  let- 
ters are  constant  and  invariable. 
Again,  the  connecting  strokes  change 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  let- 
ters themselves.  Finally,  the  manu- 
script letters  resemble  printed  letters, 
and  the  child's  familiarity  with  the 
printed  letters  is  therefore  a  greater 
help  in  learning  manuscript  than  in 
learning  cursive  forms. 

Early    Expression 

The  earlier  acquisition  of  skill  in 
writing  the  manuscript  style  gives 
the  child  an  earlier  facility  in  ex- 
pressing himself  in  writing  and 
therefore  hastens  the  growth  of  abil- 
ity in  written  composition. 

Manuscript  in  Relation  to  Reading 

The  relation  between  manuscript 
writing  and  reading  is  mutual.  Voor- 
his'  has  shown  that  the  use  of  manu- 

'Thelma  G.  Voorhis,  The  Relative  Merits  of 
Cursive       and       Manuscript      Writing.  Lincoln 

School  Research  Studies.  New  York:  Lincoln 
School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,   1931. 

script  writing  in  Grade  I  definitely 
hastens  the  growth  of  the  ability  to 
read.  The  advantage  of  manuscript 
writing  in  relation  to  reading  is  con- 
firmed by  other  studies,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  one  by  Prudence 
Outright,  "Script-Print  and  Begin- 
ning Reading  and  Spelling".1    A  sim- 


ilar result  has  been  found  by  Long 
and  Mayer  in  "Printing  versus  Cur- 
sive Writing  in  Beginning  Reading 
Instruction".' 


-Long,  Howard  H.  and  Mayer,  Willa  C 
"Printing  Versus  Cursive  Writing  in  Begin- 
ning  Reading  Instruction."  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional     Research,     24:350-55;     December,     1931 

It  also  appears  that  manuscript 
writing  leads  children  to  do  a  larger 
amount  of  writing  and  there  seems 
some  evidence  that  it  has  a  favorable 
effect  in  spelling.  The  gain  is  so  pro- 
nounced to  be  unmistakable.  Because 
of  the  great  importance  of  reading, 
this  fact  must  be  given  due  weight. 
It  is  reported  also  that  manuscript 
writing  also  favors  growth  in  spell- 
ing-. This  result  seems  very  probable 
from  the  effect  of  manuscript  writ- 
ing on  reading.  It  is  also  reported 
that  children  show  more  enthusiasm 
for  manuscript  writing  in  the  early 
grades.  This  attitude  may  well  be 
the  consequence  of  the  greater  ease 
with  which  they  learn  it. 

Manuscript   for  Young,  Cursive  for 
Older    Pupils 

If  manuscript  writing  is  better  for 
the  young  child  and  cursive  writing 
for  the  older  pupil,  can  the  problem 
be  solved  by  beginning  with  manu- 
script and  changing  over  to  cursive 
writing?  This  plan  immediately  sug- 
gests the  objection  that  such  a 
change  may  entail  serious  difficulty 
and  loss  of  skill.  Fortunately,  evi- 
dence is  available  on  this  point. 
Studies  by  Winch1  and  by  Gates  and 
Brown-  show  that,  if  the  change  is 
made  not  later  than  Grade  III,  it  can 


■W.  H.  Winch,  "Print-Scr.pt  and  Cursive- 
Script  in  Schools:  An  Investigation  in  Nervo- 
muscular  Readjustments,"  Forum  of  Education, 
IV  (June  and  November,  1926),  123-38,  206- 
22. 


-Arthur    I.    Gates    and    Helen    Brown,    op.    cit. 

be  accomplished  with  little  retarda- 
tion in  progress.  If  the  change  is 
delayed  until  the  writing  habit  has 
been  firmly  fixed,  the  acquisition  of 
the  new  style  is  more  difficult. 
Goetch's  comparison  of  the  writing  in 
the  latter  grades  of  children  who 
started  with  manuscript  and  cursive 
writing  respectively,  while  not  alto- 
gether conclusive,  indicates  that  the 
early  use  of  manuscript  writing  has 
no  detrimental  effect  on  the  later 
writing  if  cursive.3 


'Cutright,  Prudence.  "Script-Print  and  Be 
ginning  Reading  and  Spelling."  Elementary 
English   Review,    1936.   Apr.l.   Pp.    139-141,    160 


:'WaIter  Robert  Goetsch.  "The  Effects  of 
Early  Training  in  Handwriting  on  Later  Writ- 
ing and  on  Composition."  Unpublished  Mas- 
ter's  thesis.  Department  of  Education.  Uni 
versity  of  Chicago.  1934.  See  Journal,  XXXVI 
(December,    1935),    290-98. 

Primary    Supervisors    Report    Favor- 
ably   On    Manuscript    Writing    in 
Grades    1    and   2 

The  writer  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
360  primary  supervisors.  Replies 
were  received  from  218.  The  distribu- 
tion given  in  Table  1  shows  that  of 
forty-nine  reporting  on  this  point, 
thirty-two  teach  Manuscript  Writing 
only  in  grade  1  or  in  grades  1  and  2. 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


47  th  Annual  Convention 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  April  5,  6,  7,  8,  1944, 
Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia 


PROGRAM 
Theme:  "Postwar  Planning  in  Business  Education" 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5,  1944 

2:00  p.m.  Arrangement    of    exhibits 
2:00  p.m.  M  e  et  i  n  g    of    Executive 

Board 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m.  Visits   to   schools 
10:00  a.m.  Registration 

Sale  of  banquet  tickets 
11:00  a.m.  Official  tour  of  exhibits 
THURSDAY   AFTERNOON.   APR.  6 
3:00  p.m.  Opening   Meeting 
3:10  p.m.   Introduction    of    chairmen 
3:20  p.m.  "Educational      Statesman- 
ship in  the  Postwar" 
Dr.     Gilbert    W.    Mead. 
Pies.  Washington  Coll., 
Chestertown,  Md. 
3:45  p.  m.  "Business     Aspects     of 
Postwar    Planning" 

E.  H.  Conarroe,  Dir.  of 
the  Management  Serv- 
ice of  the  Policyholders 
Service  Bureau,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance 
Co. 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  6 
6:45  p.  m.  Banquet 

Toastmaster: 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Pies. 
Eastern    Commercial 
Teachers  Association 
Address:  "Manana" 

Robert  O.  Bonnell,  Pies. 
The     Public     Bank      of 
Maryland,   Baltimore 
FRIDAY  MORNING.  APRIL  7 
SECTION   MEETINGS 
Postwar  Contacts  with  Government 
10:00    to    11:30 
Under  the  direction  of  Paul  M.  Boyn- 
ton,  State  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Hartford. 
Chair.:    Graydon    C.    Wagner,    Head, 
Business    Education    Dept.,    Nor- 
wich    Free     Academy,     Norwich, 
Conn. 
Assistant   Chair.:    Felix  Babel,   Head, 
Business   Education   Dept.   Weth- 
ersfield    High     School,    Wethers- 
field,  Conn. 
"Things  to  Do  in  Business  Education" 
Dr.    Paul    S.   Lomax,    Professor    of 
Education,    School    of    Education, 
New  York  Univ. 
General  discussion 

Postwar  Planning  in  Typewriting 
10:00  to  11:30 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Frances 

Doub     North,     Western     High 

School,  Baltimore 
Chair.:    R.    G.    Hallisy,    Head   of   the 

Business    Education    Dept.,   State 

Teachers   Col.,  Farmville,  Va. 
Assistant  Chair.:   Dorothy  L.  Travis, 

Central     High     School,     Grand 

Forks,  N.  D. 
"The  Relation  of  Fundamental   Skills 

in     Typewriting     to     Acomplish- 

ment" 


Frank  P.  Donnelly,  The   New  York 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools 
General  discussion 
"Radio  Code   and   Touch   Typewriting 

— Lecture   and   Demonstration" 
Arthur     Hertzfeld,     Instructor     in 

Commerce,      South      Philadelphia 

High  School  for  Boys 
General   discussion 

Postwar   Planning   in  Pupil   Guidance 
10:00   to    11:30 

Under  the  direction  of  Clare  M.  Betz, 
First  Assistant,  Secretarial 
Studies,  Bayside  High  School. 
New  York 

Chair.:  Don  T.  Deal,  Head,  Commer- 
cial Dept.,  Trenton  Central  High 
School 

Assistant  Chair.:  Elizabeth  Shinn, 
Senior  High  School,  Moorestown, 
N.  J. 

"Guidance  in  Postwar  Times" 

Harold    E.   Hollister,  District   Supt. 
of    Schools,    Second    Supervisory 
District    Westchester    County, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
General  discussion 

"Guidance   Problems   of  a    City   High 
School" 
F.    Howard    Strouse,    Simon    Gratz 

High  School,  Philadelphia 
General   discussion 


The  E.  C.  T.  A.  has  been  a 
booster  for  penmanship.  Many 
of  its  members  have  been  top 
ranking   penmen. 


Postwar  Planning  in  Distributive 

Education 

10:00   to    11:30 

Under    the    direction    of     Clinton     A. 
Reed,  New  York  State  Education 
Dept.,  Albany 
Chair.:   Michael  J.    Goll,    Distributive 
Education     Instructor,     Simon 
Gratz    High   School,   Philadelphia 
Assistant  Chair.:  William  H.  French, 
Distributive     Education     Instruc- 
tor, Frankford  High  School,  Phil- 
adelphia 
"The    Distributive    Education    Co-or- 
dinator  Now  and  After  the  War" 
George  A.  Glyer,  Supervisor  of  Dis- 
tributive    Education     for     Dela- 
ware, Wilmington 
General  discussion 
"The  Postwar  Distributive  Education 
Program" 
Dr.     Kenneth     B.     Haas,     Regional 
Agent    for     Distributive     Educa- 
tion, U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
General   discussion 
Postwar   Planning   in   Secretarial   and 
Office   Practice 
10:00   to    11:30 
Under  the  direction   of  Dr.  James   R. 


Meehan,  Hunter  Coll.,  New  York 

Chair.:  Albert  D.  Angell,  Jr.,  Chair. 
Business  Dept.,  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark 

Assistant  Chair.:  Mrs.  Gladys  Huber 
Seale,  Forest  Hills  High  School, 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

"Office     Training     Problems     in     the 

Postwar  Period" 

R.  S.   Driver,  Dir.  of  Training  and 

Personnel  Research,  The  Atlantic 

Refining    Company,    Philadelphia 

General  discussion 

"Postwar  Planning  in  Secretarial 
Subjects" 
Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Dwyer,  Super- 
visor of  Com.  Subjects  in  the  Vo- 
cational Div.,  Board  of  Education, 
New  York 
General   discussion 

The   Business   School   Teacher   in   the 

Postwar  Era 

10:00  to    11:30 

Under  the  direction  of  Sanford  L. 
Fisher,  The  Fisher  School,  Bos- 
ton 

Chair.:  Ellen  C.  Talcott,  Moody  Sec- 
retarial School,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Assistant  Chair.:  Roberta  C.  Mae- 
donald,  The  Fisher  School,  Bos- 
ton 

"How  to  Teach" 

Captain  Paul  S.  Salsgiver,  Morale 
Services  Div.,  Pentagon  Building, 
Washington 

"Personality   as   an    Asset   in   Teach- 
ing" 
Mrs.    Ethelyn    Lelash,    The    Miller 
Schools,  New  York 

"How     to     Teach     Shorthand     More 
Quickly" 
Hazel    Trowbridge,    Drake    School, 

Passaic 
General  discussion 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

SECTION    MEETINGS 
Postwar  Curriculum  Planning  and  Co- 
operative   Training 
2:15   to   3:45 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Dame,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,   Washington 

Chair.:  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief,  Busi- 
ness Education  Service,  United 
States  Office  of  Education 

Assistant  Chair.:  Charles  E.  Bow- 
man, Head  of  the  Commercial 
Dept,   Girard   Coll.,   Philadelphia 

"The  High  School  Teacher's  Attitude 
and  View  of  Co-operative  Educa- 
tion" 
A.  S.  Benner,  Head  of  Business  Ed- 
ucation, Lower  Merion  High 
School,    Ardmore,   Pa. 

"The    Administrator's     Attitude    and 
View  of  Co-operative  Education" 
M.     Channing     Wagner,     Assistant 
Supt.  of  Schols,  Wilmington 
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"The  College  Professor's  Attitude  and 
View  of  Co-operative   Education" 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Professor 
of  Business  Education,  Univ.  of 
Tenn. 

General  discussion 

Postwar  Planning  in  Bookkeeping  and 

Related  Subjects 
2:15    to   3:45 

Under  the  direction  of  Clinton  A. 
Reed,  New  York  State  Education 
Dept.,  Albany 

('hair.:  James  G.  Brig-ham,  Head  of 
the  Coml.  Dept.,  Wiliam  Penn 
High  School,  Philadelphia 

Assistant  chair.:  George  M.  Alleman. 
Bookkeeping  Instructor,  Frank- 
ford  High  School,  Philadelphia 

"The    Postwar    Bookkeeping    Course" 
Wilbur     E.     Weaver,     Prin.,     High 

School,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
General  discussion 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Business  Arith- 
metic Knowledge  of  High  School 
Pupils" 
Dr.  Jacob  S.  Orleans,  Asociate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  School  of 
Education,  Coll.  of  the  City  of 
New  York 
General  discussion 

Postwar      Planning      i  n      Shorthand, 

Transcription,    and    Allied    Subjects 

2:15    to   3:45 

Under  the  direction  of  Clare  M.  Betz, 
First  Assistant,  Secretarial 
Studies,  Bayside  High  School, 
New  York 

Chair.:  George  Mumford,  Head  of 
Coml.  Dept.,  Kensington  High 
School,  Philadelphia 

Assistant  Chair.:  Mrs.  May  Collins, 
Bayside  High  School,   New  York 

"Stenographic  Training  for  the  Post- 
war Period" 
Dr.  Maye  Hylton,  Chief,  Clerical 
Training  Unit,  Training  and  Em- 
ployee Relations  Branch,  Civilian 
Personnel  Div.,  Transportation 
Corps,  War  Department 
General   discussion 

"Classroom   Planning   to    Make   Sten- 
ographic    Teaching     Stand     Its 
Tests" 
Clarissa  Hills,  Supervisor  of  Coml. 

Education,   Johnstown 
General  discussion 

Postwar  Planning  in  the  Social  Busi- 

nes   Subjects    and   Consumer 

Education 

2:15    to   3:45 

Under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  H. 
Jacobs,  State  Supervisor  of  Dis- 
tributive Education,  State  Dept. 
of  Education,  Trenton 

Chair.:  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Director, 
Dept.  of  Businesss  Education, 
Teachers  Coll.,  Temple  Univ., 
Philadelphia 

Assistant  Chair.:  Helen  Samuel,  Gor- 
don Junior  High  School,  Wash- 
ington 

"Postwar  Planning  in  the  Social  Bus- 
iness Subjects" 
Professor     George     York.     Albany 

State   Teachers    Coll. 
General  discussion 


"Postwar  Planning  in  Consumer  Ed- 
ucation" 

Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Assistant  in 
Secondary  Education,  State  Dept. 
of   Education,  Trenton 

General   discussion 

Postwar     Planning     lor     the     Business 

School    Managers 

2:15    to    3:45 

Under   the   direction    of   Dr.   Jay    W. 
Miller,     Principal,     Goldey     Coll.. 
Wilmington,   Del. 
Chair.:    Ernest     L.     Layfield,     King's 

Coll.,  Raleigh 
Assistant    Chair.:    Grover    C.    Greene. 
Keystone    Secretarial    School, 
Swarthmore,   Pa. 
"Postwar    Planning    by    the    Business 
School  Manager" 
Clark  F.  Murdough,  Edgewood  Sec- 
retarial   School,    Cranston,    R.    I. 
General  discussion 
"Living    in    the    Present   While    Plan- 
ning for  the   Future" 
Dean    Alice    Ottun,    Pace    Institute, 

New    York 
General  discussion 

Wartime  Economics  and  Global 
Geography 
2:15    to  3:45 

Under  the  direction  of  Paul  M.  Boyn- 

ton,  State  Supervisor  of  Business 

Education,  Hartford 
Chair.:       Professor       Carroll      Nolan, 

Head,   Business   Education   Dept.. 

Teachers     Coll.     of     Connecticut, 
:-.       New  Britain 


We  hope  the  E. 

C.  T.  A.  and 

its    members    will 

continue    to 

boost    penmanship. 

Good    writ- 

ers  will  be  needed 

in  the   post- 

war  period. 

Assistant  Chair.:  Professor  William 
L.  Einolf,  Professor  of  Education, 
Dept.  of  Education,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 
"Economic  Planning  in  the  Postwar 
Period" 

Dr.  H.  E.  Michl,  Economist,  Cotton 
Textile  Inst,  New  York 

General   discussion 
Topic  to  be  announced 

Dr.  William  S.  Christians,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Geography. 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

General  discussion 

Visual     Aids    in     Business     Education 
4:00  to  5:00 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James   R. 
Meehan,  Hunter  Coll.,  New  York 

Chair.:  Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew,  Dept.  of 
Business    Education,    New    York 

Asst.  Chair.:  Lieut.  Clifford  Ettinger. 
Navy  Dept.,  Washington 
Dr.  John  T.  Garman,  Dir.  of  the 
Div.   of  Visual   Education,   Phila- 
delphia 

"The  Simplified  Keyboard" 
Dvorak   Typewriting   Film 


•  The  Champions  Write" 

Film  showing  the  writing  technique 
of  shorthand   champions 
"The    Mimeograph" 

Film  showing  the  proper  operating 
technique 
"Typewriting  Technique" 

Film  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Navy 
"The  Teletypewriter" 

Film    showing    the    operation    and 
functions  of  the   teletypewriter 

SATURDAY  MORNING,   APRIL  8 

9:30  a.m.  General    Meeting 

Chair.:   D.  D.  Lessenberry 

Music- 
9:45  a.m.  "Educational     Reconstruc- 
tion  in  Great  Britain" 
W.     J.    Hinton,     British 
Information        Services, 
New  York 
10:30  a.  m.  "Present       and       Postwar 
Employment" 

Carl  A.  Gray,  Pres.  The 
Grenby  Mfg.  Co..  Plain- 
ville,  Conn. 
11:15  a.m.  Business    Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 
Drawing    of    prizes   under 
direction    of    Clare    Betz, 
Vice   Pres.,  Bayside  High 
School,  New  York 

FELLOWSHIP  LUNCHEON 

Friday 

12:00   Noon   to   1:45 

Private    School     Managers.    Teachers 

and   Guests 
Presiding:     Sanford    L.    Fisher,    The 

Fisher  School,  Boston 
Speaker:     Hiram     N.     Rasely,    Pres., 
National     Council      of    "Business 
Schools,  Burdette  Coll.,  Boston 

OFFICERS     AND    EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh 

Clare  M.  Betz,  Vice-Pres.,  First  As- 
sistant Secretarial  Studies,  Bay- 
side  High  School,  New  York,  N. 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Secretary, 
Director  of  Business  Education! 
Board   of  Education,  Newark,  N. 

P.  M.  Heiges,  Treas.,  Chair.,  Business 
and  Secretarial  Dept,  Central 
Coml.  and  Technical  High  School, 
Newark 

Paul  M.  Boynton,  State  Supervisor  of 
Business    Education,   Hartford 

Jay  W.  Miller,  Prin.,  Goldey  Coll., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Sanford  L.  Fisher,  Pres.,  The  Fisher 
School,  Boston 

J.  Frank  Dame,  Supervisor  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  Public  Schools, 
Washington 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Ex-Officio,  New- 
York  State  Education  Dept., 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Educa- 
tion, Albany 

James  R.  Meehan.  Yearbook  Editor, 
Hunter  Coll.,  New  York 
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Some  attractive  dashy  ornamental  writing  by  G.  R.   Brunet,    Lord    Selkirk    School,    Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 
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Manuscript  Forms 


Why  teach  the  first  styles  of  a,  g 
and  y  in  place  of  the  second  styles  ? 

One  of  the  principle  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  teaching 
of  Manuscript  Writing  is  that  it  is 
similar  to  type  found  in  the  child's 
other  books.  He  therefore  is  required 
to  learn  but  one  alphabet. 

Another  important  argument  in 
favor  of  Manuscript  is  its  simple  con- 
struction. Letters  are  made  from  the 
circle  and  straight  line.  The  child  can 
learn  simple  letter  forms  much  easier 
and  quicker  than  complex  forms.  The 
first  forms  of  a,  g  and  y  are  much 
easier  than  the  second  forms. 

Many  children  especially  early  in 
the  term  have  difficulty  in  making 
even  a  single  letter  touch  the  head 
and  base  line. 

If  he  cannot  make  the  o,  which  is  a 


simple  circle  a  full  space  high  with 
guide  lines,  he  surely  cannot  make 
the  circle  in  the  a  about  two-thirds  of 
a  space  high  without  guide  lines. 
Placing  the  straight  stroke  up  against 
the  circle  in  the  first  style  is  much 
simpler  than  it  is  to  fit  the  compound 
curve  over  top  and  along  side  of  the 
circle  in  the  second  form.  A  few  trials 
will  convince  you  that  the  first  one  is 
much  easier. 


The  second  g  is  still  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult.  The  circle  does 
not  rest  on  the  line.  The  compound 
curve  is  very  difficult.  The  lower  part 
is  difficult  to  judge  in  size,  location 
and  proportion.  Then  there  is  the 
little  extra  stroke  at  the  top. 

The  second  y  is  not  so  objectionable 
nor  so  difficult,  but  since  the  first 
form  is  easy  and  like  type,  it  is 
preferable. 


aqy   dgij 

The  first  group  of  letters  is  simple  and  easy,  while  the  second  group  is 
difficult  for  small  children. 

The  Manuscript  alphabet  as  shown  below  is  similar  in  form  to  that  found 
in  their  other  textbooks. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for    Engraving   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 


"THE  HAND  OF 

HAUPTMAN."  Story  of 

Lindbergh     Case 

by 

Document      Expert. 

Cited  by  John  He 

nry 

Wiemore.  368   Pages. 

250     Illustration-. 

Pri 

e    $3.50. 

J.    V.    HARING    4 

J.   H.    HARING 

13  Park   Row 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Write  for 
"How  to 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten. Write  today. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas    City.    M0. 


HUFF 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 
MISSOULA,  Mont. 
Member     N.A.T.A. 

u  peri  or    placement    service. 


ALASKA    AND    THE    WEST 

Every  state  in  our  territory  faces  serious  teat 
shortage.  Unusual  opportunities  for  advancem 
California  to  Alaska.  Free  Life  Membership 
immediate    enrollment.      Register    now. 


TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writinc  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Writ*  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  Bead  what  penmen 
say.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER.  601 
West    Pleasant    Street.    Hammonton.    N.    J. 
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The  House  Wren 


There  are  forty-six  kinds  of  North 
American  Wrens.  The  Carolina  Wren 
is  the  largest  and  the  finest  singer. 
The  House  Wren,  however,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  birds  of  the 
Wren  family,  or  of  any  other  bird 
family  for  that  matter.  The  word 
male  is  not  applied  to  the  House 
Wren.  It  is  always  Jenny  Wren  and 
she  when  referring  to  any  House 
Wren,  just  as  we  refer  to  a  ship  as 
she.  Johnnie  may  do  the  singing,  but 
they  both  sing,  and  disport  himself 
around  the  home,  but  it  is  Jenny  who 
does  the  fussing  and  scolding  and 
keeps  herself  well  in  the  front  of 
their  social  activities.  Johnnie  may 
choose  the  site  of  their  home.  Per- 
haps he  will  proceed  to  fill  every  nest- 
ing place  and  cranny  in  the  vicinity 
full  of  sticks,  and  may  build  a  rather, 
good  nest.  When  Jenny  arrives  it 
is  she  who  makes  the  final  choice,  and 
if  Johnnie  does  not  like  the  choice  he 
can  find  him  another  home  and  an- 
other wife  for  all  she  cares.  She  will 
remain  where  she  has  taken  her  abode 
and  enter  into  a  second  matrimonial 
venture. 

Jenny  goes  slipping  about  the  out- 
houses and  the  woodpile  as  much  at 
home  as  a  mouse  in  the  kitchen 
closet.  In  fact,  she  is  very  mouse-like 
until  one  raises  her  suspicions  and 
anger  and  then  she  immediately  loses 
all  mouse-like  meekness  and  becomes 
a  tiny  shrew;  flying  close  about  your 
head  and  yelling  fiercely  her  "Chit- 
chit-  chit-  chit!" 

The  Wren  usually  sings  from  the 
top   of   a   bush    or   small   tree,    or  he 


C.  E.  Chamberlain,  San  Marcos,  Texas 

may  be  on  top  of  the  clothes-post.  His 
head  will  be  raised  and  his  tail 
dropped  in  Catbird  fashion.  He  sings 
with  a  bubbling,  out-pouring,  irre- 
pressible ecstacy,  and  as  the  Irish 
laborer  said,  "Foive  notes  to  wanst." 
During  the  autumn  it  feeds  upon 
bugs,  butterflies,  and  insects  collected 
mostly  from  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  feeding  of  the  young  of  any  of 
the  birds  is  an  enormous  task  and 
often  taxes  the  efforts  of  the  parent 
birds  to  the  utmost.  The  Wrens  raise 
a  large  family  and  must  work  ceas- 
lessly  to  support  such  a  family.  Us- 
ually the  young  do  not  require  much 
food  at  a  time  but  the  process  of  di- 
gestion is  so  rapid  that  they  must 
be  fed  almost  continuously.  Wrens 
have  been  recorded  as  feeding  their 
young  1,217  times  in  15  hours  and 
45  minutes. 

Johnnie  helps  Jenny  with  the  feed- 
ing of  the  young  as  he  helps  some 
with  the  house  building  and  incuba- 
tion. His  real  duty  is  to,  see  that  his 
mate  may  work  unmolested,  and  at 
much  of  the  work,  he  merely  pretends 
to  work.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  no 
other  bird  either,  male  or  female,  of 
the  same  species  intrudes.  This 
brings  up  the  old  question  of  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  which  began  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  it  seems  to 
remain  still  an  unsettled  question  as 
to  who  should  do  the  work  around  the 
home. 

In  1848  the  crops  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Utah  were  threatened  with 
destruction  by  a  swarm  of  crickets. 
The  settlers  were  saved  from  starva- 


tion by  great  flocks  of  Gulls  which 
devoured  the  crickets  and  saved  the 
crops.  A  granite  monument  stands 
in  Salt  Lake  City  today  in  commem- 
oration of  the  incident.  This  monu- 
ment will  carry,  what  the  Mormons 
regarded  as  a  Heaven-sent  miracle, 
down  through  the  ages.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  replete  with  many 
such  unsung  incidents.  Perhaps  this 
monument  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  yet  the  whole  verdant 
world  is  a  living  monument  to  the 
thousands  of  insectivorous  birds 
which  preserve  our  vegetation.  Each 
bird  in  helping  mankind  with  a  serv- 
ice which  it  never  fails  to  perform. 
The  little  Wren  is  a  brave  little  war- 
rior whose  carol  song  may  be  heard 
during  fair  weather  or  bad  weather 
throughout  the  entire  year.  This 
alone  is  worthy  of  a  monument  of 
appreciation. 

TO     THE     LITTLE    WREN 

He  is  such  a  little  birdie 

With  saucy  eye  and  tiny  feet, 
But   when    he   bursts    forth  with   his 
song 

Of    "Sweetheart,    Sweetheart, 
Sweet." 
One   cannot   help   but  realize, 

As  the  long  years  come  and  go, 
That  every   big   and   worthy    thing 

From   little   things  must  grow. 
We  love  this  little  neighbor 

Who  fills  our  hearts  with  cheer 
And    gives,    "Peace   on    Earth,   Good- 
will to  Men" 

Just  any  time  of  year. 


B  CDEFGHUKL/OTO 
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DESIGNING  AND  ENGROSSING 
By  E.  L.  Brown 
Speedball  Lettering.  Herewith  we 
present  a  good  style  for  Speedball  let- 
tering— a  single  stroke  letter  if  you 
please,  most  useful  for  window  cards 
and  in  fact  any  purpose  where  a  plain 
legible  style  of  lettering  is  necessary. 
A  little  practice  in  handling  a  speed- 
ball  pen  will  be  necessary.  Use  India 


ink.  A  pencil  outline  of  the  letters 
is  not  needed,  just  a  few  pencilled 
strokes  to  give  approximate  size  and 
spacing.  Write  several  sets  of  alpha- 
bet watching  the  form  and  character 
of  the  letters.  The  initial  "A",  white 
letter  on  tinted  background,  will 
prove  an  interesting  study.  Note  vari- 
ety in  lines  in  respect  to  direction  and 
thickness.    What  we  call  a   vibrating 


background.  The  relief  line  adds  fin- 
ish, and  effectiveness  especially  when 
pale  color  or  tints  are  used. 

Get  ready  for  post-war  conditions 
and  prepare  for  peacetime  occupa- 
tions, when  this  mad  world  ceases  its 
devastating  inroads  on  our  peace  and 
security;  pray  that  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure  will  not  recur  for 
generations  to  come. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 


Copies  by  Well-Known  Penmen 
Collected  and  Kdiled  by  The  Educator  Staff 


Roundhand  or  Engrosser's  Script 
is  a  style  of  writing  which  has  come 
down  through  the  ages.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  beautiful  style  of  writ- 
ing ever  devised.  It  is  not  a  good 
style  for  business  purposes,  though 
at  one  time  it  was  used  extensively 
for  that  purpose. 

The  beauty  of  this  style  depends 
upon  nice  fine  hair  lines  and  uniform 
thick  heavy  shades.  Brown  hair  line's 
and  black  shades  are  desirable  in 
work  not  for  engraving. 


It  is  today  very  similar  in  style  to 
that  used  about  one  hundred  or  more 
years  ago.  The  changes  in  form  have 
been  very  slight  which  would  indi- 
cate that  this  style  like  the  Roman 
Alphabet  reached  perfection  many 
many  years  ago.  This  style  is  with 
us  to  stay.  It  is  an  artistic  style  and 
appropriate  for  almost  any  occasion 
in  the  engrossing  business.  It  is  a 
style  that  every  person  in  going  into 
the  penmanship  work  should  famil- 
iarize    himself    with,     and    learn     to 


write  skillfully. 

As  we  go  back  through  the  rei la 

in  the  different  courthouses  we  find 
some  very  good  examples  of  this 
style  used  fifty  or  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Students  of  this  style  will  do 
well  to  secure  copies  of  books  pub- 
lished approximately  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  England. 

Practice  the  copies  in  these  lessons 
making  page  after  page  of  each  let- 
ter, word  and  sentence. 
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Affiliate!)  lilub  ltutttber^«vcn!Fan«w^Tll*iifl«rs  of  America,  Jnc.  extend 
fraternal  greetings  ano  felicitations  to  it? 

I*  'Jfuuiiovrfflio  lunummi  vXiKui'SttiMulw. 


'!*■•>•  II     ill 


upon  Hu-  occasion  of  the 

K  Completion  of5!?ty  daii5ecutiuc^)ttaxp^tiyals 

»>  —  under  hct  chorcoqranhv     * 

Being  minbful  of  her  am  gift  ano  vision  as  a  stubent.choTeoaraphcr  and 
teacher  iiuhevcaUuot"  the  ~0  (WWl  anbils  -  >,  ofteunttring  zeal 

anMoualty to this  organisation,  of  which  she  was  chosen  its5      •  I  imfr  -'■ 

Shis  testimony  of  our  high  regard  i>  but  an  outward  expression  of  out  long  i 
established  love  and  esteem.  Without  het  aeti»i  interest  we  could  not  have-. 
come  into,  being;  without  her  steaou,  and  strong  support  we  could  not  have 
lived  through  our  early  and  hazardous  years.  "Jooait .  with  joy  unbounbeo,  wc 
join  with  her  in  celebrating  her  <gr(l(dCtl  «Ht\tlX\>Ct$arij^  <""»■ 
bring  to  her  our  creatitu&e  cub  love .  U 


The  Martin  Studio,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clipped  from  an  envelope  received  from  L.  E. 
McDonough,  penman  in  the  Grand  Island  Business 
College,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 


A  unique  nourish  by  J.  A.  Overholt,  2224  Laurel 
Avenue,  Norwalk,  California. 
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TRY    "  'STRAHM'    SPECIAL" 

Hand   Made   Oblique   Penholders   for 
Writing    Roundhand 

This     is     what     a     satisfied     owner  of     the 

"Strahm"  models  writes:  "Would  not  be 
without  'Strahm'  Oblique  Penholders— perfect 
in    every    detail." 

Prices   right.      For   full    information  address 

F.  L.  Tower,  601  West  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,   New  Jersey. 


Write  (or  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  courte 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of  my  favorite  pens  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  flourished  bird  on  a  card.  write 
today. 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Chllllcothe,    Mo 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow   this  course  and  improve   your   skill   in    business   \\  ritinjf. 

Practice  these  copies  with  a  free  movement.  Keep  the  hand  up  off  the  desk.  The  weight  of  the  hand  should  be 
borne  by  the  little  tinners.  The  more  you  practice  ornamental  writing,  the  more  freedom  you  will  get  in  your 
business  writing.  Practicing  capital  letters  with  big  flourishes,  combinations  of  letters  will  help  to  give  you  a 
surplus   of  movement    to   put  strength   into  your  business   writing. 


Develop  a  light,  uniform  touch.    Do  not   shade  the  downward  strokes.    Keep  all  light  li 
where   they   belong  only. 


light  and  the  shades 


In  ornamental  writing,  you  can  raise  the  pen  ofte  ner  than  in  business  writing  and  do  other  things  which 
are  not  ordinarily  done  in  business  writing.  Ornamental  is  a  fine  art  and  requires  more  skill  than  business  writ- 
ing. The  forms  however  in  many  letters  are  the  same  as  in  business  writing  so  that  any  practice  you  devote 
to  ornamental  writing  will  help  in  your  business  writing. 

After  practicing  the  copies  presented  in  this  issue,  send  them  to  The  Educator  requesting  criticisms  and 
suggestions.     Criticisms    usually   are  not   given   unless  requested. 

Study  ovals.  Every  letter  is  made  up  of  ovals.  The  better  you  get  ovals  in  the  letters  the  more  grace  and 
beauty  you  will  get  in   the  letters.    Watch  the  shape  and  size  of  beginning  and  ending  ovals. 

The  location  of  shades  is  very  important.  You  should  locate  your  shade  exactly  at  the  right  place  and  make 
them   look  snappy. 
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MANUSCRIPT   WRITING 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

TABLE    I 

Grades  in  Which  Manuscript  Writing 

is  Taught  in  49  Schools  using 

That  Style  of  Handwriting 


Grades   in 
Which  Taught 
I    

Number  of 

Schools 

13 

I-II   

19 

I-III    

6 

I-IV    

0 

I-V   

0 

I-VI    

5 

I-VII  

1 

I-VIII  

0 

MX    

1 

Special  

4 

TABLE  II 

Advantages   and    Disadvantages    of 

Manuscript  Writing  Reported  by 

Five   or  More  Supervisors 

Using  It 

Number 
Advantages:  Reporting 

1.  Easier  to  learn,  less  fa- 
tiguing and  gives  better 
writing  (more  legible  and 
neat),  easier  to  teach 40 

2.  Helps  in  early  reading  be- 
cause of  similarity  of 
written  and  piunted  forms       34 

3.  Enables  children  much 
sooner  to  use  writing  as  a 
form    of   expression 15 

4.  Pupils  like  it  and  take 
pride  in  it,  appreciate 
good  writing   11 

5.  Helps  in   spelling 8 

6.  Is   an   aid    to   lettering   in 

art  and  map  work 5 

Disadvantages: 

1.  Difficulty  in  changing  to 
cursive  20 

2.  Slow  or   probably  slow 8 

3.  Difficulty  in  transferring 
to    schools    which    do    not 

use  it  7 

4.  Parents  must  be  con- 
vinced             6 

5.  Less  rhythmic  and  en- 
courages finger  movement 

and  bad   posture 5 

6.  Difficult  to  read  cursive...         5 

Opinions   vs.   Analysis 

The  opinions  of  the  persons  reply- 
ing are  given  in  Table  II.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  compare  these  data  with 
the  results  of  the  experiments  and 
psychological  analysis.  The  respond- 
ents were  asked  to  list  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disadvantages  of 
manuscript  writing  based  on  their  ex- 
perience and  conversation  with  other 
teachers  or  supervisors.  It  is  evident 
that  each  of  the  first  five  advantages 
given  by  teachers  coincide  with  the 
advantage  found  in  the  experiments. 
The  sixth  is  obvious.  It  is  clear  also 
that  the  first  three  apply  solely  to 
writing  in  the  early  grades  and  that 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  apply  more 
to  these  grades  than  to  later  years. 
So  far  as  the  disadvantages  are  con- 
cerned,   it   has   been   shown    that   the 


first,  which  is  most  often  mentioned, 
is  not  serious  if  the  change  is  made 
early.  It  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
advantages.  The  second  is  based  on 
misinformation  so  far  as  the  primary 
grades  are  concerned,  for  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  in  these  grades 
manuscript  writing  is  faster.  The 
third  and  the  fourth  are  administra- 
tive difficulties  which  are  not  serious. 
The  fifth  can  be  overcome  by  proper 
methods  of  instruction  and  is  not 
serious  in  the  first  two  grades.  The 
sixth  does  not  apply  to  the  primary 
grades,  where  the  children  do  not 
need  to  read  cursive  writing.  So  far 
as  these  opinions  go,  then,  the  advan- 
tages of  manuscript  writing  in  the 
early  grades  far  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages. 

New  Survey 

The  findings  of  this  survey  of  prac- 
tice are  confirmed  by  other  studies. 
For  example,  Miss  Drohan  in  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  to  superintend- 
ents of  ninety-three  cities  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  or  over,  and  367  other 
cities,  selected  arbitrarily,  secured 
replies  from  seventy-five  per  cent. 
She  found  that  121  cities  of  those 
from  whom  replies  were  received,  or 
about  thirty-five  per  cent,  were  teach- 
ing   manuscript    writing.'     This    is   a 

•'Drohan,  G.  "Extent  of  the  Use  of  Manu- 
script Writing  or  Print-Script."  Elementary 
English    Review,     13;     287-90;     December.     1936. 

somewhat  larger  percentage  than  was 
found  in  the  survey  already  reported. 
All  but  four  of  the  cities  intended  to 
continue.  Grades  in  which  manuscript 
writing  is  most  commonly  taught 
were  found  to  be  the  first  and  the 
second.  These  findings  were  again 
confirmed  in  a  survey  in  California 
by    A.    William     Cowan,*    who   found 

'Cowan,  A.  William.  "An  Examination  of 
the  Usage  of  Manuscript  Handwriting  in  Cali- 
fornia. California  Journal  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation,     February,     1940.        186-92. 

that  one-quarter  of  the  1736  schools 
which  were  included  in  this  survey 
teaching  both  manuscript  and  cursive, 
that  only  Ar7<  teach  manuscript  only 
and  about  75r,'<  teach  cursive  only. 
The  questionnaire  directed  to  the 
supervisors  elicited  much  the  same 
opinions  as  the  questionnaire  already 
reported.  For  example,  87rr  favored 
cursive  writing  for  adult  and  67' < 
favored  manuscript  writing  for  the 
primary   grades. 

Time  for   Making  Change  to 
Cursive  Writing 

If  manuscript  writing  is  taught  in 
the  early  grades  and  cursive  writing 
in  the  later  grades,  the  question 
arises:  When  shall  the  change  be 
made  ?  A  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  leads  the  writer  to  recom- 
mend that  the  change  be  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  Grade  II.  The  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are  as  follows:  (1) 
The  advantages  of  ease  of  learning 
would  be  lost  if  the  pupils  did  not 
use  manuscript  writing  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  write  it  readily.  (2)  The 
advantage  to  reading  probably  ex- 
tends into  the  second  year.     (3)   The 


advantage  in  enabling  pupils  to  ex- 
press themselves  freely  in  writing 
can  be  obtained  only  if  the  pupils 
write  in  manuscript  style  long  enough 
to  acquire  some  fluency.  (4)  The 
change  should  be  put  off  until  the 
pupil  has  become  mature  enough  to 
have  the  skill  to  learn  cursive  writ- 
ing easily;  otherwise,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  beginning  with  manu- 
script writing.  (5)  The  change  should 
be  made  before  the  habit  of  manu- 
script writing  has  become  so  firmly 
fixed  as  to  make  the  change  difficult. 
(6)  The  questionnaire  sent  to  prim- 
ary supervisors  indicates  that  nearly 
all  who  begin  with  manuscript  writ- 
ing change  to  cursive  writing  in  the 
latter  part  of  Grade  II,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Grade  III.  This  fact  shows 
that  experience  bears  out  the  argu- 
ments given. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusion  and  practical  appli- 
cations follow  naturally  from  the 
facts  which  have  been  presented. 
They  may  be  stated  briefly:  (1)  His- 
torical evidence,  experiment,  practice, 
and  opinion  indicates  that  cursive 
writing  is  better  for  the  upper  grades 
and  for  adult  writing.  (2)  Experi- 
ment, the  trend  of  practice,  and  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  used  it 
indicate  that  manuscript  writing  is 
preferable  for  beginners.  (3)  The 
change  should  be  made  late  enough 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  manu- 
script writing  as  an  initial  style  and 
early  enough  to  minimize  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  the  change.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  point  at 
which  the  change  can  probably  best 
be  made  is  the  second  half  of  Grade 
II. 

(Adapted  from  an  article  originally 
published  in  the  Elementary  School 
Journal.) 
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GREGG    TEACHERS 
SUMMER  SESSION 

July    3    to  August   11,    1944 


Practical  Methods  Courses  In :  Shorthand 
—  Typewriting  —  Bookkeeping  —  Business 
Law  —  Office  Practice.  Also  personal  skill 
development    under    expert   instructors. 

Write    today    for   Bulletin 

THE   GREGG   COLLEGE 

President.    John    Robert    Gregg,   S.C.D. 

Director,    Paul   M.   Pair,  M.A. 

6    N.    Michigan    Ave.  Chicago,    III. 
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This  is  a  reproduction  made  from  a  photostat  of  work  done  by  J.  A.  Bulloch,  113  Close  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario,   Canada. 

Mr.  Bulloch  is  doing  penwork  such  as  engrossing  resolutions,  diplomas,  and  engrossing  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

The  above  work  was  presented  at  a  Convention  where  500  people  were  in  attendance  and  where  the  work  was 
very  much  admired. 
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Classroom  Questions 


What  should  I  do  with  a  student 
who  writes  a  fair  vertical  slant? 

If  the  slant  is  uniform,  though  ver- 
tical, there  is  something  to  commend. 
However,  since  vertical  writing  is  not 
the  accepted  style  of  writing  today, 
the  student  should  be  encouraged  to 


By  Pearl  Tuttle 

use  the  forward  slant.  Perhaps  spec- 
ial help  will  be  needed. 

The  paper  needs  to  be  tilted  so 
that  the  lines  on  it  are  parallel  to  a 
diagonal  line  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 


the  desk  to  the  lower  left  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  desk. 

With  correct  position  of  paper  and 
arm,  with  free  movement  and  intelli- 
gent practice,  the  change  may  be 
made  from  vertical  to  running  slant 
in  a  remarkably  short  time. 


if£  V, 


V 


iJUMJt\AJX, 


(§  JKAjjkAX    0M$&yuGLnriJL!L   Xti    JJfXX. 

o-rtf.  TloXurfu  IscuiiAAajJAx ,  juj+aM,  XJ>VtXu 


Three  specimens  written  by  Virginia  Sager,  one  of  Miss  Tuttle's  students.  It  shows  the  progress 
of  Virginia's  work  from  September  21  to  May  17.  At  the  beginning  Virginia  wrote  not  only  a  ver- 
tical hand  but  did  it  very  laboriously.  Notice  the  remarkable  change  January  21  and  how  the  writing 
has  been  improved  on  May  17. 

Changes  in  style  can  be  accomplished  where  both  student  and  teacher  make  up  their  minds  to  do 
so.  It  is  vitally  important  also  in  some  cases  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  when  a  decided 
change  in  style  or  method  of  writing  is  attempted. 

Our  attention  was  recently  called  to  a  mother  who  objected  to  a  slight  change  in  position  of  her 
left-handed  son  who  was  writing  awkwardly  and  laboriously  from  the  top  down  twisting  his  hand  way 
out  of  shape.  In  this  case  the  mother  stood  in  the  way  of  progress.  Many  cases  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done  and  all  cases  should  be  approached  with  an  open  mind,  and  a  willingness 
for  all  to  cooperate. — Editor. 
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My  students  are  having  trouble 
getting  good  alignment.  How  can  1 
correct   this   weakness? 

Study  the  case  of  each  pupil  and 
try  to  discover  the  various  causes  of 
poor  alignment  in  the  class.  There 
may  be  several. 

If  carelessness  is  responsible,  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  that  angle. 
Pupils  who  have  real  interest  in  im- 
proving their  penmanship  will  not  be 
careless  if  they  know  it.  A  little  in- 
dividual instruction  may  help  to  elim- 
inate the  difficulty.  Or,  it  may  mean 
that  interest  needs  arousing.  Again, 
a  little  encouragement  where  align- 
ment is  good  may  bring  about  good 
alignment  generally. 

Position  of  paper  and  body  will  en- 
courage or  hinder  good  alignment. 
Each  pupil  will  need  individual  at- 
tention and  direction. 

Use  of  lined  paper  or  lined  black- 
board (slant  lines)  will  help  the  pupil 
who  learns  to  follow  with  the  eye  the 
movements  of  the  pencil,  pen,  or 
chalk.  "Look  where  you  are  going," 
may  well  be  practiced  here.  Retard- 
ing the  speed  on  the  down  strokes  as 
the  base  lines  are  approached  will 
make  good  alignment  possible,  too. 

If  the  child  cannot  write  on  the  line 
because  of  a  lack  of  motor  control 
and  not  because  of  a  lack  of  intel- 
ligence or  any  other  cause,  good 
points  only  should  be  emphasized.  A 
good  attitude  is  important  to  get  and 
keep  at  all  times. 

The  light  comes  from  the  left  side 
in  my  room.  How  can  I  place  my  left- 
handed  students  so  that  no  shadows 
are  thrown  on  their  work  by  their 
left  hand? 

If  the  schoolroom  is  equipped  with 
moveable  seats,  the  left-handed  pupils 
may  be  seated  so  that  the  light  comes 
from  the  right  rather  than  the  left. 
This  will  prevent  the  shadow  of  the 
hand  from  covering  the  writing  and 
remove  one  of  the  causes  of  poor 
position. 

If  seats  are  fixed  to  the  floor,  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  place  one  for 
the  convenience  of  the  left-handed 
pupil,  to  be  used  for  all  written  work. 
Artificial  light  may  also  be  provided. 

When  is  the  best  time  in  the  day  to 
teach    handwriting 

Because  good  penmanship  requires 
muscular  control,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  have  it  immediately  after  periods 
of  strenuous  activity.  Since  the  period 
before  the  noon  hour  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  time  when  pupils  are 
the  quietest,  it  would  seem  best  to 
have  handwriting  after  a  content  sub- 
ject and  before  recess.  This  would 
hold  for  both  sessions  of  the  (lav. 


CARVED  GREETING  CARDS 

Plain    designs    $1.00  per  doz. 

Desisms    in    Color  (1.50  per  doz. 

2    Cards    (one   of   each    above)  2ur 

J.    D.    CARTER.     HI  l.lil  II  l.pi      ILL. 


•2ft*»  CALIfOIC- 
•*N1A  LIMITED. 


SANTA 


Harry  Everett    To 


Waller  J    Enright. 


vCHAMPLIN  /  I 


Beulah  Mitchell  Cliue 


lla.rv  I. 


Interesting  designs  which  can  be  used  for  cover  pages,  book  plates,  etc. 
Loaned  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

***** 
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Penmanship  In  National 
Business  College 
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Some   very   practical   business   writing  from   the   students    in    the    National    School    of   Business,   Rapid    City, 
South    Dakota.     This   school   can   well  be   proud   of  the    results  secured  in  handwriting. 
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EXCHANGE    DEPARTMENT 

.loin  our  exchange  club  and  collect 
some  fine  specimens  of  penmanship 
and  form  now  professional  friends. 

The  following  persons  desire  to 
exchange  specimens  with  other  pen- 
men: 

T.  C.  Patterson 
361  E.  Main  St. 
DuQuoin,  111. 

Shields    Dalton 
Russellville,  Tenn. 

Barry  E.  Erisman 
1029  Pa.  Avenue  W. 
Warren,  Pa. 

A.  M.  Keisling 
R.  R.  1 

.Madison,   Tenn. 

Inez  L.  Smith 
2   West   53rd 
Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 

.lames   D.   Carter 
Deerfield,  111. 

Eileen  Broad 
881  King  St.  E. 
Apartment   1 
Hamilton,  Ont.,   Canada 


Miss  Pearl  Tuttle 
193   S.   Vine  Street 
Marion,   Ohio 

E.   11.    Van   Patton 
Avoca,    New   York 

John   Thomas   Warren 
1118  B.  E.  21st  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES 

New    Officers 

Pies.,  Ben  H.  Henthorn,  Kansas 
City,  College  of  Commerce,  Kansas 
City;  first  vice  pres.,  C.  L.  Black- 
wood, Blackwood-Davis  School,  Okla- 
homa City;  second  vice  pres.,  Ernest 
W.  Veigel,  Jr.,  Rochester  Business 
Institute,  Rochester;  and  sec.-treas., 
C.  W.  Woodward,  College  of  Com- 
merce, Burlington. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  by  dis- 
tricts: 

New  England  District:  Mrs.  Geor- 
gia M.  Lincoln,  Augusta  School  of 
Business,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Eastern  District:  Mrs.  Grace  Mar- 
tin Cornelius,  Grace  Martin's  School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Southeastern  District:  J.  D.  Camp- 


bell, Massey-Draughon  Business  Col- 
li   <     Montgomery,  Ala. 

Southwestern  District:  J.  D.  Mir- 
acle, Draughon's  Business  College, 
Abilene,  Texas. 

Central  District:  Mrs.  Anna  S. 
Bramwell,  Bramwell's  School  of  Bus- 
iness, Evansville,  End. 

Northern  District:  Mrs.  LeVelle  T. 
Maze,  Manager,  Fond  du  Lac.  Com- 
mercial College,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Rocky  Mountain  District:  I.  W. 
Stevens,  Pres.,  Henager  Business  Col- 
lege, Salt  Lake  City. 

Pacific  District:  R.  E.  Parker,  Wil- 
lis Santa  Monica  Business  College, 
Santa    Monica,   Calif. 

Canadian  District:  W.  C.  Angus, 
Angus  School  of  Commerce,  Winni- 
peg. 

ENGROSSING  of  Certificates,  Diplomas,  Roll 
Calls.  Memorials,  etc.  Also  Instruction.  Or- 
namental Writing.  Illuminating  and  Design, 
Lettering,  Special  course  in  Art  Composition 
and  Pencil,  Pen  and  Brush  Technique. 
Also      Course      in      Piano      Instruction.        Trial 


Lesson   50c     20   yean 
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Here  is  some  very  nice  business  writing  received  from  the  Business  Institute.  Detroit.  Michigan.  We  clipped 
Mi.   Stephens  signature   off  of  the  bottom   of  his   letter    and   engraved   it  along  with   his  students'  work. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  course,  did  not  send  his  signature  for  reprodution,  however,  the  signature  appealed  to  us 
as  being  very  attractive,  and  skillful,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  passing   it   on  to  our  readers. 

The  first  specimen  was  written  by  Fannie  Di  Paolo,  and  the  second  one  by  Muriel  Coppock.  Muriel  is  a  left- 
handed   student.     Notice  the  easy   free   swing  used  by  both  students. 
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Talks  On  Engrossing  and  Illumination 


PAPER 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  paper.  Students 
who  are  interested  to  a  point  beyond 
this  article  are  referred  to  the  nu- 
merous books  on  the  subject  to  be 
found  in  any  public  library  where 
they  can  read  up  on  the  subject  from 
the  Wasp  who  was  the  first  paper 
maker  to  modernize  methods  and  ma- 
chinery in  paper  making. 

Engrossing  as  the  present  day 
student  may  think  of  the  term  may 
seem  modern,  but  the  term  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  art  of  writing 
practiced  from  the  dawn  of  history, 
whether  by  pictograph  hieroglyphics, 
ideographs,  lettering  or  cursive  writ- 
ing. The  dictionary  definition  for 
engrossing  is  "writing  with  a  large, 
bold  hand".  We  like  to  think  that 
engrossing  is  a  bit  more  than  that — 
that  it  is  a  regular,  ornamental  form 
of  writing  or  lettering,  artistic  in 
conception  and  executed  by  an  artist 
of  proven  skill  for  some  purpose  that 
is  desirable  of  commemorating. 

For  that  reason  selection  of  papers 
for  engrossing  should  be  with  a  view 
to  fitness  as  to  lasting  qualities  as 
well  as  finish  and  in  suitable  weights 
for  books  or  for  sheet  form  of  en- 
grossed and  illuminated  work.  For 
serious  work  avoid  all  wood  pulp 
papers  and  parchmentized  papers. 
Wood  pulp  paper  turns  yellow  and 
brittle  in  a  very  short  time  and 
parchmentized  paper  is  coagulated 
with  acid  after  which  the  acid  is 
washed  out.  It,  too  becomes  brittle 
and  yellow,  is  very  hard  to  work  on 
and  its  principal  uses  are  as  wraps 
for  butter  and  other  foodstuffs  and 
for  the  printing  of  greeting  cards. 

For  student  practice  work  where 
permanency  is  not  a  requisite,  wood 
pulp  papers  that  are  suitably  calen- 
dered (polished)  are  adequate.  Wher- 
ever good  stationery  stores  exist  good 
writing  paper  can  be  purchased. 
Where  a  town  is  large  enough,  whole- 
sale paper  merchants  who  sell  bond  and 
ledger  papers  can  supply  satisfactory 
practice  papers  either  by  the  ream 
(500  sheets)  and  in  various  sizes  or  in 
broken  ream  lots. 

Papers  that  have  a  rag  content 
are  more  desirable  and  the  higher 
the  rag  content  the  more  permanent 
the  paper. 

A  good  engrosser  who  values  his 
work  strives  to  use  lOO'T'c  rag  con- 
tent papers   exclusively. 

Various  finishes  are  put  on  papers. 
Rough,  natural  finishes  such  as  are 
found  on  hand-made  papers,  where 
the  fibers  are  flowed  over  a  wire 
mesh,  shaken  to  felt  them  and  to  in- 
terlace the  fibres  for  cohesion  much 
as  the  felt  of  a  hat  is  made,  then 
dried  in  natural  form.  Such  natural 
finish  is  entirely  unsuited  for  pen- 
work,   but   may   be    eminently   useful 


Andrew    Roller, 

Designing,  Engrossing,   Engraving, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Roller  devoted  to  materials  used  by 
engrossers.  Intended  primarily  to 
help  the  student  who  may  not  have 
access  to  the  materials,  their  uses, 
their  adaptability,  quality,  etc.  The 
articles  will  cover  parchment,  papers, 
inks,  colors,  tools,  permanency  of 
materials  and  other  items  not  found 
in  any  studio  handbook.  If  sufficient 
interest  is  shown  in  the  article,  Mr. 
Roller  may  continue  articles  on  de- 
sign, layout,  style,  ornamental  ele- 
ments, and  invites  questions  which 
he  will  answer.  Mr.  Roller  is  a  man 
with  unusual  training,  experience  and 
ability.  His  education  and  training 
covers: 

New  York  City  Public  Schools  and 
High  School. 

Art  Education  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  Mechanics  Institute,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Special 
subjects  at  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Temple  University,  and  Wag- 
ner  Institute,  all   of  Philadelphia. 

Advertising  and  Journalism,  Price 
School. 

Started  engrossing  career  with 
Wm.  J.  Rinsley  of  New  York  and  con- 
tinuing with   G.  De  Felice  in  1903. 

Lithographic  designer  in  New 
York. 

Bank  note  designer  in  New  York 
and  later  in  Philadelphia,  later 
switching  back  to  lithographic  de- 
signing with  one  of  largest  litho- 
graphic establishments  in  the  coun- 
try. 

For  about  35  years  owner  of  his 
own  studio  engaged  as  artist-en- 
graver and  engrosser  and  illuminator. 
Actively  associated  in  the  business 
are  his  wife  and  daughter. 

He  has  been  commissioned  to  do 
work  for:  Presidents  C  o  o  1  i  d  g  e, 
Hoover,  Roosevelt;  Queen  Marie  of 
Roumania,  Ring  Gustav  of  Sweden, 
Prince  Bertil  of  Sweden,  Admiral 
Byrd,  Amelia  Earhart,  Colonel  Lind- 
berg,  Bishop  Berry,  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Dougherty,  Pope  Pius,  Jules 
Jusserand  of  Paris,  Captains  of  in- 
dustry and  prominent  people  through- 
out the  United  States.         — Editor. 

for  painting  in  water  color.  Whatman 
in  England  and  Fabriano  in  Italy 
make  these  papers  in  variety. 

If  paper  is  to  be  used  for  penwork 
the  fibers  are  crushed  down  after 
matting  to  smooth  the  surface  and 
the  greater  the  crushing  or  ironing 
the  smoother  the  paper  becomes  until 
we  have  super  calendered  (or  ironed) 
papers  and  bristol  boards  (several 
thicknesses  of  paper  laminated  to- 
gether), these  are  known  as  2  ply, 
3  ply,  4  ply,  etc.  bristol  boards.  An 
easy  way  to  tell  the  ply  of  a  bristol 


board  is  to  burn  a  corner  of  the 
board  with  a  match  when  the  charred 
remains  will  separate  and  the  num- 
ber of  plys  may  be  easily  counted. 

One  of  the  most  useful  finishes 
for  an  all  rag  paper  that  the  en- 
grosser can  employ  is  a  "Vellum" 
finish.  Real  vellum  from  which  this 
term  derives  is  genuine  calfskin  as 
used  by  illuminators  for  permanent 
work. 

Vellum  finished  paper  has  ever 
so  slight  a  tooth  which  engages  the 
pen  to  a  degree.  This  finish  also 
tends  to  hold  a  body  of  ink  and  when 
water  color  is  applied  as  for  shading 
letters  whether  by  full  brush  or  pen 
the  tooth  of  the  paper  holds  the  color 
more  readily  than  a  calendered  paper 
would.  The  sizing  in  a  paper  also 
has  some  bearing  on  the  color  dis- 
tributing itself  more  evenly  and 
"staying  put". 

The  term  "sizing"  means  glue, 
pastes  of  various  sorts,  such  as  starch 
added  to  the  beaten  up  paper  pulp 
which  acts  not  only  as  a  binder  to 
hold  the  fibers  of  the  paper  together 
in  addition  to  the  matting  of  the 
fibres,  but  also  to  prevent  paper  from 
being  too  absorbent.  Blotting  paper, 
paper  towels  and  hankies,  etc.,  are 
absorbent  because  they  lack  sizing  in 
their  makeup  and  are  not  crushed 
down  too  much  by  an  ironing  or  cal- 
endering  process. 

While  handmade  papers  are  still 
in  use  for  special  purposes,  most 
papers  used  by  the  engrosser  are 
made  in  a  Fourdrinier  machine  which 
is  a  long  machine  consisting  of  a 
series  of  rollers.  Starting  with  a  vat 
in  which  the  paper  pulp  is  constantly 
agitated,  a  felt  blanketed  roller  or 
belt  picks  up  the  heavy  cream-like 
paper  pulp  and  carries  it  along  to 
another  roller  where  the  water  that 
has  not  drained  is  squeezed  out.  This 
wet  blanket  of  paper  is  continued 
between  other  wringer-like  rollers 
for  drying.  It  is  then  continued  over 
and  between  heated  rollers  and  finally 
between  highly  polished  calender 
rolls  where  one  roller  lag-s  a  bit  be- 
hind its  counter  roller,  thus  polishing 
or  ironing  the  paper  much  as  a  laun- 
dry mangle  would  work.  The  paper 
is  then  slit  to  smaller  sizes  and 
rolled  on  rollers  as  it  is  being  slit 
and  later  cut  into  suitable  sized 
sheets.  Good  papers  are  always  ex- 
amined by  experts  who  scan  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  for  imperfections 
before  the  paper  is  packaged  for  sale. 
Imperfect  sheets  are  returned  to  the 
pulp  beating  machine  to  be  again 
macerated  and  rerun  through  the 
Fourdrinier  machine  and  remade  into 
fresh  paper. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
manufacturers  of  high  rag  content 
papers:      Crane,    Crane's    Bond    and 
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Ledger  and  diploma  papers;  Parsons, 
Parsons'  Bond  and  Ledger,  and  diplo- 
ma papers;  Keit,  vellums;  Brown. 
linen  ledger;  Byron  Weston,  linen 
ledger. 

At  the  present  time  rag  content 
papers  are  rather  scarce  and  high 
priced,  principally  due  to  our  gov- 
ernment using  such  large  quantities 
of  it,  mostly  specially  made  by  the 
mills  for  U.  S.  Government  use. 
Paper  has  gone  to  war  in  tremen- 
dous quantity.  One  notable  conser- 
vation measure  that  the  average  in- 
dividual does  not  think  of  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  present  war  loan  bond 
to  one-half  the  size  of  the  previous 
bonds'.  When  you  buy  a  war  bond 
however,  you  get  as  much  value  in 
this  small  sized  bond  as  if  it  were 
twice  the  size  and  that  value  is  tre- 
mendous so  buy  to  the  very  best  of 
your  ability  and  may  you  buy  so 
liberally  that  there  will  be  no  rag 
content  papers  for  engrossers'  use  for 
a  while,  is  the  fond  wish  of  your 
author. 


REGARDING  SPECIAL  TEACHERS 

From  a  letter  received  from  the 
E.  L.  Huff  Teachers  Agency,  1222 
Helen  Avenue,  Missoula,  Mont.,  we 
quote  the  following: 

"We  cannot  state  too  strongly  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  Commercial 
teachers,  particularly  those  qualified 
to  handle  Shorthand,  Typing,  and 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  included  in 
this  combination.  There  is  also  a 
need  for  Penmanship  in  connection 
with  Grade  teachers,  and  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes  this  shortage  of 
Commercial  teachers  seems  to  extend 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  In  connection  with  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  employees  in  all 
types  of  Government  office  positions, 
the  advantage  of  good  Penmanship 
is  self-evident,  and  I  feel  could  not 
be  too  strongly  urged  upon  anyone 
preparing  for  either  office  work  or 
teaching. 

"If  present  conditions  continue,  the 
demand  for  teachers  this  coming 
year,  is  going  to  be  enormous,  and 
I  do  not  know  where  applicants  can 
be  found." 

From  every  source  we  hear  the  im- 
portance of  stressing  good  handwrit- 
ing. In  many  instances  persons  seek- 
ing positions  during  war  times  have 
found  that  they  were  sorely  in  need 
of  better  handwriting.  The  person 
who  can  write  quickly,  easily  and 
legibly  has  the  advantage  of  the  one 
who  cannot  do  so. 

Learning  to  write  legibly  after  all 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  It 
is  something  which  everyone  can  do 
and  should  do.  As  teachers  in  the 
grade  schools,  high  schools,  and  busi- 
ness colleges,  we  are  not  doing  our 
duty  if  we  do  not  encourage  or  de- 
mand that  students  learn  to  write  a 
passing  grade  of  handwriting.  This 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  should 
become  an  expert,  but  it"  does  mean 
that  everyone  should  be  able  to  write 
iii-  signature,  address  envelopes,  etc., 
in  a  manner  that  others  can  read 
without    difficultv. 


Flourished  by  T.  C.  Patterson,  361  E.  Main  Street,  DuQuoin,  Illinoi 


Movement  exercises  for  limbering  up  stubborn  muscles. 


Variety  of  Styles 
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SPECIMENS    RECEIVED    LIST 

Beautiful    pen    work    has    been    re- 
ceived   from: 

E.  H.  Jones,   Prin. 
500  S.  Newsome  St. 
Mineola,  Texas 

A.   C.   Stephens 
The   Business    Institute 
220  Bagley  Avenue 
Detroit  26,  Mich. 

T.  C.  Patterson 
::<;i  E.  Main  St. 
DuQuoin,  111. 

Shields  Dalton 
Russellville,   Term. 

Edward  Maack 
Route  '■'> 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Lucy  Y.  Seall 
Catherine  Arms  Apt.  10 
26.r)  Victor  Avenue 
Dayton  5.  Ohio 

Clara   M.  Koenig 
2923  East  18th  St. 
Davenport.  Iowa 


Edward  S.  Reid 

t;2:i:;   Calumet    Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 

Aaron  LeVine 
::  Palisade  PI. 
Englewood,  N.  .1. 

Oliver  P.  Marken 

1816  Clay  Street 
Topeka,  Kansas 

E.  C.  Fiorucci 
1906  Clifford  Ave. 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

K.   R.  Bowman 
Box   #70 
Gazelle,  Calif. 

H.   S.    Ford 

Box  300 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  E.  Lester 
Auburn,  111. 

J.  H.  Jones 

316   Second    St. 
Marietta,    Ohio 

Asa   Skillman 
3658  Indiana  Ave. 
Apartment  1 
Chicago  15,   111. 

Concetta   Calisi 
28   Oakland   Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Don  E.  Kelly 
4220   Degnan  Blvd. 
Los   Angeles   43,  Calif. 

Wm.  L.  Sedlak,  Ylc,  USNR 
879  East  Main  Street 
Ventura,  California 

Anthony  Weed 

6600  N.  Glenwood  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dale  Anderson 
Arapahoe  Ranch 
Thermopolis,  Wyo. 


C.  A.  Barringer 
516  Sycamore  Dr. 
Decatur,  Georgia 

Leon  W.  Hammond 
2925  Rockefeller  Ave. 

Everett,    Washington 

Frank  J.  Smith 
10   Parker  Street 

Holyoke,    Mass. 

Gaston  A.   Mouton 

1205   10th   Street 
Orange,  Texas 

Harry  E.  Erisman 
1029   Pa.   Avenue   W. 
Warren,  Pa. 

Rosario  C.  Sciacca 

644  E.   Division  St. 
Syracuse  8,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Reyelts 
117  N.  Pine  St. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Albert  P.   Meub 
1944   Loma  Vista  St. 
Pasadena,    Calif. 

George  Taylor 
321  Cherry  St. 
Homestead,  Pa. 


A  beautiful  piece  of  lettering  of 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm  has  been  re- 
ceived from  H.  M.  Sherman,  penman 

and  teacher,  in  the  Goldey  College, 
Wilmington,  Del.  Mr.  Sherman  is  not 
only  a  very  fine  commercial  teacher. 
but  is  also  interested  in  lettering, 
engrossing  and  penwork. 


COURSE  IN   PENMANSHIP  AND 
FREE-HAND  LETTERING 

The  Denver,  Colorado,  Public 
Schools  are  offering  courses  in  pen- 
manship and  free-hand  lettering,  con- 
ducted by  Norman  Tower,  751  Logan 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado.  These 
classes  will  be  given  two  nights  a 
week  in  the  Evening  Vocational  High 
School. 

This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  gives  the  people 
of  Denver  a  chance  to  learn  to  letter 
and  learn  to  write. 

Mr.  Tower  is  nationally  known  as 
an  engrossing  artist  and  penmanship 
teacher. 


A  gem  from  the  pen  of  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  Quincy,  Illinois,  who  for  many  years  was  the  guiding 
special  Penmanship  Department  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College.  Notice  the  extreme,  careful  w 
This  specimen  is  quite  different  from   most  flourishes  and  deserves  your  careful   study. 
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figure  in  the 
orkmanship. 


— QohhBAponjdsnoL  Qdjuama, — 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  demand  for  good  handwriting  than  today  and 
never  before  has  the  opportunity  for  improving  your  handwriting  been  better.  The  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship  offers  you  scientific,  well-planned  courses  which  can  be  taken  by  cor- 
respondence  in 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business    Handwriting    Course    $10.00  $1.55 

Roundhand  or  Engrosser's  Script 12.00  2.60 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.85 

Advanced   Engrossing    12.00  2.05 

Ornamental    Penmanship    12.00  3.10 

The  instructions  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  They  are  the  results  of  years  of  study  and 
actual  experience  in  the  classroom.  The  Zanerian  has  had  an  unequalled  experience  in  train- 
ing professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  teachers  of  penmanship.  A  large  percentage  of 
America's  expert  penmen  have  received  their  start  in  the  Zanerian.  You  also  can  receive  the 
benefit    of   their    experience    and    skill    by    getting    under    their    instruction    now. 

A  combination  of  fresh-from-the-pen,  handmade  and  printed  copies  and  instructions  is 
used  to  good  advantage.  Enough  of  the  handmade  copies  are  given  to  supply  inspiration  and 
enough  of  the  photoengraved  copies  are  given  and  enable  us  to  give  the  course  at  an  ex- 
tremely   low    cost. 

Send  your  enrollment  and  remittance   today  to 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


612  NORTH  PARK  ST. 
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Bv  Fred   Berkman.  Youngstown,  Ohio 
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Published    monthly    except    July    and    August    at   612   N.    Park    St.,  Columbus.    O..    by  the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered  as   second 
tlast    matter    November    21.     1931.    at    the    post    office    at    Columbus.   Ohio,   under  Act  of  March   3.    1879.     Subscription   $1.50   a   year. 
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GREATEST   BOOK  ON    MODERN    ENGROSSING 

SCRIPT  •  TEXT  LETTERING  •  STANDARD  ALPHABETS  •  SHADING  •  PEN  DRAWING 
•  WASH  DRAWING  •  INITIAL  LETTERS  •  SCROLLS  •  BORDERS  •  RESOLUTIONS  • 
CERTIFICATES  •  HONOR  ROLLS  •  HEADINGS  •  ILLUMINATION  •  ETC. 


NEW 

Plastic  Bound 

Size  8x10  Vz 

136  Pages 
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REVISED 

Inspiring 

Artistic 

Up-to-date 


Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing 

Presents  Engrossing  in  a  simple  and  clear  way  so  that  anyone  can  master  this  beautiful,  popular 
art.  Shows  how  you  can  develop  a  high-class  profitable  engrossing  business  or  add  to  your  present 
income. 

It  contains  the  finest  examples  ever  produced  by  many  of  America's  most  talented  engrossing  ar- 
tists. The  art  work,  engravings  and  materials  rej  resent  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Single  resolu- 
tions sometimes  cost  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  the  one  indispensable  book  for  all  engrossing  artists  and  all  who  wish  to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or  lettering. 

Price  Postpaid  $2.50 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus  8,  Ohio 
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An  alphabet  made  by  A.  B.  Tolley,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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YOUR  RED  CROSS  IS  AT  HIS  SIDE 

Below   is  a  brief  statistical  summary   showing  the  magnitude 
and  scope  of   Red  Cross  work   ilmmc   the  past   year. 

Surgical   dressings  made  for  Army  and   Navy  925,000,000 

Blood  donations  collected  by  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Army 

and    Navy  4,800,000 

Nurses  recruited  for  and  assigned  to  the  Army  and  Navy  27,600 

Number  of  servicemen  or  families  assisted  by  Red  Cross  • 

camp   and   hospital   workers  3,800,000 

Red    Cross     food     parcels     packed     for     American     and 

United   Nations  prisoners   of  war 5,390,000 

Red    Cross    clubs,    rest    homes,    and    dayrooms    in    opera- 
tion   overaeas  309 

War    relief    provided    by    or   through   the    American    Red 

Cross    (since  September    1,    1939)  #77,686,590 

AND  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT,  TOO 

Home   nursing  certificates   issued  400,000 

Volunteer  Nurse's  aides  trained      65,000 

First  aid   certificates   issued 1,500,000 

Swimmers  and  life  savers  trained 300,000 

Domestic  disasters   in   which   Red   Cross   provided   relief  178 

Disaster   victims  assisted 119,295 

Year's   expenditure   for  disaster   relief $  1,920,000 

Total    such    expenditures   since   establishment   of    Amer- 
ican  Red   Cross   63   years   ago  #115,000,000 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WR  T  NG       NK 

is   proof  against   age,   sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 

PERFECT  for  penmanship 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet -black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,   half  pints,   pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.    \>k  \our  dealer,  today. 


HIGGIHS  I#l 


Your  RED  CROSS  is  at  his  side 


HIGGINS  INK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN  I   » 


The  McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 


Estimates  furnished 


143    East  State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


PLAN   TO   ATTEND    THE 

PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  6  to  AUGUST  16 

For  Teachers,  Penmen,  Engrossers,  Students  or  anyone  desiring  to 
study  any  branch  of  penmanship  or  to  teach  penmanship. 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

612  North  Park  Street,  Columbus  8.  Ohio 
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CLARIDGE 

IS    PREFERRED 

The  Clandge  is  the  only  hotel  in  St.  Louis  with 
tub,  shower  and  circulating  ice  water  in  every 
room.  A  superior  hotel  offering  splendid  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  hotel  rates.  .  .Two 
and  one-half  blocks  from  Union  Station,  con- 
venient to  all  points  of  interest .  .The  Marine 
Dining  Room  —  finest  in  town.  . 

350  ROOMS  FROM  $2.25  parking 

TUB,  SHOWER  AND  RUNNING  ICE  WATER 


LOCUST    AT     EIGHTEENTH 

ST.  LOUIS 

MISSOURI 


LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY,    PRINCIPLES    &    PRACTICE 

by   MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $  .50 

Additional  mailing  charge 10 

• 

SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  Av. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Prepare  for  a  Post-war  Position 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  you  scientific,  well-planned  courses  which 
can  be  taken  by  correspondence  in 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business    Handwriting    Course                                                $10.00  $1.55 

Roundhand  or  Engrosser's  Script 12.00  2.60 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.85 

Advanced   Engrossing 12.00  2.05 

Ornamental    Penmanship    12.00  3.10 

The  instructions  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  They  are  the  results  of  years  of  study  and 
actual  experience  in  the  classroom.  The  Zanerian  has  had  an  unequalled  experience  in  train- 
ing professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  teachers  of  penmanship.  A  large  percentage  of 
America's  expert  penmen  have  received  their  start  in  the  Zanerian.  You  also  can  receive  the 
benefit    of    their    experience    and    skill    by    getting    under    their    instruction    now. 

A  combination  of  fresh-from-the-pen,  handmade  and  printed  copies  and  instructions  is 
used  to  good  advantage.  Enough  of  the  handmade  copies  are  given  to  supply  inspiration  and 
enough  of  the  photoengraved  copies  are  given  and  enable  us  to  give  the  course  at  an  ex- 
tremely   low    cost. 

Send  your  enrollment   and   remittance   today   to 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


612  NORTH  PARK  ST. 
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Two  Good  Books 


A  guide  tor  all  who  desire  to  learn  t 
The  book  contains  3  2  pages,  size  5l4 
Good  blackboard  writing  inspires  c< 
nachers  >hould  be  master  of  this  art.  1 
e  sting  and  easy  to  acquire.  It  is  very 
be  a  good  blackboard  writer.  Indeed,  it 
well  upon  the  board  than  upon  paper, 
excel  upon  both.  By  being  a  good  p 
perience  how  much  patience  and  persev 
upon   the   blackboard, 


blackbo 
ability. 


npon 


should 


iportant  that  she  write 
[though  very  necessary  that  she 
-nman,  she  knows  through  ex- 
ranee  is  required  to  write  well 
show   many   pupils   how   to 


practice  tn  order  to  write  well.  And  by  so  doing  she  can 
struct  and  enthuse;  for  it  takes  all  three  elements  to  lead 
ward    to    success. 

This  volume   is  issued   in    response  to   a   number  of   requests 
igges 


A     simplified     practical     course     which     quickly     brings     marked 
ment    in    any    individual's    handwriting. 

It  begins  by  giving  detailed  instructions  how  to  diagnose  yo 
writing  and  then  how  to  practice  to  overcome  the  defects  and 
the    legibility    of    the    writing.      It    actually    makes    you    want    to    v 


of 


board-     It 
rhere   is   mi 
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chief    and 
e    old    sayii 


only   a 
tl    Hand 


postpaid,    25c.     Per    do 


,iny    busi 
i  of  the 

penmanship    a 
postpaid,    40c 


for 


8,    132   pages,    is  especially 
.1    for    advanced    pupils. 
Per    dozen.    S4.00. 


id    book 
adapted 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY,  Columbus  8,    Ohio 


(fltomBriaiBibuteS 
Resolutions' 
v Testimonials  J 
Cferlifirato?  of 

^Hjijnwiation 

illuminated  on  parrhmfnt 

JBeauchamp 

(fnarossrr  Illuminator 

355South  Broadway, 


CONTINENTAL 


Featuring  5  star  attractions  for  enjoyment  of 
living  at  its  best  (l)Penguin  Room  (2)Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4)  The 
Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop.  Outstand- 
ingly gay  and  attractive 
....Guests  enjoy  all  club 
facilities,  including  swim- 
ming pool. ..perfect  loca- 
tion at  11th  and  Baltimore 


22   Floors  of  Modern 
Comfort 


B 

Write  for  our  new  Free  Book. 
"How     to     Become     a     Good 
Penman."      Enclose     10c     (or 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your    name     beautifully    writ- 
ten.   Write    today. 
THE       TAMBLYN      SCHOOL 
438    Ridge    Building 
Kansas    City,     Mo. 

R.  E.McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 

KANSAS  CITY 

Direction-Southwest  Hotels  Incorporated- H.  G.  Manning- Founder 


OUR  EASTER  COVER 

The  cover  this  month  was  made 
by  \V.  L.  Newak,  penman,  engrosser 
and  artist   in  the  Zaner-Bloser  Studio. 


Students  of  penwork  will  find  this  drawing  exceed  ingly  interesting  and  helpful.  It  is  well  designed  and 
well  executed.  Engrossers  will  find  work  of  this  kind  very  helpful  to  them  in  their  own  engrossing  work.  Pen- 
men skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  pen  will  find  pen  and    ink  drawing  comparatively  easy. 

This  cut  was   loaned  to   us   by  G.   H.    Lockwood,   Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


COLUMBUS,   OHIO,  APRIL,    1944 
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EDUCATION 


* 


Famous  educators  plan  new  systems  of  pedagogy,  but  it 
is  the  Unknown  Teacher  who  delivers  and  guides  the  young. 
He  lives  in  obscurity  and  contends  with  hardship.  For  him 
no  trumpets  blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden  decorations  are 
decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along  the  borders  of  darkness 
and  makes  the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignorance  and  folly. 
Patient  in  his  daily  duty,  he  strives  to  conquer  the  evil 
powers  which  are  the  enemies  of  youth.  He  awakens  sleeping 
spirits.  He  quickens  the  indolent,  encourages  the  eager,  and 
steadies  the  unstable.  He  communicates  his  own  joy  in  learn- 
ing and  shares  with  boys  and  girls  the  best  treasures  of  his 
mind.  He  lights  many  candles  which  in  later  years  will  shine 
back  to  cheer  him.    This  is  his  reward. 

Knowledge  may  be  gained  from  books;  but  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  transmitted  only  by  personal  contact.  No  one  has 
deserved  better  of  the  Republic  than  the  Unknown  Teacher. 
No  one  is  more  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  a  democratic  aris- 
tocracy,— "King  of  himself  and  servant  of  mankind." — Van 
Dyke. 


* 
* 


USE   THIS    IN    YOUR    HANDWRITING   CLASSES.— (Editor.) 


THE  EDUCATOR 

Published  monthly    (except    July   and    August) 
By     The     ZANER-BLOSER     CO.. 
612    N.    Park    St..    Columbus,    O. 

K.     A.     LUPFER... - Editor 

PARKER   ZANER   BLOSEP.         Business    Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    51.50    A    YEAR 

(To    Canada    and;    foreign    30c    more) 

Single    copy,    25c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising     rates     furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  la  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teacher* 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month   for  the   issue   of  the   following   month. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer.   Columbus,   Ohio. 


tzs  ^^2-^^L^e^c^L^, 


Write  the  entire  sentence,  then  examine  it  to  see  which    letters    can    be    improved.      Practice    the    different 
parts    separately.      Compare   your   work   with   the   copy   often. 

Repeat  time  and  again,  each   time   aiming  to  improve   some   particular   part. 

Keep  each   turn   on  the  base   line.     Draw  a  line  along  the  top  to  check  the  size. 

This  plate   has  a   lot    of   interesting   material.    Study  each  copy.    Measure  slant,  spacing   and   height. 

Test  the  slant  by  drawing  lines  down  the  back  of  each  letter. 

All  letters   should   slant  on   the   same   direction.     Pull  the  down  strokes  down  toward  the  center  of  the  body. 

When   the   hand   turns   over   on   the   side   the  movem  ent   is   slowed   up   and    the   work   becomes   more   labored. 
Keep  the  hand  up  on  the  little  fingers. 


The  L  contains  two  compound  curves.    These  exercises   may  help  you  to  get  a  free  swing  and  graceful  curves. 


y~S^>  S  ~S 


Study  the  loops  in  L.    The  top  loop  is  larger  than  the  small  loop,  and  slants  the  same  as  the  upstrokes,  while  the 
lower  loop  should  be  flat   along  the  base  line. 
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Repeating  words  is  excellent  practice  if  you   think  as   you    write.    Always   have    a    definite  aim.    Find    out   what 
pan   you   can    improve    and   concentrate  on   that   part. 


Send  some  of  your  work  to  the  Educator  for  help. 

Keep  the  eye  of  the  pen  pointing  toward  the  ceiling  and  the  hand  off  the  side. 


C^JJ^Q-ZT-ZL^-/  ^Z^T^^-^^^^^^^^^ 
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A  good  copy  containing  many  hours  of  practice  for  you.    Get  uniform  size.   Watch  your  margins.   They  should  be 
equal. 


The   p  has  a   part  one  space   high  and  another   part  two  spaces   high,  while   the  loop  extends  two  spaces  below 
the  base  line.    The  letter  is  three  spaces  wide.    Close  it  at  the  base   line. 
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Punctuation  marks  should  be  made  carefully.  Take  a  good  look  at  punctuation  marks  so  that  you  know  how 
they  are  made.  It  requires  very  li.tle  skill  to  make  a  period  or  comma,  but  do  you  always  make  them  well?  We 
have  seen  commas  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  That  shows  carelessness.  There  is  no  good  excuse  for  not  placing  your 
periods,  commas,   dots.  etc.  where   they  belong. 


Compare  your  work  with   the   copy  often.    Test  your  work    for  slant,   size    and   spacing. 


^ 


Don't  let  a  few  difficult  letters  get  you  down.  Pick  up  your  pen  and  try  them  again.  Perhaps  you  need  to  study 
the  copy  closer  or  have  some  one  watch  you  as  you  write,  who  can  offer  a  helpful  suggestion  or  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment. 


The  n,  m,  and  words  containing  minimum  or  short  letters  make  excellent  exercises.  Get  the  turns  rounding  and 
the  retraces  sharp.  Do  not  crowd  the  spaces  in  n  and  m.  There  should  be  as  much  space  inside  the  turns  in  n  and 
m  as  in  any  other  letter.    Letters  like  a,  r,  and  s  should   have  a   like   amount   of  space  inside    them. 


/7^cr-r>cs-d- 


Are  you  watching  your  position?     Refer  to  the  illustrations   and    compare  your   position  with   them, 
person  watch  you  as  you  write.    Perhaps  they  can  see  something  you  have  overlooked 


Have   some 
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The  Q  has  a  loop  and  finish  like  the  L.     It  begins  like   H.     The  top  loop  should  be  larger  than   the  bottom   loop 
Swing  into  it  freely,  watching   form  at  the  same  time.     It's  important  that  you  learn  to  write  freely  and  legibly. 

You  need  practice  on  sentences.  By  repeating  time  and  again  various  easy  words  cr  sentences  you  soon  estab- 
lish the  correct  way  of  writing.  Pick  out  the  best  word  you  can  write  and  make  a  page  of  it.  That  will  help  you 
to   write  other  words  equally  well. 


(Z(Z 


Pick  out  the  tough  combinations  in  words  and  practice   them    separately.    Make    line   after    line    of   each    difficult 
combination  and  soon  they  will  be  easy. 

Get   a   pood   swing   to  the   right.     Glide   freely  and  produce    snappy    looking    writing — the    kind    business    men 
like  to  see. 
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A  Challenge  to  the  Modern  Educator 


This  nation  is  undeniably  passing 
through  the  greatest  crisis  in  all  his- 
tory. We  have  made  mistakes  and 
are  complacent  individuals,  but  as  a 
nation  can  arise  to  any  situation  and 
can  correct  any  condition  which  is 
not  to  our  best  interest. 

Our  modern  educators,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  rigidly  criticised 
by  military  experts  for  their  laxity 
in  promoting  The  Three  R's.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  this  is  a  just  criticism 
for  one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  we 
can  make  is  a  failure  to  emphasize 
the  "fundamentals."  As  a  plant  can- 
not thrive  without  proper  nourish- 
ment and  care  neither  can  a  child 
develop  mentally  without  the  neces- 
sary basic  stimulus  and  foundation  in 
the  beginning. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  has  been 
deplorably  and  unmistakably  neglect- 
ed is  "Handwriting."  We  need  only 
to  gaze  upon  the  scrawl  of  many  in- 
structors and  students  to  realize  this 
situation.  The  following  is  an  illustra- 
tion to  demonstrate  my  point: 

A  few  years  ago  while  instructing 
pupils  in  a  Fourth  Grade  in  the  above 
subject  I  put  this  question  to  them: 
"How  many  children  in  this  room  feel 
you  are  writing  your  very  best  and 
can't  possibly  improve?"  In  response 
every  hand  in  the  room  went  up.  This 
proves  the  marked  complacency  and 
lack  of  interest  displayed  in  our 
schools.  Until  this  stubborn  attitude 
of  the  so-called  modernists  is  brok- 
en down,  the  situation  cannot  be 
remedied. 

I  am  not  denying  the  fact  that  the 
States,  generally  speaking,  do  adopt 
their  various  methods.  Then  they  set 
out  corresponding  courses  of  study. 
When  one  method  is  adopted,  in  many 
cases  other  methods  are  considered 
optional.  Many  teachers  place  "Writ- 
ing" on  their  programs,  but  from 
observation  and  experience  I  have 
noted  work  is  either  vaguely  done,  or 
omitted  entirely.  This,  however,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  ones  who  have 
given  "writing"  a  chance. 

In  continuing  I  wish  to  outline  the 
three  outstanding  phases  in  a  Hand- 
writing education. 


By  Ann  Loomis,  Wapato,  Washington 


First.    The  Values. 

Second.  The  qualifications  of  a 
good  instructor. 

Third.  How  to  make  Writing  a 
"Success"  in  the  Public   Schools. 

Now  in  discussing  the  First  Phase 
I  wish  to  enumerate  the  following 
values: 

(1)  Blackboard  Writing  offers  a 
direct  development  of  rhythm 
which  is  one  of  the  aims  in  pri- 
mary instruction. 

(2)  It  serves  as  the  fundamental 
basis  for  neatness  and  legibil- 
ity in  all  written  work.. 

(3)  Offers  a  definite  program  of 
relaxation,  muscular  movement 
and  posture. 

(4)  Develops  the  talents  which 
would  otherwise  be  hidden. 


TEXTBOOKS    in    the    hands    of 
each    student 

TEACHERS    trained    in    hand- 
writing 

SUPERVISION   of  handwriting 
assigned    to    a    special    teacher 

COOPERATION   of    school    of- 
ficials 

WILL   SOLVE  the   handwriting 
problem. 


(5)  Pupils  gain  a  technical  knowl- 
edge and  acquire  skills  which 
are  surely  not  present  in  the 
child's  conception  of  Writing 
today. 

(6)  Educators  stress  the  fact  that 
a  pupil  should  have  a  satisfac- 
tory feeling  of  a  task  well 
done.  This  is  accomplished 
when  the  above  subject  is 
properly   taught. 

(7)  In  later  life,  it  serves  as  an 
asset  in  any  profession.  Busi- 
ness possibly  demands  it  more 
than  any  other.  In  many  larger 
offices  executives  do  not  grant 
personal  interviews  until  the 
applicants  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  at  least  legible 
writing. 

Second    phase    of    my    discussion — 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  Writing 
Instructor: 

(1)  Write  a  legible  hand.  All  forms 
before  the  children  must  be 
correct  as  this  is  the  basis  for 
the  formation  of  proper  images 


in  the  child's  mind.  If  the 
teacher  cannot  write  legibly  I 
advise  printing,  and  if  she  can 
do  neither  one  satisfactorily, 
then  take  a  course  in  Writing. 

(2)  Be  a  good  demonstrator.  This 
involves  point  1  plus  the  secret 
of  knowing  how  to  present 
materials. 

(3)  An  expert  salesperson  can  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  any 
demonstration  or  lesson.  This 
qualification  demands  an  in- 
structor with  plenty  of  Zip 
plus  a  keen  sense  of  humor  to 
make  a  good  sale  to  pupils, 
teachers  and  public.  All  three 
qualifications  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  efficient  work. 

The  Third  Phase — How  to  make 
Writing  a  Success. 

(1)  By  making  it  a  required  subject 
in  ALL  JUNIOR  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  LEARNING,  there- 
by giving  the  teacher  adequate 
preparation  to  teach  efficiently. 

(2)  By  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
so-called  modernists  as  much 
as  possible.  This,  of  course, 
could  be  handled  by  competent 
trained  individuals  who  can 
prove  the  value  of  Writing  by 
experience  and  their  willing- 
ness to  serve.  This,  again,  will 
involve  expert  salesmanship. 

(3)  Place  this  subject  on  at  least 
an  equal  rating  with  Music  and 
Art. 

(4)  By  reinstating  into  our  school 
systems,  generally  speaking, 
all  capable  Supervisors  and 
Teachers  of  Writing  who  au- 
tomatically lost  their  positions 
when  this  subject  took  a  minor 
place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

(5)  A  definite  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  Pen- 
manship Instructor  and  Ele- 
mentary Teachers  in  process  of 
correlation.  Too  often  the  en- 
tire responsibility  is  placed  up- 
on the  special  instructor  with 
no  thoughts  of  standards  neces- 
sarily required  in  other  writ- 
ten work.  We  can  only  win 
Success  by  plaeing  Writing  in- 
to the  hands  of  those  who  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  it. 

I  say,  in  closing,  as  Reading  is  the 
key  to  all  oral  work,  Writing  is  the 
key  to  all  written  work.  I'm  hoping 
in  the  future,  that  we  replace  the 
rusty  key  with  a  shiny  one.  Don't 
you? 


The  Educator 
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Individualizing  The  Teaching 
of  Handwriting 


Methods  Providing  for  Individual  are 
Superior. 

Alert  teachers  everywhere  accept  the 
findings  of  research  which  agree  that 
methods  of  teaching  which  provide  for 
individual  instruction  are  superior  to 
methods  which  do  not. 

In  teaching  handwriting  as  in  teach- 
ing reading  and  arithmetic,  teachers 
are  aware  of  the  great  differences  in 
ability  among  children  of  the  same 
age  and  grade  grouping. 

Mass   Instruction   is   Inefficient. 

In  any  first  grade  which  is  made  up 
of  children  who  are  approximately  six 
years  old,  some  children  know  how  to 
write  their  names  and  other  simple 
words  when  they  enter  school.  Some 
children  have  no  difficulty  in  copying 
words,  using  the  teacher's  writing  as  a 
guide.  Some  children  know  how  to 
make  every  letter.  Others  are  unable 
to  form  even  the  simplest  letters  be- 
cause their  muscular  control  is  so 
poor.  Thinking  teachers  know  that 
mass  instruction  for  all  of  these  chil- 
dren is  most  inefficient. 


(Jrace    L.    Stafford 

Provide  for  Development  of  Writing 
Readiness. 

Writing  materials  and  instruction 
should  be  available  for  those  children 
who  are  mature  enough  to  write  and 
who  feel  the  urge  to  write.  Many  con- 
struction activities  requiring  the  use 
of  blocks,  paints,  crayons,  clay,  etc., 
should  be  provided  for  those  children 
who  lack  muscular  control  and  who 
need  to  mature  physically  before  start- 
ing to  write.  If  these  children  watch 
the  teacher  write  and  talk  about  how 
the  letters  are  made  they  will  have  the 
right  patterns  impressed  on  their 
minds.  The  correct  mental  image  is 
necessary  to  guide  the  child's  muscles 
in  writing  on  the  blackboard  or  on 
paper. 

Individual  Analysis  and  Progress 
Records  are   Made. 

As  these  children  proceed  through 
the  grades  individual  differences  are 
ever  present.  Innate  capacities  differ, 
past  training  has  differed,  the  chil- 
dren have  matured  at  different  rates 
so     that     individualized     teaching     in 


handwriting  will  be  necessary  through- 
out the  school  life.  Teachers  realizing 
this  will  analyze  each  child's  writing 
and  direct  his  future  practice  accord- 
ing to  individual  needs.  1.  Each  child 
will  know  what  his  needs  are  and  he 
will  know  how  to  meet  them.  2.  Sam- 
ples of  each  child's  work  will  be  kept 
for  comparison  during  the  year  so  that 
children  can  see  how  much  they  have 
improved.  3.  Each  child's  speed  of 
writing  will  be  determined  by  his  own 
degree  of  physical  maturation.  4.  The 
quality  will  be  determined  by  his  in- 
nate mental  capacity  and  the  kind  of 
training  he  has  received.  5.  Each  child 
will  gauge  the  quality  of  his  own  writ- 
ing independently  by  using  any  one  of 
the  standard  handwriting  scales. 

Improved  Writing  Results  from  De- 
termined  Self  Directed  Practice. 

If  we  can  arouse  in  each  child  a 
genuine  desire  to  write  well  and  a  de- 
termination to  improve  his  writing; 
if  we  can  guide  each  child's  practice 
along  lines  of  self-recognized  individ- 
ual needs,  improved  handwriting  must 
be  the  result. 
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A.  W.  Cooper,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  writes  a  very  delicate  accurate  style 
of  business  writing.  His  writing'  is  really  too  fine  and  delicate  for  reproduction 
purposes.  The  reproduction  shows  much  darker  and  heavier  than  the  orifrinal  writing. 
Mr.  Cooper  secures  a  uniformity  of  downstrokes  and  slant  which  are  very  pleasing. 
Students  of  business  writing  will  do  well  to  copy  this  style. 
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Spencerian  Handwriting  Was 
Born  In  This  State 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Pictorial  Magazine 


Bv  GRACE  GOULDER 


A  mass  of   high   brown   weeds  beyond  the  low   stone   wall, 
Had  fairly  dripped  with  ugliness  since  early  fall; 
When  suddenly  this  morn,   I   held  my  breath   with   awe, 
So  life-like  was  the  dazzling  spectacle  I  saw! 
The   earth   had   sparkle   from    the    slightly  sprinkled   frost, 
And   on  the  wall   there   was  a  bit  the   weeds   had   lost — 
And  clothed  with  interfretted  tissue,  each   one  seemed 
To  flaunt  its  scintillating   diamonds  as  it  beamed! 
They  pirouetted,  swayed  and  lightly  waved  and  bent, 
With  wiles  of  grace  and  loveliness  so  subtlely  blent; 
They  had  but  one  brief  hour  to  spend  in  highest   glee, 
But   it   will  last  for  years  within   my   memory! 

WEED  FESTIVAL,  by  Rena  Winter  Montgomery. 


Handwriting  that  an  entire  nation 
copied  was  evolved  in  Ohio.  The  sys- 
tem of  penmanship  known  as  Spen- 
cerian and  a  fundamental  influence 
for  an  entire  generation  of  American 
youth  was  originated  by  Piatt  R.  Spen- 
cer who  lived  and  worked  and  taught 
a  few  miles  north  of  Geneva,  Ashta- 
bula  County. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  go  on 
my  Spencer  pilgrimage  on  a  January 
day  and  when  every  bush  and  treetop, 
every  telephone  line  and  wire  fence 
was  touched  with  crystal  by  a  heavy 
hoarfrost,  miles  from  Geneva  along 
Route  20  to  old  Jerico  'now  more  fre- 
quently called  Meyers)  Road,  and 
north  on  it  another  mile,  to  where 
Spencer  had  built  a  log  schoolhouse 
that  he  named  Log  Seminary.  Here 
from  1856  to  1863  teachers  came  from 
every  corner  of  the  United  States  to 
study  handwriting  at  the  summer  in- 
stitutes he  held. 

Spencer's  home  was  across  the  road, 
nearer  Route  20.  He  lived  there  in  a 
simple  house,  set  amidst  flat  farming 
country  from  1843  until  his  death  in 
1864.  The  log  schoolhouse,  such  an  im- 
portant monument  in  America's  cul- 
tural history,  was  allowed  to  rot  into 
oblivion  until  not  a  vestige  of  it  can 
be  found.  Mrs.  Frank  Froelk's  home, 
a  pleasant  gray  shingled  cottage,  is 
about  on  the  spot.  And  across  the 
road,  moved  from  its  original  location, 
is  one  wing  of  the  Spencer  homestead, 
all  of  it  that  remains.  It  is  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Ensminger. 

They  invited  me  in  to  see  the  front 
room  with  its  high,  vaulted  ceiling, 
which,  incidentally,  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  replaster.  Here,  it  is  said,  Spen- 
cer had  his  study.  Here  he  sat  among 
his  collection  of  books,  read  his  favor- 
ite poet,  Robert  Burns,  smoked  the 
pipe  he  was  seldom  without,  and  wrote 
many  a  line  in  that  beautiful  hand  of 


Piatt  Roger  Spencer,  father  of 
Spencerian  Penmanship,  was  born 
Nov.   7,   1800  and  died   1864. 

which  he  was  such  a  past  master. 

At  the  corner  of  Meyers  Road  and 
Route  20  is  a  granite  marker.  West 
of  it  a  bit  is  the  Piatt  R.  Spencer 
School,  a  brick  building  housing  306 
pupils,  elementary  and  high  school, 
the  Geneva  rural  school.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  Spencer,  and  a  mother's 
study  club,  the  Persis  Duty  Spencer 
Club,  named  for  Spencer's  wife,  of 
which  Mrs.  Charles  Lingle  is  presi- 
dent. John  Capretta,  the  boyish-look- 
ing principal,  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
and  Columbia,  showed  me  the  writing 
style  they  use  now,  the  Zaner-Bloser 
system,  it  is  called.  It  was  similar  to 
the  old  Spencerian,  according  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  minus  the  latter's 
fancy  scrolls. 

What  a  personality  was  this  Spencer, 
gentle,    retiring,   yet    somehow    pushed 


to  the  forefront  of  fame  through  sheer 
genius;  and  so  poor  in  his  boyhood  in 
the  Catskills  he  did  not  own  a  sheet  of 
paper  until  he  earned  a  penny  to  buy 
one,  and  only  one,  at  the  age  of  8. 
The  urge  to  form  letters  was  so  over- 
whelming that  he  covered  birch  bark 
and  floor  boards  with  writing  executed 
with  quills  from  a  turkey's  tail  feath- 
ers. At  12,  after  the  family  moved  by 
ox  cart — 51  days  on  the  trip — to  Jef- 
ferson, O.,  he  was  entrusted  with  all 
the  copy  and  penmanship  instruction 
in  the  school  he  attended  at  Conneaut. 
This  was  in  1812.  And  later,  working 
on  a  lake  cargo  boat  out  of  Ashta- 
bula Harbor,  he  wrote  on  the  cabin 
walls  and  deck  sides.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  fairly  bursting  with  chiro- 
graphic images. 

His  mother,  Jerusha,  despite  her 
poverty,  saw  to  it  that  he  had  some 
formal  education.  But  this  was  meager 
and  the  tale  goes  he  walked  20  miles, 
barefooted  at  that,  to  obtain  an  arith- 
metic, a  subject  that  fascinated  him. 
His  wife,  Persis,  a  story  in  herself, 
gave  him  devotion  and  steadfast  faith 
even  during  the  trying  period  before 
he  won  recognition  for  his  penmanship 
reform. 

Spencer's  writing  system,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,  combined  minimum 
muscular  strain  with  speed.  It  was 
both  legible  and  good  looking  and  was 
adopted  universally.  All  educational 
circles  recognized  him.  Garfield,  when 
he  was  president,  wrote  at  some  length 
of  an  address  he  had  heard  Spencer 
give  at  Hiram  College  and  of  the  abil- 
ity and  charm  of   the  man. 

The  importance  of  good  writing  in 
the  business  world  in  those  days  be- 
fore the  typewriter  led  to  Spencer's 
interest  in  commercial  schools.  His 
son,  the  late  Pratt  R.,  Jr.,  carried  on 
his  father's  ideas  in  the  Spencerian 
College,  now  the  Dyke-Spencerian 
College,  which  he  founded  in  Clev- 
land.  Another  son,  Robert,  founded  a 
Spencerian  Business  College  and  oper- 
ated it  for  many  years  in  Milwaukee 
before  his  death.  Robert's  daughter. 
Mrs.  N.  T.  Harrington,  lives  at  2548 
Euclid  Heights  Boulevard,  Cleveland, 
and  was  most  helpful  in  giving  me  de- 
tails of  her  illustrious  grandfather's 
life.  I  am  indebted  also  to  Miss  Flor- 
ence Irwin  of  the  Geneva  Public  Li- 
brary, who  made  available  to  me  the 
library's  fine  collection  of  specimens 
of  Spencer's  own  writing  and  showed 
me  many  interesting  personal  posses- 
sions from  the  Spencer  household. 
Miss  Mina  Wetzig,  youthful  editor  of 
the  Geneva  Daily  Free  Press,  permit- 
ted me  to  make  free  use  of  the  Spen- 
cr  material  in   the   paper's   files. 


The  Educator 
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A  specimen  of  P.  R.  Spencer's  handwriting. 


Model  letters  from  the  Spencerian  Compendium  of  Penmanship  (out  of  print)  considered  by  penmen  as  one 
of  the  finest  books  ever  produced  on  penmanship.  Lyman  P.  Spencer,  son  of  P.  R.  Spencer,  and  H.  W.  Flickinger 
did  much  of  the  pen  work  in  this  book. 
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Manuscript  Writing 


By   Mabel   Anderson 


Letters  are  composed  of  straight  lines  and  circles  put  together  in  various  combinations.  The  o  is  a  circle  and 
may  be  made  with  one  complete  circular  stroke  the  same  as  it.  is  made  in  cursive  writing,  or  it  may  be  made  with 
two  strokes,  as  is  often  done  in  lettering.  The  first  one  is  preferable  where  students  can  do  it  that  way.  If  they 
find   the  second   method   easier  it   is  permissible. 

The  m  and  n  contain  straight  vertical  strokes  and  circular  arch  connections  at  the  top.  There  are  no  points  in 
a  circle,  therefore  avoid  corners  at  the  top  of  n,  m.    It  is  best  to  raise  the  pen  at  the  base  line. 

In  the  p  make  straight  line  then  a  complete  circle.  Start  on  the  circle  at  the  same  place  you  start  the  second 
part  of   n. 

The  v  and  w  can  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen  or  they  can  be  made  in  sections.  Remember  that  some  strokes 
are  difficult  for  small  children  and  that  some  can  do  them  one  way  while  others  another. 

Disconnected  Manuscript  forms  are  easier  for  children  than  connected  Cursive  forms.  However,  on  single  letters 
like  o,  v,  and  w  some  have  no  trouble  in  making  the  letters  without  raising  the  pen. 

The  more  nearly  the  print  forms  are  made  like  Cursive,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  change  to  Cursive. 
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You  can  learn  to  write  a  legible  easy  hand  b  y  devoting  a  little  of  your  time  to  study  and 
practice. 

Many  jobs  in  the  post-war  period  will  demand  speedy  handwriting  which  others  can  read. 

Good  handwriting  will  help  you  to  advance  in   many   positions.    You're   going   to   need   good 
handwriting  to  help  you  get  a  position  in  post-war  times.  Prepare  now.  You'll  enjoy  it. 


The  Educator 
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Manuscript  Forms 

TENT    NAME   CARDS 

Miss  Jones  of  the  Osborn  School.  Canton,  Ohio,  desiring  to  help  the  pupils  in  learning  to  print  their  names, 
secured  cardboard  of  various  colors  and  printed  each  child's  name  on  the  card.  The  cards  were  originally  cut  to  a 
.size  of  about  4 ' ■  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  pupil's  name.  The  cards  were  then  folded  in 
the  middle  making  each  side  about  2  inches  wide.  The  name  was  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  card  with  a  Speedball 
Pen,  and  the  card  was  set  on  the  desk  like  a  tent.  To  make  it  still  more  realistic,  a  little  American  flag  was  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  the  name  card   or  tent. 
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Upon  entering  the  room  the  names  were  all  visible;  in  fact,  they  could  be  seen  from  any  side  of  the  room. 
This  made  it  so  that  each  pupil  soon  learned  the  name  of  his  classmates  and  he  also  had  before  him  at  all  times 
proper  letter  forms  in  his  name.  In  priting  the  names,  Miss  Jones  ruled  pencil  guide  lines  about  one-half  inch 
apart   for  the  small   letters  and   an   inch  for  the  capitals. 

Where  the  last  name  of  the  pupil  was  long  and  difficult.  Miss  Jones  used  the  child's  first  name  and  first  letter 
of  the  last  name  as  Rose  B.    The  B  stood  for  Balthauser. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Starkey   is  the  principal  of  the  school. 


POOR  SPELLING 

The  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch recently  commented  on  the 
poor  spelling  of  many  of  our  high 
school,  commercial  school,  and  even 
college  graduates.  He  states  that 
many  of  them  do  not  regard  spelling 
as  being  important.  He  believes  that 
men  and  women  today  are  poorer 
spellers  than  their  parents  and  gave 
several  probable  reasons.  First,  silent 
reading  does  not  give  the  opportunity 
that  once  existed,  when  the  pupils 
read  aloud  daily,  to  divide  a  word 
into  its  syllables,  make  the  right  pro- 
nunciation and  also  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  letters  required  to  form 
the  word.  Another  reason  given  by 
the  editor  is  the  fact  that  many  edu- 
cators have  come  to  regard  spelling 
as  not  one  of  the  fundamental  parts 
of  a  school  course.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  old  spelling  bees  could 
profitably  be  revived. 

Penmanship  like  spelling  is  one  of 
the  subjects  likely  to  be  neglected. 
It  is  neglected  often  by  those  who 
themselves  are  not  efficient  in  the  art. 
Penmanship  is  a  skill  subject  and 
requires  considerable  drill  and  sys- 
tematic practice.  It  is  so  easy  to 
pass  up  this  drill  work  and  make  ex- 
cuses for  omitting  it.  In  a  pamphlet 
written  almost  one  hundred  years  ago 
an  author  lamented  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  handwriting  at  that  time  on 


the  part  of  certain  teachers.  It  seems 
that  penmanship  and  spelling  are 
two  subjects  which  require  constant 
effort  and  are  two  subjects  which 
are  neglected. 

Every  so  often  it  seems  necessary 
to  stir  up  interest  in  these  subjects 
which  are  so  vitally  important  to 
young  men  and  women  today  in  mak- 
ing their  living.  These  subjects  do 
help  while  many  of  the  other  non- 
essential subjects  are  questionable 
from  a   bread  and  butter   standpoint. 

Thousands  today  realize  the  im- 
portance of  good,  legible  handwriting 
because  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  correspondence  with  our  boys  and 
girls  in  the  service  where  typewriters 
are  not  available. 


MY  SIGNATURE  DRIVES  PEOPLE 

INSANE 
By  (Bly)— E.  L.  Blystone,  Ardara.  Pa. 

I'm  a  very   illegible  writer. 

To  you  this  may  sound  quite  insane, 

But  many  a  person  got  that  way 

Trying  to  make  out  my  name. 

When   I   was  a   kid   in   grade   school, 

When  they  tried  to  teach  me  to  write 

I  just  caused  a  terrible  rumpus 

And  started  a  heck  of  a  fight. 

I  was  a  good  student  in  high  school. 

My    teachers    all    said    I    was   bright, 

But  they  deemed  it  of  no  importance 

That  I   didn't  know   how  to   write. 

I  never  received  my  diploma. 

My   friends    all    said   what    a   shame, 


But  then   there's   always   a   reason, 
They  couldn't  make  out  my  name. 
I  was   equally  brilliant  in   college, 
Right  up  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
But  when   I   signed  my  John  Henry, 
It  looked  like  the  grape  vine  twist. 
And  when  I   had  finished  my  school- 
ing, 
I  found  all  my  efforts  in  vain, 
For  even  a  handwriting  expert 
Could  never  decipher  my  name. 
I  thought  I   would  go  into  business, 
I  soon   found   that   didn't   work 
When  I  wanted  to  write  a  letter 
I  had  to  gq  hunt  for  a  clerk. 
I  tried  to  secure  a  position. 
I  hunted  from  morning  till  night.. 
But  all  I  heard  was  "I'm  sorry, 
We   want   a  man   who    can   write." 
I  have  made  many  people  bald  headed, 
To  this   I  can  solemnly  swear, 
When  they  see  my  terrible  handwrit- 
ing 
They  rave  and  pull   out  their  hair. 
So   children,   pupils    and   teachers, 
There's   a   moral   to   this  little   poem, 
For   you    can    acquire    plain    writing, 
Have  the  Educator  sent  to  your  home. 
Here  you  will  find  many  lessons 
Instructions  so  simple  and  plain 
And  find  all  your  schooling  in  vain. 
Don't   be   foolish  like    I   was 
And   find   all   your  schooling   in  vain. 
So  now  in  closing  this  satire 
I'll   give   you    one    look  at   my    name 
And  you'll  know  I  wasn't  just  joking 
When  I  say  I  drive   people  insane. 
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Penmanship  Lesson 

Fourth  and  Advanced  Fourth  Grade 


EMERSON   SCHOOL 
KEARNEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Teacher:  Bertha  Graw 


Pupils  write  headings  on  papers. 
Skip  a  line.  Divide  next  line  into  four 
sections,  using  dots.  Use  this  as  guide 
for  whole  paper. 

Begin  with  push  and  pull  exercises 
as  follows 

Six  counts  for  each;  4  groups;  3  in 
each  group. 


Teacher  does  one  line  on  board, 
calling  attention  to  beginning  stroke 
height,  slant  and  ending  stroke.  Em- 
phasize that  down  stroke  pulls  toward 
center  of  the  body.  Class  writes  2  or 
3  lines  depending  on  needs  of  chil- 
dren. 

Study  letter  "t"  from  alphabet  chart. 
Show  how  push  and  pull  exercises 
embody  the  letter  "t".  Class  discus- 
sion to  emphasize  outstanding  points 
such  as:  beginning  stroke,  height,  re- 
trace, cross. 


Step   1. 

Teacher    illustrates    first    step     on 
board. 


Count: 
"One,  two!    One,  two!" 
"Curve  down!    Curve  down!" 
"Curve  retrace!    Curve  retrace!" 

Class  may  follow  teacher  with  pens 


Children  write  one  line  on  paper  as 
teacher  counts.  Constructive  criticism 
of  own  work  by  children  before  writing 
next  two  lines. 


Step  2. 

Illustrate   the   final   upstroke   of   "t" 
by  slight  pause  before  count  of  three: 
"One,   two — three!" 

Show    how    too    much    pause    after 
"two"   will    cause    formation    of    point 
at  base  line:  Write  three  lines. 
Step  3. 

Crossing  of  "t".  Study  before  writ- 
ing. Call  attention  to  length  of  cross, 
placed   half  the  distance  of  retrace. 

Count:    "One,    two — three,    cross!" 

After  one  line  is  written  each  child 
circles  his  best  "t"  for  own  approval 
and  constructive  criticisms. 

In  all  steps  see  that  finger  nails 
slide  easily  along  paper  and  that 
paper  is  shifted  between  each  group 
of  exercises. 

Write  words  using  letter  "t":  it; 
tie;  litter;  set;  letter;  better. 


CARE  REQUIRED 

Very  little  skill  is  required 
to  make  a  good  t  crossing,  for 
it  is  only  a  simple  straight 
line. 

Anyone  should  be  able  to 
make  this  stroke,  but  few 
adults  make  it  carefully.  They 
stab  or  slash  at  it  missing  the 
t  or  going  up  or  down,  some- 
times with  a  long  heavy  line. 
Pure    carelessness. 


NATIONAL   BUSINESS   TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Business  Teachers  As- 
sociation held  a  two-day  convention 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  Dec.  28  and  29.  At 
this  meeting  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Arm- 
strong College,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  was 
elected  president. 

Other  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 

N.B.T.A.  Officers:  first  vice-pres.. 
Jay  W.  Miller,  prin.  Goldey  College. 
Wilmington.  Del.;  second  vice-pres.. 
Ivan  Mitchell,  asst.  prin.  Western  High 
School,  Detroit;  sec,  J.  Murray  Hill. 
Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce. 
Bowling  Green,  (unexpired  term); 
treas.,  Ray  G.  Price,  Teachers  College. 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

Board  Members:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax. 
School  of  Education.  New  York  Univ.. 
New  York  City  (member  ex-officioi; 
Dr.  Lloyd  Douglas,  U.  S.  Naval  Train- 
ing School.  Indiana  Univ.,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.  (re-elected  by  college  depart- 
ment). 

Secondary  S  c  h  o  o  1  s  Department : 
chair..  Ray  Burton,  High  School,  Wau- 
sau.  Wis.;  vice-chair.,  Robert  S.  Barnes. 
High  School,  Waukegan,  111.,  sec,  Dor- 
othy Minikel,  Senior  High  School, 
Midland.  Mich. 

College  Dept.:  chair.,  R.  G.  Walters. 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.; 
vice-chair.,  Audra  Tenney,  Univ.  of 
Akron;  sec,  Leslie  J.  Whale,  Wayne 
Univ.,  Detroit. 

Administrators'  Round  Table:  chair.. 
V.  R.  Alberstett,  supervisor  of  com- 
mercial education.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Toledo;  vice-chair.,  Mrs.  Esther 
Bray,  Indiana  Univ.,  Bloomington; 
sec,  Mrs.  R.  Louise  Grooms,  Detroit 
Institute  of  Commerce. 

Secretarial  Round  Table:  chair.,  Al- 
bert C.  Fries,  Northwestern  Univ.. 
Evanston,  111.;  vice-chair.,  Frances 
Chapman,  Univ.  of  Toledo;  sec,  Harold 
H.  Green,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Social-Business  Round  Table:  chair.. 
C.  D.  Reincke,  Dearborn  High  School. 
Dearborn,  Mich.;  vice-chair.,  Gladys 
Bahr,  Withrow  High  School,  Cincin- 
nati; sec,  Harold  M.  Stambach,  Howe 
Military   School,   Howe,  Ind 


GOOD  NEWS 

"The  children  have  just  about  worn 
out  my  old  copies  of  The  Educator," 
writes  Mrs.  Beatrice  Morningstar  of 
321  Marshall  Street,  McMechen,  W. 
Va.,  when  renewing  her  subscription. 


i^^zi^zi^^ 


Practice  words   and  sentences    containing   t's. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 


Copies  by   Well-Known  I'enmen 
Collected  and  Edited  by  The  Educator  Staff 


//////////   //////////   /  /  /  //  / 


Uniform  pressure  on  the  downstrokes  is  important  in  Script.    All  downstrokes  should  appear  the  same  in  thick- 
ness, evenly  spaced    and  uniformly   slanted. 

Making  line  after  line  of  single  shaded  strokes  and  uncrossed  t's  will  aid  you  in  developing  the  necessary  uniform 
pressure  and  a  sensitive  touch.    We  depend  on  touch  rather  than  the  eye  to  get  the  shades. 

Study  the  size  of  t,  df  and  p.    Cut  the  tops  off  square.     Get    clean    smooth    sides.    Retouch    where    you    make    a 
slight  blunder.    Do  it  skillfully  and  carefully.    Be  careful  with  the  dots,  finish  of  r  and  loop  in  e. 

This  signature  is  very  old.    It  was  written  and  hand  engraved  in  England  at  a  time   when  Script  had   reached   a 
high  stage  of  development.    Much   of  our  work   today  is  copied  directly   from   these   old   copies. 


Study  the  grace  and  beauty.  There  will  be  times  when  you  can  use  a  few  flourishes  to  advantage  in  script.  First 
draw  the  flourishes  out  carefully  with  pencil,  then  carefully  fill  in  with  ink.  Notice  the  full  ovals — no  flat  places  or 
kinks  in  lines. 

Spacing  in  this  copy  is  also  very  uniform  in  the  letters  and  in  the  flourishes  around  the  letters. 


trtoocL \Q/ixl bl \ to-  ^Yielded  SkujcL  i^e<xcli v 


vfr 
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BUILDING  A  SUCCESS  HOUSE 
By  George   A.   Meadows 


Successful  people  are,  of  necessity, 
BUILDERS.  So,  suppose  we  build 
what  we  shall  call  our  "House  of  Suc- 
cess." Such  a  house  will  require  all 
of  those  things,  or  materials,  that  go 
to    build    a    SUCCESSFUL    CAREER. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  have  INITI- 
ATIVE. We  want  our  house  to  be 
DIFFERENT  and  ATTRACTIVE.  So, 
we'll  use  INITIATIVE  in  drawing  our 
blue   print. 

Then  comes  the  foundation.  We 
must  have  AMBITION  to  start  a  house 
or  career,  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  our  ambition  will  determine,  largely, 
the  size  and  type  of  HOUSE: — or  the 
kind  of  career — we  shall  be  able  to 
build.  Assuming  we  have  a  generous 
quantity  of  good,  sound  ambition,  we 
shall  lay  a  deep,  broad  foundation,  on 
which  we  can  erect  a  House  of  Success 
that  we'll  be  PROUD  of. 

Now  that  we  have  a  GOOD  FOUN- 
DATION, we'll  select  another  essen- 
tial material  for  the  floor,  and  for 
that  we'll  use  "knowledge,"  because 
without  knowledge  we  cannot  build  a 
very  successful  career  or  Success 
House. 

Next,  we  must  build  the  WALLS, 
so  we'll  select  our  materials  for  that — 
judgment  and  tact,  as  we  cannot  build 
a  very  successful  career  without  those 
important  personal  qualities. 

We  now  have  our  FOUNDATION, 
our  FLOOR,  and  our  WALLS. 

NOW,  we'll  put  on  our  ROOF.  For 
that,  we'll  use  "INSPIRATION,"  for 
we  must  be  inspired,  if  we  are  to  build 
a  successful  life. 

We  shall  want  our  house  to  look 
nice  and  be  comfortable,  so  we'll  want 
a  nice,  high  CEILING.  For  that,  we'll 
use  "Specialized  Training."    Of  course, 


you  know  what  that  means — training 
for  a  special  held,  for  which  there  is 
a  definite  demand. 

Then,  we'll  next  put  in  our  windows, 
for  which  we'll  use  "VISION,"  for  we 
must  be  able  to  look  out  around  us, 
particularly  ahead. 

Our  house  will  need  DOORS.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
sign  that  I  have  seen  over  doors  in 
some  business  establishments,  which 
reads  like  this: 

"Through  these  portals  pass  the 
finest  people  on  earth — our  customers." 
We  like  to  think  of  those  who  will 
pass  through  the  doors  of  our  Success 
House  as  possessing  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. So,  suppose  we  use  those  ma- 
terials for  making  and  hanging  our 
doors. 

We  have  the  INTERIOR,  now,  to 
think  about.  We  want  our  house  to 
have  a  friendly  atmosphere,  so  for  the 
inside  walls  we'll  use  "agreeableness," 
which  means  we'll  be  easy  to  get 
along  with  and  make  friends. 

Next,  we  have  the  outside  of  our 
building.  We  certainly  want  our  Suc- 
cess House  to  be  attractive  and  invit- 
ing; so,  for  the  outside  finish,  we'll 
use  PERSONALITY  —  that  substance 
which,  in  a  sense,  reflects  what  is  on 
the   INSIDE. 

Then,  we  want  our  "Success  House" 
to  be  thoroughly  COMFORTABLE. 
So  we'll  use  "ENERGY"  for  installing 
our  furnace. 

Of  course,  our  house  has  to  be  fur- 
nished, if  we  are  going  to  LIVE  in  it; 
so,  for  our  furniture,  we'll  use  courage 
and  persistence,  for  it  takes  these  two 
qualities  to  assure  the  permanency  of 
our  Success  House. 

Then,  we  must  have  nails  and  mor- 


tar to  hold  our  house  together,  so  we'll 
need  two  more  materials.  For  these, 
we'll  select  stability  and  endurance. 

We  want  our  house  to  be  safe  from 
robbers,  so  we'll  see  that  it  has  good 
locks  on  the  doors  and  windows;  for 
these  we'll  use  two  other  indispens- 
able qualities,  thrift  and  conservatism. 

Finally,  in  our  Success  House,  as  in 
all  other  houses,  we  must  have  elec- 
tricity or  light,  so  we'll  need  another 
very  essential  material — Divine  guid- 
ance. 

Now  that  we  have  built  our  Success 
House,  let's  go  back  and  review  the 
different  materials  that  have  entered 
into  its  construction,  or  that  must 
enter  into  the  construction  of  any 
Success  House.    Here  they  are: 

1.  Initiative 

2.  Ambition 

3.  Knowledge 

4.  Judgment  and  Tact 

5.  Inspiration 

6.  Specialized  Training 

7.  Honesty  and  Integrity 

8.  Courage  and  Persistence 

9.  Vision 

10.  Personality 

11.  Energy 

12.  Agreeableness 

13.  Stability  and  Endurance 

14.  Thrift  and  Conservatism 

15.  Divine  Guidance 

Any  young  man  or  woman  of  deter- 
mination, who  possesses  all  of  those 
personal  characteristics,  plus  knowl- 
edge, should  have  no  trouble  in  build- 
ing his  or  her  personal  Success  House. 
The  main  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
this: 

The  SIZE  and  QUALITY  of  YOUR 
SUCCESS  HOUSE  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  materials  that  enter 
into  it.  So,  let's  be  sure  that  our  am- 
bition is  of  the  right  kind;  that  our 
knowledg  and  specialized  training  are 
broad,  yet  practical  enough  to  assure 
a  DEFINITE  demand  for  our  services. 

Above  all,  let's  bear  in  mind  that 
we  must  have  honesty  and  integrity; 
that  we  must  posses  initiative,  cour- 
age, and  inspiration;  that  we  must  be 
energetic  and  thrifty;  that  we  must 
possess  stability  and  endurance;  that 
we  must  develop  a  good  personality, 
and,  finally,  believe  in  a  Divine  guid- 
ance, if  we  are  to  build  a  worthwhile 
Success  House  or  a  successful  life. 


This  specimen  was  written  by  Jane  Elaine   Forton.  The   original    was   written   in   blue   ink.    Naturally   when 
reproduced  and  printed  in  black  the  writing  looks  heavier   than    the   original. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  this  course  ;in<I  improve  your  skill  in   business  writing. 

THE    IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OVAL 

The  oval  plays  an  important  role  in  ornamental  penmanship.  Letters  are  made  up  of  ovals  and  straight  lines. 
Ovals  should  be  2/3  as  wide  as  long.  That  is  the  proportion  selected  by  penman  and  artists  as  producing  the  most 
beautiful  form.  The  position  of  ovals  is  usually  upright  slightly  slanting  (on  the  main  slant)  or  horizontal.  The 
ovals    are   made    in   cither    direction    clockwise   or    the    reverse. 

As  you  examine  the  work  of  master  penmen  you  are  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  the  ovals.  Oh!  How  grace- 
ful and  perfectly   balanced  the  ovals  are  in   the   work  of  Taylor.   Bloser,   Madarasz,   Zaner  and   others. 

Look  for  ovals  in  good  letters  and  you  will  discover  that  they  are  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  direction.  You 
should  avoid  mixing  small  and  large  ovals.  For  instance  the  oval  at  the  end  of  a  signature  should  not  be  wild, 
large  and  uncontrolled,  but  should  be  the  same  size  as  ovals  in  the  letters.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  movement 
under  control  until  the  word,  signature,  or  sentence  is  completed. 

As  you  watch  carefully  for  ovals  you  will  find  in  some  letters  the  ovals  are  more  prominent  and  complete  as  in 
O,  E,  etc.  In  other  letters  there  is  a  combination  of  straight,  lines  and  parts  of  ovals  as  in  the  D,  u,  etc.  Yes,  the 
upstrokes  of  u   are  parts   of  three   ovals. 

Circles  were  used  in  forming  the  earliest  known  characters.  Even  in  hieroglyphics  the  sun  and  moon  were  repre- 
sented.   In  lettering   the  circle  has  been  employed   extensively. 

As  various  styles  of  letters  were  developed  and  more  speed  was  required  in  writing,  letters  were  slanted  for- 
ward and  took  on  more  of  an  oval  shape. 

We  marvel  at  the  scientific  formation  of  letters  developed  by  those  scholars  of  the  past.  Today  we  simply  follow 
what  they  created.  The  more  we  study  the  more  beauty  we  discover  and  the  more  respect  we  have  for  the  men  of 
the  far  distant  past.    Perhaps  we  are  not  as  smart  today  as  we  give  ourselves  credit   for   being. 

The  movement  required  to  make  good  ovals  must  be  free  and  easy  enough  to  secure  smoothness  of  lines  yet 
not  so  fast  and  free   that  the  form  cannot  be  made   accurately. 

Oval  exercises  have  been  used  in  teaching  handwriting  for  many  years.  They  help  to  develop  both  movement 
and  form.  If  you  can't  swing  a  good  oval  in  an  exercise  you  probably  can't  make  a  good  oval  inside  a  complicated 
letter  or  combination  of  letters. 

It  is  true  that  the  oval  exercise  has  been  over  emphasized  by  some  penmanship  teachers  yet  it  has  more  virtue 
than  many  educators  realize. 

Persons  who  have  difficulty  in  securing  smooth,  easy  flowing  business  writing  will  find  practicing  oval  exercises 
and  ornamental  penmanship  will  greatly  strengthen   their  movement  and  their  quality  of  line. 
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ietrnthal  notice  taut*  to  IjamV 
jPetljiuks  tlf  e  continuation  grand. 
Jjmir  Hues,  like  riuulete  that  jsmuJ 
Hhile  uu  tlicir  may  meandering. 
■■|firf  soon  to  join  tlje  larger  stream 

In  flout  astute.  And  it  mould  seem 
Ijfes  rlnuAsr  might  more  tlpm  oft  be  lined 
0'tflf  siluer  from  good  nature  minrd. 
Hams,  precepts,  rules  fur  married  bliss 
lire  legum,  but  remember  tins.- 
gliat  tn  the  utlier  earl)  must  deign 
||u  bend  a  little,  lest  the  reign 
■<$t  happiness  be  all  tun  brief— 
(flje  ship  u(f uutenf  mrerked  mi  a  reef. 
CJ  ag  jog  attend  gunr  contemplations 
find  please  arrept  ruugratulatious. 


This  beautiful  piece  of  work  was  made  by  C.  M.  Hoose,  224  Cliveden  Ave.,  Glenside,  Pa.    You  will  do  well  to 
study  the  border  and  the  exquisite  lettering.    Mr.  Hoose  is  one  of  our  extra  fine  penmen. 
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TOjfFtrtttf  an1  nit  tprooiir  fat  tlfrir  .(iloimtrg, 
n  glory  tolfrtntmttty,  l|nppy  tit  tforosriw% 
mftt  btwfortats  httfo  tt^tlnmtrlit 


A.   M.  Grove,  who  made  this  little  pern,  is  one   of  America's    most    talented    engrossers,    and    one  of   the    pro- 
prietors  of  Kassell   Studio,  Chicago. 


(^-Zt-^t^^><>^&-T^-<£~S,       (-^At^c^ 


*>~s 


t^^its^y 


Springfield,  Ohio,  has  a  Supervisor  of  Handwriting.  That  Supervisor  is  Harriet  B.  Graham 
whose  specimen  of  her  writing  appears  above.  She  is  a  very  skillful  writer  having  acquired  a  free 
flowing   style    and   has   had   years  of   experience    in   teaching  and    supervising   handwriting. 
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Classroom  Questions 


Bv  Pearl  Tuttle 


HOW    CAN    I    GET     STUDENTS    TO 

WRITE   WITH   A    UNIFORM 

SLANT? 

Uniform  slant  depends  upon  correct 
position,  uniform  swinging  movement, 
and  a  trained  eye.  For  the  right- 
handed  student  the  paper  should  be 
directly  in  front  of  the  body  with  the 
top  slightly  turned  to  the  left.  This 
makes  the  base  lines  not  quite  at 
right  angle  to  the  arm.  The  slant  of 
the  writing  is  secured  by  drawing  a 
line  from  the  center  of  the  body  up 
through  the  paper,  parallel  to  the  sides 
of    the   desk.    When    pushing   the   pen 


Ft///  fow&so'  center  of 
boc/y  on  down  sn-o/res^. 


from  or  pulling  it  toward  the  body- 
along  this  line,  you  have  the  natural 
slant.  Turning  the  paper  to  the  right 
or  left  should  change  the  slant  of  the 
writing,  but  not  the  movement  of  the 
hand  to   and   from  the  body. 


Try  placing  a  ruler  from  the  center 
of  the  body  at  right  angle  to  the  top 
of  the  desk,  and  run  your  pen  up  and 
down  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler. 
Continue  this  movement  on  into  the 
push-pull  exercise.  Finally  write  easy 
letters,  using  this  same  movement  and 
position.  Move  the  paper  occasionally 
as  needed.  We  suggest  shifting  the 
paper  several  times,  at  least,  until  the 
movement  and  slant  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Test  the  writing  by  drawing  slant 
lines  down  through  the  backs  or 
downstrokes  of  each  letter.  You  can 
readily  see  which  letters  are  off  slant. 
Ruling  a  few  slant  guide  lines  in  the 
beginning  may  help.  These  of  course 
should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hold  the  page  on  a  level  with  the 
eye  and  sight  down  along  the  down- 
strokes.  By  doing  so  you  can  see  let- 
ters off  slant  and  where  strokes  are 
curved   or  straight. 

The  left-handed  student  should  turn 
the  paper  to  the  right,  have  the  base 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  forearm 
and  should  pull  the  down  strokes  to- 
ward the  left  elbow. 


y    Incorrect  Positions  of  fhpar. 

— ! 

gab 


Vefr/cal 

S/sni- 


SIZE  OF  LETTERS 

Please  give  the  correct  size  of  each 
letter 

Penmanship  practice  paper  from  the 
4th  grade  up  is  usually  ruled  with 
blue  lines  %  of  an  inch  apart.  A  com- 
mon plan  among  penmanship  teachers 
is  to  divide  the  space  between  these 
two  blue  lines  into  four  equal  spaces 
and  classify  the  letters  as  follows: 

1  space  above  base  line: 

a,  c,  e,  i,  m,  n,  o,  u,  v.  w,  x,  r,  s. 
(The  points  of  r  and  s  extend  slight- 
ly higher  to  appear  as  tall  as  the 
other  letters.) 

The  short  section  of  the  following 
letters  is  one  space:  b,  d,  h,  j,  k,  g, 
p.  q.  y.  z. 

2  spaces  above  base  line: 

d,  p,  t,  and  the  dots  on  i  and  j. 

3  spaces  above  base  line: 

b,  f  h,  k,  1,  and  all  capital  letters. 
2  spaces  below  the  base  line: 

f.  g.   j.  P,   q,    y,   z,  and    the  capital 

letters  J,  Y,  and  Z. 

A  white  space  should  always  be 
maintained  between  the  writing  on 
one  line  and  the  writing  on  the  next 
line.  Running  loops  or  capitals  into 
writing  above  or  below  or  crowding 
words  together  is  confusing  and  un- 
sightly. 

//// /// 
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THE  OLD  CLAY-HOUSE 

When    I    get    through    with    this    old 

clay-house  of  mine. 
When  no  longer,  through  its  windows 

the  beacon  lights  shine; 

.lust    box   it   up  and   lay   it   away 

With  other  day-houses  of   yesterday. 

And  with  it.  my   friends,   try   if  you 

can 
To    bury    the    WTOngS    since    1    Inst    be 

gan 

To  live  in  this  house;  bury  them  deep 

and   try  to  forget. 
You   know    1    want   to  be   square   and 

out   of  your  debt. 
When     I    meet    the    Grand    Architect 

Supreme, 
Face    to    face,    I    want   to   be  clean. 
Of    course,    I    know   it's    too    late    to 

mend 
A    badly   built   house    when    we    come 

to  the  end. 
To    you   who   are   building,   just  look 

over  mine 
And     make     your     alterations     while 

there   is  yet  time; 
•lust     study     this     house; — No     tears 

should  be  shed — 
It's    like    any    clay-house     when    the 

tenant  has  fled. 
I  have  lived  in  this  house  many  days 

all  alone, 
Just   waiting,   and    Oh!     How   I    long 

to  go   home. 
Don't    misunderstand    me;     this     old 

world  divine, 
With  love,  birds,  flowers  and  glorious 

sunshine 
Is  a  wonderful  place  and  a  wonderful 

plan, 
And   a    wonderful,    wonderful    gift    to 

man. 
Yet,     somehow     we     feel     when     the 

cycle's  complete, 
There   are    dear   ones   gone   on   whom 

we   are   anxious   to   meet. 


Si.,   we   open    the   books   and   check    up 

the  past. 
And    no    more    forced    balances, — this 

is  the  last. 
Each  item   is  (becked,  each   page  must 

be  clean; 
It's    the    passport    we    carry    to    the 

Builder  Supreme. 

So,   when    1   am    through    with   the   Old 

House   of   Clay. 
Just   box    it   up   tight  and   lay   it    away, 
For    the    Builder    has    promised   when 

this   house   is   spent 
To   have   one    finished    with    timber    I 

sent 
While    I    lived   here    in   this   one. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  exactly  as  1  here 

have  builded; 
Ymi   see  it's  the  kind  of  material  we 

each   send   across. 
And    if    we    build    poorly,    of    course, 

'tis  our  loss. 
You   ask,   "What   material   is   best   to 

select?" 
'Twas    told    you    long    since    by    the 

Great    Architect — 
"A    new    commandment,    I    give    unto 

you. 
That  you  love  one  another,  as  I  have 

loved  you." 
So,    the    finest    material    to    send    up 

above 
Is    clean,   straight-grained    timber    of 

Brotherly  Love. 

—Dr.  W.  F.  Schrader. 


"THE  HAND  OF  HAUPTMAN,"  Story  of 
Lindbergh  Case  by  Document  Expert 
Cited  by  John  Henry  Wigmore.  368  Pages. 
250    Illustrations,    Price    S3.50. 

J.    V.    HARING    &   1.   H.    HARING 

IS  Park  Row  New   York   7.   N.   Y. 


Unique  monograms  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  made  by  R.  R.  Reed  of  The  Platt-Gard  Business 
University,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  To  read,  hold  level  with  the  chin  about  15  inches  from  face.  Tilt  away  from  you 
until  almost   horizontal.     Close  one   eye   and    look   along  the  lines   running  from  you. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.   L.  BROWN 
Rockland,    Maine 


SHADED  SCRIPT 

Large  script  for  advertising  is  al- 
ways attractive,  for  headings,  covers, 
and  many  times  for  store  signs.  We 
have  often  assisted  sign  painters  by 
designing  script,  sometimes  on  signs 
30  or  more  feet  in  length.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  script  forms  is 
highly  necessary.  Large  script  must 
be  "drawn  out"  as  the  expression 
goes,  although  in  some  places  the 
whole  arm  movement  can  be  used 
with  good  results  when  making  the 
chalk  drawing  on  the  board,  A  little 
more  dash  and  freedom  can  be  at- 
tained as  will  be  seen  on  the  final 
flourish  in  word  "Resolutions".  The 
shades  should  be  uniform  in  thickness 
and  slant.  Spacing  is  most  important. 
Use  a  fine  pen  in  drawing  the  fine 
lines,  also  waterproof  ink,  especially 
on  work  intended  for  photo  zinc  etch- 
ing. 


^ j£&rtif it  atm 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples  and  Quotations. 

Beat   Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


Ornamental    penmanship    written    by    D.    L.    Walker    of    616    Eastlawn 
Avenue,   Parkersburg,  W.   Va. 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS 

For  forty  years,  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  placing  commercial  teachers.  1944  offerB 
real  opportunities  in  this  field.  Vacancies  are  now  on  file.  Enroll  immediately.  Write 
us  for  registration   blank   NOW.     Make  this   year,   your  year. 

SPECIALISTS    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

Member    of    National    Association    of    Teachers    Agencies 


1023   N.   Grand   Blvd. 


St.    Louis   6,    Missouri 
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Write  for  my  frei 
book  "How  to  Be 
come      an       Espen 


rhich 


■howB  what  others 
hare  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  (or 
pens    and    your 


with 


beautiful    flourished    bird    on    a    card.       Write 
today. 

T.   M.  TEVIS 

Box    25-C  Chilllcothc.    Mo 


DIPLOMA  LETTERING 

Samples    and    Estimates    Furnished 

C.  E.  BJORNSON 

CLEWISTON,    FLORIDA 


Wanted  to  Buyi 

Send     a    list,    description 
678.   c/o  The   Educator. 

oks   o 
and 
Colu 

n    pen 
price 
nbus 

manship. 

to    Box 

8,   Ohio. 

THE  RIGHT  POINT  PUTS  CONFIDENCE 
IN   STUDENT  HANDS 

Years  of  experience  in  the  educational  Geld  have  tanghl 
teachers  thai  students  learn  more  easily  and  more  quicLh 
when  they  have  the  rijjht  point  for  the  penmanship  Byslem 
they  are  being  taught. 

No  other  pen-maker  produces  so  wide  a  variety  of  poinl 
styles.  Your  need  or  preference  is  fully  covered.  Esterbrook's 
school  pens  speed  up  writing  pace  with  /ess  effort. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY.  Wl  Cc»i»t  St.,  Camden,  N.  .1. 
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TRY     "■STIIAIIM'    SPECIAL" 

Hand    Made    Oblique    Penholders    for 
Writing    Roundhand 

This     is     what    a     satisfied     owner     of     to. 

Strahm"     models     writes  :      "Would     not     be 
'ithout    'Strahm'   Oblique    Penholdei 
i    every    detail." 
Prices   risht.     For  full   information   addre 
.     L.     Tower,     C01     West     Pleasant     Street. 


Jer 


m&Mm  'wsRiutnmf 


n 


Contributed    by    (!.    H.    Lockwood,    Kalamazoo,    Mich. 
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NEW  ENGROSSING  STUDIO 


Roger  T.  Ellzey  has  opened  up  a 
new  studio  at  1022  Weightman  Build- 
ing, 1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mr.  Ellzey  came  to  Columbus  in 
1933  and  studied  the  fundamentals 
of  Roundhand,  Lettering,  and  En- 
grossing. He  was  a  very  adept  stu- 
dent, liked  engrossing  and  has  stead- 
ily advanced  in  engrossing  work  until 
today  he  is  one   of  the   exceptionally 


skillful  engrossing  artists  and  illu- 
minators. 

Mr.  Ellzey  is  very  happily  married 
and  the  father  of  three  children.  We 
are  showing  a  piece  of  his  work  and 
other  pieces  will  appear  in  our  col- 
umns from  time  to  time. 

We  wish  Mr.  Ellzey  much  success 
with  his  new  studio.  When  you  are 
in  Philadelphia  pay  him  a  visit.  You 
will  find  him  a  congenial,  likeable 
chap. 


GOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK 

H.  E.  Hudson,  teacher  in  the  East- 
ern High  School,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, from  time  to  time  sends  us 
specimens  from  his  high  school  boys 
and  girls,  which  show  remarkable 
skill.  His  boys  and  girls  learn  to 
write  freely,  easily  and  legibly.  They 
are  well  equipped  in  handwriting  for 
any  occupation  in  life. 


Script  by  Roger  T.  Ellzey 


Magnificent  writing  by  Joyce  Kretsinger,  student  in  Tiffin,  0.,  Business  Coll. 

She  is  to  be  complimented  on  her  strong  handwriting.  Schools  will  devote  more  attention  to  handwriting 
in  the  future  we  predict  because  of  the  severe  criticisms  which  have  been  made  by  the  Army  concerning  poor 
writing  of  service  men. 

Many  men  and  women  trained  to  write  well  have  secured   promotions   due  to  their  good   handwriting. 
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Moving  Forward  In 
Handwriting 


— Edgar  F.  Bunce,  President 
Glassboro    Teachers    College. 


We  Move  Forward  or  Are  Left  Be- 
hind. 

We  just  can't  stand  still  in  this 
world.  We  either  move  forward  with 
the  procession  or  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  goes  by  while  we  hesitate  or  rest 
on  our  laurels,  we  art  soon  left  behind. 
Even  though  we  are  in  the  midst,  of 
a  global  war  which  consumes  much  of 
our  interest  and  our  finances,  those  of 
us  whose  responsibility  is  education  of 
the  young  must  continue  to  improve  in 
our  teaching  procedures  just  as  our 
military  services  are  constantly  im- 
proving their  methods. 

Teachers  Need  Encouragement  in 
Using   Psychological   Principles. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  teach- 
ing of  handwriting  in  our  public 
schools.  The  intelligent  teacher  who 
really  thinks  things  through  is  teach- 
ing functional  handwriting  and  utiliz- 


ing psychological  principles.  She  needs 
encouragement   and    further   guidance. 

New  Teachers  Require  Guidance  in 
Teaching   Writing. 

Teachers  are  now  entering  the  pro- 
fession who  have  been  out  of  the  work 
for  many  years.  Others  are  coming 
in  on  Emergency  Certificates  with  in- 
adequate preparation  to  do  the  highest 
type  of  work.  All  of  these  new  people 
need  careful  guidance  by  their  prin- 
cipals because  they  either  have  the 
older  concept  of  handwriting  in  the 
schools  or  they  have  not  had  any  real 
instruction  in  how  to  teach  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Let  us  all  endeavor  in  this  emer- 
gency to  keep  in  our  schools  those  ap- 
proved handwriting  procedures  which 
have  become  so  desirable  in  our  best 
schools  and  see  to  it  that  even  the  new 
staff  members  move  forward  with  us. 
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SPECIMENS 

Specimens  have   been  received   from 
the  following: 

B.  H.   White 

Plymouth,  Ind. 

C.  W.  A.  Anderson 
Box   12 

314  Third  Street 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

J.  A.  Osgoode 

405  California  St. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Heber  H.   Straw 

Potts  Run  Coal  Co. 
Clearfield,  Pa. 

George  G.  Borum 

606  E.  Reeves  St. 
Marion,  Illinois 

C.  O.  Ellefson 

Box  1028 
Proctor,  Minn. 

J.  E.  Gentner 

P.  O.  Box  373 
Kelso,  Wash. 

Hubert  A.  O'Connor 

City  Hall,  Room  32 
Fire  Alarm  Hdqrs. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

J.  E.  Lester 
Box  138 

Illiopolis.  111. 


CARVED  GREETING  CARDS 

Plain    designs    $1.00  per  doz. 

Designs    in    Color $1.50  per  doz. 

2   Cards   (one  of  each   above) 20c 

J.    D.    CARTER.    DEERFIELD.    ILL. 


LlllFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

flUrr    MISSOULA.    Mont. 

Member    N.A.T.A. 

29    years'    superior    placement 


ALASKA    AND    THE    WEST 

Every  state  in  our  territory  faces  serious  teacher 
shortage.  Unusual  opportunities  for  advancement. 
California  to  Alaska.  Free  Life  Membership  for 
immediate    enrollment.      Register    now. 


"^^Z^l^^i^>Z^C^^7^^^^^>zS<>!^ 
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Fred   Berknian,  Youngstown,  O. 
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Two  Prominent  Educators 
Pass  Away 


Clyde  B.  Edgeworth.  11  Burke  Ave., 
Towson,  Maryland,  Supervisor  of  Com- 
mercial Education  in  the  Baltimore 
Public  Schools,  died  on  February  11, 
1944. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Liberty,  Indiana,  April  26,  1888. 

He  graduated  from  the  Liberty, 
Indiana  High  School  in  1906.  In  1908, 
he  graduated  from  Manchester  Col- 
lege with  a  Commercial  Teachers' 
Diploma  and  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Manchester  College  in  1929.  He 
secured  a  certificate  from  The  Zan- 
erian  Art  College  in  1911.  In  1918,  he 
received  an  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
Hamilton  College  of  Law  and  an  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  1939.  He  studied  in  a  number  of 
other  colleges,  including  Harvard,  Bos- 
ton and  John  Hopkins  Universities. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  began  his  service  in 
the  Baltimore  Public  Schools  as  Super- 
visor of  Commercial  Education  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1924.  He  had  thus  completed 
more  than  twenty  years  of  service  in 
this   position. 

Before  coming  to  Baltimore,  he 
served  as  Head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment in  Westfield  College,  Illinois, 
from  1908-1909.  He  was  an  instructor 
of  the  Banks  Business  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia from  1909-1910;  Head  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  Northamp- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  High  School  from 
1910-1912;  instructor  in  Commercial 
Department,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
High  School,  from  1912-1917;  and 
Head  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  High 
Schools,  from  1917-1924.  He  served  as 
instructor  of  Commercial  Education 
Teacher-Training  at  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  during  the  summers  ol 
1924-1932;  at  Morgan  College  during 
the  summers  of  1929-1930;  and  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  during  the 
summers  of   1933-1942. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of 
educational  associations.  He  served  as 
President  of  the  Maryland  Vocational 
Association  in  1929.  He  was  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  in  1926  and 
served  as  a  member  of  their  Executive 
Board  from  1939-1942.  He  was  well 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  in 
the  field  of  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  a  loyal  and  effi- 
cient Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion in  Baltimore.  He  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  commer- 
cial education  in  the  Public  Schools. 
This  program  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  of  many  of  the  large 
cities. 

CHARLES  W.  SYLVESTER, 
Dir.  of  Vocational  Education. 


DON   E.    WISEMAN 

Don  E.  Wiseman,  the  President  of 
Mountain  State  College,  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia,  died  February  20,  at 
his  home,  2101  Park  Avenue. 

He  was  born  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio 
in  1883  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Gallia  County,  and  his  higher 
education  in  Ohio  University,  Moun- 
tain State  College  and  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship. 

For  fourteen  years  he  was  General 
Manager  of  the  Erie  County  Milk  As- 
sociation, and  for  the  past  twelve  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  educational 
work. 

Students  of  the  Mountain  State 
College  have  always  been  encouraged 
to  learn  to  write  a  good  usable  busi- 
ness hand.  With  him  in  the  Mountain 
State  College  was  associated  L.  E. 
Simpson  who  is  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  well  known  in  the  penman- 
ship  profession. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  widow  and  family. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of 
merit,  but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and 
value  to  commercial  teachers,  including  books 
of  special  educational  value  and  books  on 
business  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be 
briefly  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object 
being  to  give  su  cient  description  of  each 
to    enable   our    readers    to    determine    its    value. 


Our  Global  World,  by  Grace  Croyle 
Hankins.  Published  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N. 
Y.    91  pages. 
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TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  read  what  penmen 
=aj.  Prices  reasonable — sati-factinn  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER.  601 
West    Pleasant    Street.    Hammonton,    N.    J. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for    Engraving   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms  ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By  appointment  only. 


This  flourish  was  made  by  George  G.  Borum,  606  E.  Reeves,  Marion, 
Illinois.  We  recently  received  three  large  flourishes  made  by  Mr.  Borum. 
The  flourishes  were  made  free,  using  a  brush,  and  very  large  so  that  the 
flourishes  could  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Mr.  Borum  also  sent 
us  a  grain  of  rice  on  which  he  wrote  our  name. 
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Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 

A  Complete  Course  and  Collection  of  Masterpieces  Produced  by  Leading  Penmen 


Shows  you  how  to  make  the  simplest  birds  and 
flourishes,  and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of 
designs  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at- 
tained   in    this   art. 

The  most  pretentious  work  ever  published  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  beautiful  fascinating  art 
of    flourishing. 


Fascinating 

Pen  FLOURiSHi^ 


the  z\\t:n  tiLosn<  company 


Size    8  Vz  x  1 1    in.,    80    pages,    beautifully 
flexible    cardboard.     New    1942    edition. 


The  fascinating  art  of  pen  flourishing  is  very  pop- 
ular. Fifty  years  of  penmanship  knowledge  are 
bound  in  one  volume.  You  will  derive  an  immense 
amount  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from  this  book.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  forget  your 
troubles,  do  something  with  your  hands.  One  dip 
of  the  pen  and  the  flourisher  forgets  all  present  day 
trials    and    tribulations. 

Only  a  few  strokes  to  use  and  skill  is  easily  acquired. 
Presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  persons  can  ac- 
quire skill  in  making  birds  and  flourishes  in  the 
shortest    possible    time. 

Flourishing  is  an  art  of  beauty  that  is  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Engrossers  particularly  find  it  use- 
ful since  it  increases  the  value  of  their  work  on 
headings,   diplomas,   etc. 

Every  one  can  profitably  spend  some  time  flourish- 
ing  for    it    increases   their   skill. 

The  book  represents  the  highest  skill  of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of  national  fame:  Zaner,  Brown,  Canan, 
Lehman,  Dennis,  Blanchard,  Flickinger,  Kelchner, 
Lupfer,  Madarasz,  Isaacs,  Behrensmeyer,  Glick, 
Darner,  Collins,  M.  B.  Moore,  Faretra,  Lyman 
Spencer,  Courtney,  Schofield,  Gaskell,  Wesco,  Dakin, 
Skillman. 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid $1.00 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year $1.50 

(Canada    25c,    Foreign    30c    extra)  


$2.50 


BOTH   FOR  ONLY  $2.00 


THE   ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 


612   NORTH    PARK  STREET 


COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


VOL.  4<> 


MAY,   1944 


No.  9 


nthlv    except    Julv    and    Aiicust    at    612    N      Park    St..  Columbus.    O..    by   the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered  as  second 
Nmemhe-    21.     1931.    at    the    post    oilice    at    Columbus.   Ohio,   under  Act  of  March   3     1879.     Subscription   Sl.oO  a   year 
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Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 

A  Complete  Course  and  Collection  of  Masterpieces  Produced  by  Leading  Penmen 


Shows  you  how  to  make  the  simplest  birds  and 
flourishes,  and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of 
designs  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at- 
tained   in    this    art. 

The  most  pretentious  work  ever  published  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  beautiful  fascinating  art 
of   flourishing. 


Fascinating 

PenFlouris"1 


ZWER   BLOSIJt    COMPA 


Size    8'/2xll    in.,    80    pages,    beautifully    bound    in 
flexible    cardboard.     New    1942    edition. 


The  fascinating  art  of  pen  flourishing  is  very  pop- 
ular. Fifty  years  of  penmanship  knowledge  are 
bound  in  one  volume.  You  will  derive  an  immense 
amount  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from  this  book.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  forget  your 
troubles,  do  something  with  your  hands.  One  dip 
of  the  pen  and  the  flourisher  forgets  all  present  day 
trials    and    tribulations. 

Only  a  few  strokes  to  use  and  skill  is  easily  acquired. 

Presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  persons  can  ac- 
quire skill  in  making  birds  and  flourishes  in  the 
shortest    possible    time. 

Flourishing  is  an  art  of  beauty  that  is  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Engrossers  particularly  find  it  use- 
ful since  it  increases  the  value  of  their  work  on 
headings,   diplomas,  etc. 

Every  one  can  profitably  spend  some  time  flourish- 
ing  for   it    increases  their   skill. 

The  book  represents  the  highest  skill  of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of  national  fame:  Zaner,  Brown,  Canan, 
Lehman,  Dennis,  Blanchard,  Flickinger,  Kelchner, 
Lupfer,  Madarasz,  Isaacs,  Behrensmeyer,  Glick, 
Darner,  Collins,  M.  B.  Moore,  Faretra,  Lyman 
Spencer,  Courtney,  Schofield,  Gaskell,  Wesco,  Dakin, 
Skillman. 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid ..$1.00 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year $1.50 

(Canada    25c,    Foreign    30c    extra)  

$2.50 
BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $2.00 


THE   ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 


612    NORTH    PARK  STREET 


COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 
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This  beautiful  envelop,  the  work  of  art  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Enriquez,  Pineda,  Pasig,  Rizal,  Phillipine  Is- 
lands, who  is  in  the  Islands  occupied  by  the  Japs.  All  of  Mr.  Enriquez's  many  friends  in  the  States  are  wishing 
for  his  safety  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  will   again   be   seeing   some   of  his   fine   work. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THK  MOCKER 

The    Mocking    Bird,   the    prince    of 

birds, 
Sits  high  up  in  a  tree, 
Ami    sums    when    all    are    stilled    ill 
sleep 
In   a    spirit    glad   and    free. 
He    SingS   a    love    SOng    tO    his    mate, 

Or  with  joyous  animation. 
The  sons  of  all  the  other  birds 
With    skillful    imitation. 

He   is   not   dressed   in   fancy   dress 

As  other  birds  may  be, 
But   the  grace  with   which   he   moves 
about 

Is   a    pleasing:   thing   to   see. 
He    protects    his   home   and   family 
dear 

With  a  brave  and  fearless  zeal. 
And  woe  be  to  marauders  bold 

Who   steal   within   his   field. 

The  Veery  sings  at  twilight 

With  a  song  so  rich  and  rare. 
The  skylark  sings  with  bubbling  joy 

As  he  soars  high   in  the  air, 
The    redbird    sings   his    clarion   notes 

Throughout    the    entire   year, 
But   the   Mocking   Bird   surpasses   all 

In   his   rhapsodies   so  clear. 

— C.  E.  Chamberlin,  1944. 


Dashy   ornamental   writing   by   D.  L.   Walker,   616  Eastlawn 
Avenue.  Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 


The  cover  this  month  was  prepared  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  \.  M.  C.  A. 
Centennial,  who  have  the  slogan— "To  Serve  Youth  That  Youth  May  Better 
Serve."  Teachers  should  teach  boys  and  girls  to  write  so  that  they  may 
better   serve. 
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By  The  F.  \V.  Martin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD   INKS  FOR 

SALE 

Good   inks   are   becoming   scarce. 

We   have   a 

new  supply  of  the   following  inks  which  we 

can 

furnish  at  these  prices    (while  the  supply  lasts): 

Arnold's  Black,  4  oz.                          Postpaid,  #  .65 

Arnold's   Black,  pint 

" 

1.15 

Higgins   Eternal    (black)     2    oz.  ._ 

.15 

Higgins   Eternal    (black)     pint 

.75 

Higgins   Engrossing    (black) 

l'/2   oz -    -       - 

.20 

Higgins   Engrossing    (black)   pint 

1.25 

Higgins   American   India 

(waterproof  black)    3/4  oz. 

" 

.25 

Higgins   American   India 

(waterproof  black)   pint 

" 

3.50 

Higgins   American   India 

(waterproof    black)    quart 

« 

6.00 

Higgins   Waterproof    Ink,    colors 

Red.    Blue,    White,     3/4     oz., 

quill    stoppers     

.25 

Zanerian   India   Ink,  one  bottle  __ 

.40 

Send   order  and   remittance 

to 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER 

COMPANY 

612   North   Park   St. 

Columbus,   Ohio 
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LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY.    PRINCIPLES    &    PRACTICE 

by    MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $   .50 

Additional   mailing  charge 10 


SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  3?o  Atlantic  Av 

Boston,   Massachusetts 


DGE 


IS    PREFERRED 

The  CUndge  is  the  only  hotel  in  St.  Louii  with 
tub,  shower  and  circulating  ice  water  in  every 
room.  A  superior  hotel  offering  splendid  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  hotel  rates.  .  .Two 
and  one-half  blocks  from  Union  Station,  con- 
venient to  all  points  of  interest. .  .The  Marine 
Dining  Room  —  finest  in  town.  f  »  F  F 

350  ROOMS  FROM  $2.25  parking 

TUB,  SHOWER  AND  RUNNING  ICE  WATER 


LOCUST    AT     EIGHTEENTH 


ST.  LOUIS 

MISSOURI 


Prepare  for  a  Post-war  Position 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  you  scientific,  well-planned  courses  which 
can  be  taken  by  correspondence  in 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business    Handwriting    Course    $10.00  $1.55 

Roundhand  or  Engrosser's  Script 12.00  2.60 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.85 

Advanced   Engrossing 12.00  2.05 

Ornamental    Penmanship    12.00  3.10 

The  instructions  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  They  are  the  results  of  years  of  study  and 
actual  experience  in  the  classroom.  The  Zanerian  has  had  an  unequalled  experience  in  train- 
ing professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  teachers  of  penmanship.  A  large  percentage  of 
America's  expert  penmen  have  received  their  start  in  the  Zanerian.  You  also  can  receive  the 
benefit    of   their    experience    and    skill    by    getting    under    their    instruction    now. 

A  combination  of  fresh-from-the-pen,  handmade  and  printed  copies  and  instructions  is 
used  to  good  advantage.  Enough  of  the  handmade  copies  are  given  to  supply  inspiration  and 
enough  of  the  photoengraved  copies  are  given  and  enable  us  to  give  the  course  at  an  ex- 
tremely   low   cost. 

Send  your  enrollment  and   remittance   today  to 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


612  NORTH  PARK  ST. 
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of  the 


FIVE     STAR    features 


SKY-  HY 


ROOF 


HOTEL 

CONTINENTAL 


Featuring  5  star  attractions  for  enjoyment  of 
living  at  its  best  (1)  Penguin  Room  (2)Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4)  The 
Alcove  (5) The  New  Coffee  Shop.  Outstand 
ingly  gay  and  attractive 
....Guests  enjoy  all  club 
facilities,  including  swim- 
ming pool. ..perfect  loca- 
tion at  11th  and  Baltimore 


22  Floors  of  Modern 
Comfort 


R.  E.  McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 

KANSAS  CITY 

Direction- Southwest  Hotels  Incorporated-  H.  G.  Manning-  Founder 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE 

PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  G  to  AUGUST  16 

For  Teachers,  Penmen,  Engrossers,  Students  or  anyone  desiring  to 
study  any  branch  of  penmanship  or  to  teach  penmanship. 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

612  North  Park   Street,  Columbus  8,  Ohio 
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illuminated  on  porritnumt 
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tfngnossfr  Illuminator 
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Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  fo, 
Sample?    and   Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN- 
ROCKLAND  MAINE 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WRITING    INK 

is   proof  against   age,   sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 

PERFECT  for  penmanship 


*^t 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  Il  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,   half  pints,   pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HiGGins  m 


HIGGINS  INK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.  T 


The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143    East  State   Street 
Trenton,  N.  J, 


&mw?  %  1944 
THESE  NEW  BUSINESS  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  LAW  IN  ACTION,  by  R.  R.  Rosenberg List  Price  64  cents 

A  business  law  workbook,  prepared  to  accompany  "American  Business  Law"  or  "The  Law  of  Busi- 
ness," by  the  same  author.     May  be  used  with  any  text. 

-GOVERNMENT  DICTATION,  by  Strong  and  Foote List  Price  80  cents 

A  cross  section  of  dictation,  selected  from  many  government  departments  and  agencies.  Short- 
hand   preview    with    each    take.      Companion    volume  to  "Most-Used   Civil   Service  Terms." 

GREGG  SHORTHAND— DIRECT-APPROACH  METHOD,  by  Odell  &  Stuart     List  Price  $2. 

A  text  for  beginning  shorthand  students.  The  lessons  are  organized  according  to  a  successful 
teaching   plan   developed   by   two   outstanding   business  educators. 

HOW  TO  DO  BILLING  OR  INVOICING,  by  Stern  and  Stern List  Price  60  cents 

A  brief  course  containing  the  necessary  instructions,  illustrations,  and  assignments  for  develop- 
ing basic  skill  in  billing  or  invoicing.  Organized  on  three  levels  of  achievement — minimum,  stand- 
ard, and  maximum.  V?     ■    *       "  *  *  *l 

-THE  LEGAL  SECRETARY,  by  Connelly  and  Maroney List  Price  $1.40 

A  text  containing  a  complete  and  authoritative  description  of  the  duties  of  a  legal  secretary. 
Rich  in  up-to-date  procedures  and  factual  information.  Large  glossary  and  many  illustrations 
of  legal  forms. 

*THE  ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  BUSINESS 

EDUCATION,  by  Strong List  Price  $2.00 

The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  development  of  business  education.  Filled 
with    up-to-date    statistics    of   great    value   to    school  administrators  and  graduate  students. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY— A  COLLEGE  TEXT,  by  John  R.  Gregg List  Price  $1.40 

A  text  for  college  students.  The  student  is  assumed  to  be  employed  and  is  given  instructions  and 
assignments  in  the  various  departments  of  a  typical  business  concern.  An  accompanying  work- 
book   contains    all    assignments    and    business    forms  used  in  the  course. 

Books  Published  Since  January,  1944 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  ADDING  MACHINE,  SELECTIVE  KEYBOARD, 

by  Potter  and  Stern List  Price  60  cents 

A  brief  course  containing  the  necessary  instructions,  illustrations,  and  assignments  for  develop- 
ing basic  skill  in  the  use  of  the  selective  keyboard  type  of  adding  machine.  Organized  on  three 
levels    of   achievement — minimum,    standard,   and   maximum. 

-MOST-USED  ARMY  TERMS,  by  Jontig  and  Swem List  Price  60  cents 

A  pocket-sized  dictionary  containing  5,000  commonly  used  Army  terms,  written  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand. Excellent  for  preinduction  shorthand  classes  and  for  those  engaged  in  stenographic  work 
in  the  Army. 

-OUR  GLOBAL  WORLD,  by  Hankins List  Price  $1.32 

A  brief  geography  for  the  air  age.  For  supplementary  use  in  any  social  science  class.  Beautiful 
9  by  12  format,  with  more  than  100  photographs   and   maps — many   of  them   full   page. 

A  charge  must  be  made  for  sample  copies  of  books  marked  with  asterisk 

THE    GREGG     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Vol.    (9 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO.   MAY.   Hill 


No.  9 


Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 

Association 


The  47th  Annual  Convention  of  thi> 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  April  5-8  in  the  His- 
toric old  Quaker  city,  Philadelphia. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned  by  the 
Local  Committees,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  and  Thomas 
May  Peirce,  Jr.,  Peirce  School  of 
Business  Administration,  with  their 
corps  of  assistants  to  make  all  wel- 
come and  to  catch  that  "brotherly 
love"  atmosphere. 

Large  Attendance 

As  usual  the  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended by  Commercial  Educators  from 
every  corner  of  the  country.  The 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  largest  Commer- 
cial Educators  Association.  It  is  a 
place  where  Commercial  school  men 
can  gather,  have  a  delightful  time, 
and  discuss  many  knotty  problems. 
The  theme  this  year,  "Post  -  War 
Planning  in  Business  Education"  was 
a  vital  one  for  all  Commercial  teach- 
ers, ami  we  are  sure  that  members  of 
the  Association  went  home  to  face 
their  own  situation  with  more  confi- 
dence and  better  equipped  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  problems  which  will 
face  them. 

Served    Faithfully 

All  Committees  worked  long  and 
faithfully  to  make  the  meeting  one  of 
the  best,  and  even  though   times  are 


abnormal,  the  general  opinion  of 
those  in  attendance  was  that  the  Con- 
vention was  a  very  successful  one. 

Speakers 
The  general  session  speakers  for 
the  program  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day included:  Dr.  Gilbert  W.  Mead, 
President,  Washington  College;  E.  H. 
Conarroe,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company;  Robert  0.  Bonnell,  Presi- 
dent, Public  Bank  of  Maryland;  W. 
J.  Hinton,  British  Information  Serv- 
ices; Carl  A.  Gray,  President,  The 
G  r  e  n  b  y  Manuf  acturing  Company. 
Twelve  section  meetings  were  held 
on  Friday. 


Officers 

Officers  and  board  members  elected 
for  the  coming  year  are:  Raymond 
C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Business 
Education,  Newark,  N  e  w  Jersey, 
president;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  McConnell, 
First  Assistant,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus High  School,  New  York,  New 
York,  vice-president;  Bernard  A. 
Shilt,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, Buffalo,  New  York,  secretary; 
Rufus  Stickney,  Head  Instructor  in 
Shorthand,  Boston  Clerical  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  treasurer; 
Sandford  L.  Fisher,  The  Fisher  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  J.  Frank 
Dame,  Supervisor  of  Business  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C;  Jay  W. 
Miller,  Principal,  Goldey  College,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware;  James  W.  Mee- 
han,  Hunter  College,  New  Y'ork,  New 
York;  George  E.  Mumford,  Head  of 
Commercial  Department,  Kensington 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North, 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  yearbook  editor  and  pro- 
gram director;  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  ex-officio  (  r  e  t  i  r  in  g 
president). 


Raymond    C.    Goodfellow 

Pres.  E.  C.  T.  A. 

Newark.    N.   J. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CHECK   UP  ON  YOURSELF 

Penmanship  teachers  generally  agree  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  in  handwriting-  are  se- 
cured when  a  regular  period  each  day  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  handwriting  during  which  time  formal 
drill  is  given  on  letter  forms  and  movement.  Proper  letter  forms  are  shown  and  movement  is  demonstrated  at 
the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Essential  parts  of  the  letters  are  discussed  and  practiced.  Individual,  as  well 
as  class,  instruction   is  given.     Encouragement   and   additional  instruction  is  given  to  each  student  needing  help. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  a  teacher  can  best  teach  that  which  she  herself  can  do  with  some  degree  of  skill  and 
perfection.  In  penmanship,  her  writing  is  closely  copied.  Her  faults,  as  well  as  her  good  qualities,  are  imitated. 
It  is  important  that  the  teacher  be  careful  with  her  writing  at  all  times  on  blackboard  or  paper.  If  you  write 
instructions  for   a   test  which   the   student   can't  read,   what  grade   will  you   give  him? 

12  Point   Writing   Position 

1.  Sit  well  back  in  the  chair,  and  then  lean  forward  until  the  body  is  near,  but  does  not  quite  touch,  the  desk. 
Sit  up — don't  slouch. 

2.  Keep  the  feet  on  the  floor  in  a  comfortable  position. 

3.  The  arms  should  be  on  the  desk  with  the  elbows  extending  about  Vs.  inch  off  the  edge  of  the  desk.  A  slight 
variation   is   permissible,  but  keep  the   elbows   even   and  the  back  fairly  straight. 

4.  Curve  the  first  finger  gracefully  and  rest  it  on  top  of  the  holder  directly  back  of  the  eye  of  the  pen  and 
one  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen.  Keep  the  finger  on  line  with  the  eye  of  the  pen  and  your  pen  will 
write  smoother. 

5.  The  second  finger  should  curve  slightly  and  be  underneath,  supporting  the  penholder.  Cross  holder  at 
base  of  the  nail. 

6.  The  thumb  should  be  placed  against  the  side  of  the  holder.  The  end  of  the  thumb  should  be  back  of  the 
end   of   the   first   finger.     The   thumb   joint   should   not   work   excessively. 

7.  Third  and  fourth  fingers  support  the  hand  and  should  be  doubled  under  naturally.  Glide  on  the  nails  or 
flesh,  but  do  not  turn  hand  over  on  the  side. 

8.  Knuckles  point  to  ceiling.     If  they  point  out  to  side  the  hand  will  turn  over  on  the  side  too  far. 

9.  The  wrist  need  not  be  perfectly  flat,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  point  it  up  rather  than  the  side.  Keep  it 
up  off  the  paper. 

10.  The  holder  should  point  toward  the  shoulder  for  the  right  hand  or  to  the  elbow  for  the  left  hand.  Cross 
holder    at    knuckles    and    slanting    at   about   45    degrees. 

11.  Rest  arm  on  muscles  below  elbow.  Roll  arm  around  on  the  muscles,  keeping  hand  off  paper.  Lower  the 
hand  and  glide  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth   fingers.     Movement  comes  from   the  shoulder. 

12.  The  paper  should  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  body.  For  right  hand  turn  top  of  paper  to  left,  and  for 
left-hand  turn  paper  to  right.  The  right  hand  pulls  strokes  to  center  of  body.  The  left  hand  pulls  to 
the  left  elbow. 


<^y  ^y  <3~r  ^y  ay  ay  <yy  ay  <yy  ay 
Ay  sLpApApAyAyApApApAp 

^f  ^  ^/  <v 


Spaces  in  small  n,  a,  d,  u,  y,  g,  and  p  should  be  the   same.     Test  your  letters. 
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You  can   write  well   if  you   try   hard  enough.     Of  course  you  must  work  intelligently  and  systematically. 


O  Or  C@ 


S)  /   S, 


Watch    spacing,    uniform    slant    and    alignment. 


&L^       <?^     £^     t^'      ^6^       <^^ 


£PL^-   &L^-     i?^     <^C/ 


Compare  t  and  d.    They  are  finished  the  same.    The   oval  in  d  is  the  same  as  in  a.    No  loops  in  t  and  d. 
See  how  freely  you  can  write  this  copy,  but  be  sure  that  each  letter  is  plain. 
This  is  a  review  copy.    Study  it. 


a)iO"x:<f^^ 


Test   the    slant    bv    drawing'   lines    down    the    back    of  each    letter. 


z 


Get  a   good   swing  to  the   right.    Glide   freely  and  produce    snappy    looking-   writing — the    kind    business   men 
like  to  see. 


V- 


# 


'S) 


0 


Learn  to  write  the  months  and  days  of  the  week  so   that   you   can   improve   the   daily    written    papers    in   all 
classes. 
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y^irT^ir 


s^Z^&~7>Cs' 


When   the   hand   turns   over   on   the    side  the  movement    is   slowed    up    and   the    work   becomes    more   labored. 
Keep  the  hand  up  on  the  little  fingers. 


All   letters   should   slant   on   the   same   direction.     Pull  the  down  strokes  down  toward  the  center  of  the  body. 


A  J)        <*       A      *) 


Ee  careful   with   small   details.    They   are   important. 


T^r^T  ^r-r  tjtttttt 


Get  the  back  of  your  letters  straight  and  firm. 


If  you  have  trouble  with  letters  try  a  movement  exercise. 
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tPZ^^k^z^^Ce^^^- 


■  ~^^^zs,    cz^z^tt^ 


"  -  -  ■" 


A  careful  checkup  of  position  should  be  made  at  this   time.     Don't  grip  the  holder. 
Check  all  of  your  letters  to  find  the  weakest  ones.      Practice    difficult    letters    separately. 


To  test   size,  draw  dotted  line  across  tops  of  all  letters   of   same   class 
To   test   slant,  draw   pencil  down  through  the  backs   of  each  letter. 


'aCtr* 


^y ■  &^5i<sc<dsts. 


Is  the  line  the  same  shade,  showing  no  heavy  or  light  lines? 

To   test   legibility,   cover   all   but   one   letter.      If   you   can   read   it   without  the   other  letters   it  is   legible. 
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Five  Challenges  For  Our  Schools 


It  now  appears  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  will  have  another  chance 
to  make  good.  Our  Russian  allies  have 
passed  the  old  Polish  border.  The 
deadly  bomber  raids  over  the  Conti- 
nent continue.  We  gain  ground  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  edge  our  way 
up  the  Italian  Peninsula.  The  full- 
scale  invasion  of  the  Continent  may 
soon  be  a  reality.  Although  the  en 
of  the  war  is  not  yet  clearly  in  sight, 
Fascism  in  Italy  has  suffered  damag- 
ing and  perhaps  mortal  blows.  Be- 
fore long,  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  may 
be  only  a  cruel  memory.  The  Japan- 
ese war  lords  already  have  their  doom 
sealed. 

When  peace  comes,  however,  we 
must  put  full  attention  on  the  des- 
perately difficult  problems  of  boom 
and  depression,  race  and  religious  in- 
tolerance, class  conflict,  prevention  of 
future  wars,  improved  citizenship, 
equalization  of  educational  opportun- 
ity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  amount 
of  responsibility  which  schools  should 
have  for  the  solution  or  amelioration 
of  these  problems.  But  one  million 
teachers  and  thirty  million  students 
are  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  carrying  out  what  is,  above  all, 
an  educational  process.  Many  edu- 
cators believe  that  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  have  participated  far 
too  little  in  civic  processes.  We  have 
not  done  enough  to  develop  an  in- 
formed electorate.  We  have  not  ade- 
quately inspired  in  our  graduates  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mon good.  We  have  accepted  cur- 
rent and  common  ideals  of  what  con- 
stituted success  in  life,  and  have 
trained  our  students  for  that  kind  of 
success.  We  have  failed  to  be  crit- 
ical of  goals  that  were  both  exces- 
sively material  and  excessively  indi- 
vidualistic. We  tried  to  do  what  was 
expected  of  us,  but  we  did  not  criti- 
cize and  evaluate  these  expectations. 
Too    often   we    asked    "What   do   you 


From  The  News  Letter  published 
by  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Editors — Edgar  Dale 
and   I.   Keith   Tyler. 

want?"  instead  of  "What  do  you 
need?" 

Our  American  schools  can  do  far 
more  toward  solving  some  of  these 
problems  than  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators commonly  believe.  But  edu- 
cators must  have  more  faith  in  edu- 
cation. Schools  must  be  less  isolated 
from  the  active  concerns  of  the  com- 
munity. Teachers  must  be  more 
courageous,  more  actively  interested 
in  what  is  happening  in  the  world, 
ready  to  face  many  new  challenges 
— five   of   which    are    presented   here. 

Challenge  No.  1. — We  must  Equal- 
ize Educational  Opportunity.  There 
are  still  glaring  educational  inequal- 
ities which  need  to  be  corrected.  City 
children  often  have  better  schools 
than  do  rural  children.  White  chil- 
dren have  better  schools  than  Negro 
children.  Wealthy  suburbs  usually 
have  better  schools  than  factory  dis- 
tricts. 

Furthermore,  family  income  and 
family  status  have  a  far  greater  in- 
fluence in'  determining  who  goes  to 
college  than  does  ability.  Just  as 
many  bright  students  don't  go  to 
college  as  do  go.     And  it  is  the  child 


CHALLENGE   IN    HAND- 
WRITING 

The  boys  who  can  operate 
ships,  airplanes,  guns,  tanks 
and  all  the  other  complicated 
equipment  of  war  prove  that 
they  have  enough  coordination 
to  iearn  to  write  providing  our 
schools  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Handwriting  is  used  daily  in 
every  important  job.  We  must 
teach  our  boys  and  girls  to 
write  easily   and   legibly. 

Editor. 


of  the  laboring  man,  the  farmer,  or 
the  unskilled  worker  who  usually 
does  not  go.  Indeed,  in  one  large 
Ohio  city,  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  from  one  high  school  go 
to  college,  while  65  per  cent  go  from 
another  high  school  in  the  same  city. 
There  is  little  or  no  difference  in 
their  ability,  but  in  the  first  case  the 
children  are  from  working  class  fam- 
ilies and  in  the  other  the  parents  arc 
professional  people. 

Isn't  it  significant  that  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  examples  of  the  equal- 
izing of  educational  opportunity  was 
made  in  Louisiana  by  Huey  Long,  a 
demagogue  and  a  dictator?  He  saw 
to  it  that  free  textbooks  were  pro- 
vided, expanded  college  housing  fa- 
cilities by  building  dormitories  unde: 
the  football  stadium,  Provided  many 
scholarships.  Would  not  the  public 
welfare  be  served  by  lowering  or 
abandoning  college  tuition,  and  pro- 
viding scholarships  and  inexpensive 
housing  to  the  thousands  of  blight 
students  who  do  not  now  go  to  col- 
lege? Can't  we  do  this  now,  or  shall 
we  wait  until  it  is  a  plank  in  some 
demagogue's  platform? 

Challenge  No.  2. — Our  Schools  Can 
Help  Remotivate  American  Living. 
A  high-school  principal  recently  told 
me  that  he  had  just  completed  a 
study  of  the  male  members  of  a 
former  graduating  class,  and  that  a 
surprisingly  large  proportion  of  them 
had  "made  good."  By  this  he  meant, 
of  course,  that  they  had  "made  good" 
financially.  He  had  collected  infor- 
mation as  to  their  income,  but  he 
did  not  find  out  if  they  were  excel- 
lent fathers,  intelligent  voters,  active 
church  members,  or  able  community 
leaders. 

Public  education  should  be  for  the 
public  good.  Democracy  will  break 
down  unless  most  of  its  citizens  are 
willing  to  share  their  abilities,  con- 
tribute them  to  the  common  good. 
Indeed,    many    of   the    deficiencies    in 
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A   Handwriting  Challenge   To   Teachers.    Can   you  write  as  good  as  the  above?    You  cannot  expect  to  teach 
well   that  which   you   yourself   cannot  do. 
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the  war  effort  can  be  traced  to  the 
willingness  of  individuals  to  make 
selfish  individual  pains  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  welfare. 

Why  shouldn't  schools  and  colleges 
now  go  through  their  curricula  and 
their  textbooks  and  ask  a  simple 
question  about  this  material:  What 
does  this  have  to  do  with  the  com- 
mon good,  the  public  welfare?  Does 
this  competency  or  that  skill  help 
improve  the  living  of  all  people,  or 
does  it  merely  enable  certain  persons 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  others? 

It  will  be  rioted  that  these  are 
moral  questions  which  are  particu- 
larly appropriate  in  time  of  war. 
What  would  happen  to  the  quality  of 
community  life  if  we  accepted  this 
challenge    of   Justice    Holmes? 

We  accept  our  destiny  to  work,  to 
fight,  to  die  for  ideal  aims.  At  the 
grave  of  a  hero  who  has  done  these 
things,  we  end,  not  with  sorrow  at 
the  inevitable  loss,  but  with  the  con- 
tagion of  his  courage;  and  with  a 
kind  of  desperate  joy  we  get  back 
into  the   fight. 

Challenge  No.  3. — We  Must  Teach 
Students  to  Think.  Isn't  it  signifi- 
cant that  a  great  newspaper,  The 
New  York  Times,  and  an  able  his- 
torian, Allan  Nevins,  should  lend 
their  names  and  active  support  to 
a  test  in  the  field  of  history  which 
deals  entirely  in  historical  facts,  40 
per  cent  of  which  do  not  even  appear 
in  the  recent  history  textbook  by 
Nevins  and  Commager?  Further, 
mere  possession  of  historical  facts  is 
no  guarantee  that  an  individual  will 
be  able  to  think  clearly  with  these 
facts,  nor  is  it  any  indication  that 
this  historical -mindedness  will  be 
translated  into  active,  responsible 
citizenship.  You  cannot  think  with- 
out facts,  but  you  can  learn  facts 
without   thinking. 

Are  students  in  our  geography 
classes  daily  confronted  with  prob- 
lems which  require  geographic  prin- 
ciples to  solve,  or  are  they  memoriz- 


ing long  lists  of  products  of  various 
countries?  Take  a  look  at  some  of 
your  monthly  tests  or  final  examina- 
tions. Could  they  be  passed  by  an 
able  memorizer,  or  do  they  really  re- 
quire  critical  thought? 

The  world  is  full  of  mathematical, 
scientific,  historical,  and  grammat- 
ical facts.  One  can  never  master 
them  all.  And  since  we  tend  to  for- 
get those  things  which  we  do  not 
regularly  use,  it  becomes  futile  to 
memorize  facts  outside  a  problem 
context.  Facts  aren't  taught  unless 
they  are  thought.  Teachers  become 
impatient  with  students  who  forget 
what  they  were  "taught."  But  we 
all  forget  what  we  do  not  use,  or 
what  we  did  not  understand  in  the 
first   place. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made 
in  developing  tests  of  ability  to  think 
critically.  They  include  such  abil- 
ities as  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fact  and  an  assumption,  ap- 
plying principles  to  new  situations, 
drawing  sound  inferences  from  data, 
recognizing  common  fallacies  in 
thinking.  The  ability  to  think 
straight  might  well  be  a  big  inte- 
grating core  of  all  school  work.  We 
need    the    thinking    approach    to    all 


In  the  Post-war  times  competi- 
tion will  be  keen  and  one  must 
produce. 

One  of  the  daily  acts  which 
must  be  performed  by  all  is 
Handwriting. 

Let  us  teach  every  boy  and  girl 
to   write   well. 


learning,    not    the    factual    approach. 

Challenge  No.  I. — Schools  Have  a 
Very  Definite  Responsibility  for 
Building  Reading,  Radio,  and  Motion- 
Picture  Tastes.  All  schools  will  agree 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  for 
developing  reading  tastes,  but  it  is 
the  exceptional  school  which  does 
anything  about  building  tastes  in 
the  field  of  radio  and  motion  pic- 
tures. Educators  must  realize  that 
listening  and  looking  are  two  sig- 
nificant ways  in  which  new  experi- 
ence is  acquired,  that  students  must 
learn  to  be  good  listeners  and  crit- 
ical viewers  as  well  as  good  readers. 
Radio  and  the  movies  do  have  cer- 
tain deficiencies  as  compared  with 
reading.  Their  use  requires  exten- 
sive equipment,  and  repetition  and 
re-checking  are  not  as  easy  as  with 
reading.  They  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  group  rather  than  to  in- 
dividual use.  But  both  movies  and 
radio  possess  a  warmth,  a  power  of 
emotional  arousal,  that  is  invaluable 
in   the   educational    process. 

Further,  there  is  great  democratic 
power  that  can  be  generated  when 
we  learn  as  a  group,  thus  obtaining 
a  collective  as  well  as  an  individual 
response.  Radio  transcriptions  may 
be  purchased,  or  broadcasts  may  be 
recorded  off  the  air,  thus  making  any 
radio  program  available  at  any  de- 
sired time  during  the  school  day. 
Persons  who  have  been  in  touch  with 
what  the  armed  services  and  wartime 
industry  are  doing  to  develop  skill 
and  orientation  films  will  realize  the 
great  possibilities  of  motion  pictures 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  school   and  college. 

Teachers  colleges  and  colleges  of 
education  must  provide  heln  to 
schools  in  using  radio  and  the 
movies.  Some  unusually  rewarding 
experiments  in  the  use  of  records 
and  films  in  teacher  education  have 
been  carried  on  at  The  Ohio  State 
University  during  the  past  year. 
(Continued  on  page   17) 


STANDARD    LETTER    FORMS 


cl^sc  ^y&  ^j-  ^v7  qvc-^  9?ts 


^r 


^t/ 


T  T 


The  above  alphabet  by  the  Editor  is  a  Standard  Alphabet.  The  letter  forms  are  standard  and  if  these  forms 
are  taught  to  all  children  it  will  facilitate  the  teaching  and  reading  of  handwriting.  Freak  letters  or  forms 
which   are  uncommon   to   the   public  are  difficult  to  read. 
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EIGHTY-TWO  YEARS  YOUNG 

L.  M.  Kelchner  recently  celebrated 
his  82nd  birthday.  We  wonder  if 
there  is  another  person  anywhere  to- 
day that  age  who  can  equal  the  ac- 
companying flourish.  If  there  is,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  them  and  to 
see    specimens    to    prove   their   claim. 


Mr.  Kelchner,  who  resides  at  5002 
Wallingford  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, did  not  send  these  specimens 
for  reproduction.  In  fact,  they  were 
sent  to  us  by  one  of  our  friends,  E. 
E.  Hippensteel  of  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Mr.   Kelchner   and  his  work. 


Examine  the  lines  carefully.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  smoothness 
and  quality.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Kelchner  on  his  exceptional  skill  and 
his  ability  to  maintain  that  high 
standard   for   so   many   years. 

Let's  all  send  L.  M.  Kelchner  a 
card  or  letter  of  congratulations. 


Flourish  by  L.  M.  Kelchner  who   passed    his    82nd    milestone. 


The  Educator 
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SUMMER   TRAINING 

Vacation  time  is  near — a  time  when 
we  all  like  to  get  away  from  our 
regular  routine  work  and  be  free  to 
relax  and  recharge  our  store  of  en- 
ergy. Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  va- 
cation during  ordinary   times. 

These  are  trying  times  for  most 
persons  and  many  will  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  regular  summer  vaca- 
tion. Many  will  spend  their  time  in 
war  plants  and  others  on  farms. 
Those  of  you  who  are  teaching  can 
attend  summer  school  and  prepare 
to  do  a  better  job  of  teaching.  At 
the  same  time  you  can  relax  and 
have   plenty   enjoyment  and   exercise. 

Teachers  should  think  of  their  pro- 
fessional training  and  future  service 
when  planning  their  vacations.  There 
are  many  summer  schools  ideally 
equipped  to  furnish  recreation  and 
relaxation  and  at  the  same  time  help 
you  to  inject  new  ideas,  new  meth- 
ods, greater  skill  and  more  confi- 
dence  into   your  teaching. 

The  expenses  at  a  summer  school 
will  be  less  than  you  would  spend  at 
a  pleasure  resort.  The  soundest  in- 
vestment is  in  your  own  education. 
Bank  accounts  may  come  and  go,  but 
education  and  skill  will  help  you  to 
better  handle  any  situation  which 
may  arise  in  post-war  times. 

If  you  cannot  leave  your  home, 
spend  part  of  your  time  in  study. 
There  are  books  and  correspondence 
courses  which  will  heln  you.  If  you 
are  sincere  and  work  intelligently 
you  can  make  this  summer  a  profita- 
ble one  and  still  get  a  sun  tan. 

Let's  spend  a  sensible  vacation  im- 
proving ourselves  mentally,  physi- 
callv,    and    skillfully. 


SPECIMENS  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIV- 
ED FROM  THE  FOLLOWING 

REN  MEN: 

L.  L.  Newbj 

c/o  Oval  &  Koster 

700-800  W.  Wash.  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  lvey   L.  Smith 

2  West  53rd  &  Main 

Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 
\.  Skillman 

3658  Indiana  Ave. 

Chicago  15,  Illinois. 
R.  E.  Grissom 

Okemah,  Oklahoma. 
K.  R.  Bowman 

Gazelle,  California. 
J.  P.  Savallo 

P.  O.  Box  202 

Grand  Saline,  Texas. 
Some  specimens  of  flourishing  have 
been   received   from   T.   C.   Patterson, 
361   East  Main,  Duquoin,  Illinois. 


A   TRIBUTE  TO  CLYDE  B.   EDGE- 
WORTH— TEACHER,    SUPER- 
VISOR,  FRIEND 

A  friend  of  mine  departed  today 
On  his  last  journey,  forever  to  stay 

Amid  the  confines  of  the  blessed, 
Relieved  from  pain  and  now  attest. 

For  years  we  wove  a  tie  that  binds 
While  breaking  bread  or  improving 
minds. 

He  was  so  helpful,  so  sincere, 
Ready  to  praise  and  banish  fear. 

As  on  my  way  I  trudge  this  earth, 

In  days   of  sorrow   and  of  mirth, 
I  know  I'll  meet  you  at  the  end 
Of    the    road    that    leads    to    you, 
dear   friend. 

— Michael   Leipholz. 


1    AM    NOT   POOR 

I  am  not  poor 

So  long  as  sunsets 

Gild  the  Western  Sky, 

And  flowers  bloom 

Each  spring  about  my  door, 

I  am  not  poor. 

I  am  not  poor 

So  long  as  friends  are  true, 

And   music   charms   my   soul 

Youth  may  vanish, 

And  I  grow  old, 

Yet  this  one  thing  I  know 

I  am  not  poor. 

I  am  not  poor 

While  Heavens  are  blue, 

And  bright  stars  stud  the  skies. 

And  roses  scent  the  air 

At  early  dawn, 

While  children  play 

Upon   the  grassy  lawn, 

I  am  not  poor. 

I  am  not  poor 

Though  I  may  not  have  a  cent, 

If  in  my  soul,  there  be 

The  riches  of  a  sweet  content. 

A  steadfast  hope 

Which  cannot  fade  away, 

This  evening  now 

But  I  can  plainly  see, 

Beyond  life's  want  and  misery 

The  joys  that  are  to  be 

I  am  not  poor. 

— M.  H.  Lockyear 


Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  the 
Great  Bend,  Kansas,  Public  School 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
W.  French. 


BUY   WAR   BONDS 


A  beautiful  flourish  made  some  years  ago  by  M.  B.  Moore.  Have  you  noticed  how  much  flourishing  is  be- 
ing used  today  in  the  large  magazines?  Most  of  it.  however,  is  not  nearly  as  skillfully  done  as  the  flourishes 
which   penmen   have   made. 
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Manuscript  Writing 


Bv    Mabel   Anderson 


I 


This  manuscript  is  part  of  work  sent  in  for  criticism  by  Josephine  Groff,  710  Sunnyview  Avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Miss  Groff,  together  with  many  other  teachers  in  Dayton,  is  preparing  herself  to  teach  manuscript  more 
efficiently.     Manuscript  is  used  in  the  Dayton  schools  in   the  first  and  second  grades. 

This  specimen  was  originally  ten  inches  long  and  was  reduced  almost  one-half.  It  is  of  a  qualitr/  which  is 
turned  out  by  many  of  the  Dayton  teachers.  Notice  the  regularity  of  spacing,  the  clear-cut  forms,  and  how  each 
word  stands  out  clearly  try  itself. 

This  type  of  writing  is  easy  for  the  first  grade  student  to  master,  and  many  find  it  much  easier  than  cur- 
sive writing,  for  the  student  can  make  one  letter,  raise  the  pen  and  rest  before  going  on  to  the  next  letter,  while 
in  cursive  writing  the  hand  swings  from  one  letter  to  the  other  without  stopping  until  the  word  is  completed.  To 
the  first  grader,  cursive  writing  is  a  skilled  act. 

Teachers  generally  who  are  using  manuscript  are  well  pleased  with  the  results.  There  are  many  argu- 
ments for  and  against  manuscript  writing,  and  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  teachers  turning  out  such  neat, 
plain  manuscript. 


Second  Grade   Handwriting 


/    // 


iMZ/ZJ^ZJ2M££ 


-    - 


/ 


-A 


<7 


/ 


0 


//  /J 


// 


After  writing  stories  select  the  difficult  words  to  practice.  Rest  all  letters  on  the  base  line.  Get  daylight 
in  the  loops. 

The  p  is  taller  than  i.  Finish  each  letter  upward.  Do  not  crowd  your  work.  Can  you  read  every  letter? 
Trr/  it  by  covering  up  all  but  one  letter  at  a  time.     Use  large  pencil  and  keep  writing  large. 


The  Educator 
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Talks  On  Engrossing  and  Illumination 


PARCHMENT  AS  AN  ENGROSS- 
ING MATERIAL 

Parchment  is  a  sheepskin  and  not 
a   paper. 

Some  tough  papers  have  been 
named  "parchment"  or  "parchment- 
ized  nailers,"  but  the  term  "parch- 
ment" applied  to  paper  is  a  mis- 
nomer, the  name  undoubtedly  having 
been  applied  to  the  paper  maker's 
efforts  to  produce  a  paper  of  smooth, 
tough    and    enduring   character. 

Genuine  parchment  prepared  from 
the  fresh,  untanned  hides  of  sheep, 
under  favored  conditions  of  storage 
is  considered  an  everlasting  material. 

It,  like  paper,  can  be  destroyed  by 
dampness,  rot,  fire  and  ravages  of 
insects  and  rodents.  Mice  iust  love 
it,  so  if  you  order  in  quantity,  store 
safely.  A  mouse  is  just  as  aot  as 
not  to  eat  right  down  through  the 
middle  of  a  pack  of  parchment.  Sup- 
pliers sometimes  resort  to  tin-lined 
boxes  for  storage. 

Nearly  all  the  parchment  u^ed  in 
America  comes  from  England.  The 
English  factories  seem  to  center  near 
London  (or  did  before  the  war)  and 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  skins  have  in  many  in- 
stances had  the  trade  or  art  taught 
to  them  bv  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. Dressing  of  the  skins  was 
original^  done  in  monastaries  by  the 
monks   themselves. 

The  use  of  narchment  of  a  thick, 
crude  sort  can  be  t'aced  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  also  to  the  early  Hebrews. 
The  use  of  parchment  is  also  attrib- 
uted to  Eumenes  II  of  Pergamum  as 
early  as  197-158  B.C.  whence  the 
name  "Parchment"  derives. 

Parchment  is  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  sheepskin,  which  is  stripped 
from  the  outer  hide,  except  in  the 
ease  of  lambs.  This  skin  or  mem- 
brane is  stretched  on  a  crude  frame 
and  with  a  semi-circular  skiving  or 
paring  knife  the  fatty  particles  and 
protruding  bits  of  skin  are  pared 
away  and  the  skins  are  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried.  The  operation  is 
considered  a  highly  skillful  one  and 
acquired  only  through  long  practice. 

The  finished  skins  are  then  graded 
and  various  sizes  of  rectangular  sec- 
tions are  cut  out  of  the  perfect  parts 
of  the  skins  which  are  then  marketed 
in  packages  of  GO  skins  called  "Rolls." 

Parchment  has  been  scarce  for  a 
while  and  this  scarcity  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  necessity  of  using 
sheepskins  (with  the  wool  on)  for 
aviators  caps  and  jackets  in  this 
World  War. 

There  is  a  right  or  smooth  working 
side  to  parchment  which  is  the  inner 
side  of  the  skin.  The  wrong  or  hair 
side  is  grained  slightly  or  pebbled, 
that  side  being  next  to  the  wool.  Hair 
follicles  do  not  however  show  dis- 
tinctly. 

When  engrossing  a  book  or  "al- 
bum" this  wrong  side  sometimes  must 
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Designing,   Engrossing,    Engraving, 
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be  used,  particularly  if  pages  are 
folded  and  bound  into  the  cover  with 
a  ribbon.  In  this  case  the  "wrong" 
side  of  the  parchment  may  be  gently 
sandpapered  with  a  very  fine  sandpa- 
per or  steel  wool  of  a  very  fine  tex- 
ture, to  smooth  the  surface  in  order 
to  work  on  it.  As  a  general  rule  th( 
skin  will  be  found  to  be  of  such 
smoothness  and  fine  texture  that  only 
the  usual  pouncing  is  required  to 
work   on    it. 

Should  it  be  found  that  the  "wrong" 
side  of  the  parchment  is  not  smooth 
enough  to  work  upon  and  sandpaper- 
ing or  steel  wooling  has  had  to  be 
resorted  to  that  a  "slickness"  has 
developed  in  which  case  pouncing  i.e. 
rubbing  a  powder  into  the  skin  will 
impart  good  working  qualities. 

Various  pounce  powders  are  used 
by  engrossers  and  their  purposes  are 
to  absorb  or  "kill"  the  grease  which 
make  writing  difficult,  and  also  to 
impart  a  slight  grain  or  tooth  to  the 
skin. 

Ink  retardant  powders  are  usually 
powdered  Alum,  Pumice  Powder 
(dental  grade)  or  powdered  Whiting. 
For  use  on  the  "right"  or  smooth 
side  of  the  skin,  which  frequently 
will  be  found  to  be  greasy  and  ink 
repellant,  the  pounce  powders  most 
frequently  employed  are  Whiting 
(French  chalk)  Fuller's  Earth,  Mag- 
nesium Carbonate.  Pipe  Clay  or  even 
Talcum  Powder.  If  none  of  these  is 
handy,  rub  the  surface  of  the  paixh- 
ment  with  a  piece  of  Art  Gum.  This 
also  is  effective  in  removing  grease. 
A  good  way  to  remove  pounce  pow- 
der after  engrossing  is  to  wipe  your 
parchment  with  a  piece  of  soft  clean 
chamois. 

A  good  way  to  apply  pounce  pow- 
der is  with  a  small  wad  of  surgical 
grade  cotton  or  with  a  buffer  made 
of  a  square  of  clean  cloth  or  felt  from 
an  old  hat  either  of  which  have  been 
rolled  into  a  tight  roll  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  about  three  inches 
long  (to  be  grasped  as  a  handle),  the 
whole  whipped  round  and  round  with 
thin  string. 


POSITIONS 

There    are 

positions    open 

for 

experienced 

and     inexperie 

need 

engrossers. 

Opportunities 

are 

always  gooc 

for  those  who 

can 

do  high  class   penwork   and 

en- 

grossing.     The     Educator 

will 

gladly  help 

you  free  of  charge 

in   seeking 

i    position. 

Editor 

The  end  of  this  tool  is  cut  cleanly 
across  to  make  a  square  end  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  a  single 
edged   razor  blade. 

This  tool  may  now  be  dipped  in 
pounce  powder  and  applied  or  rubbed 
on  the  section  of  the  parchment  to  be 
lettered  or  otherwise  worked  on.  Do 
not  pounce  too  much  of  the  parch- 
ment at  one  time,  as  upon  standing, 
the  grease  after  awhile  appeal 
again  on  the  surface  and  repouncing 
must  be  resorted  to. 

Too  generous  pouncing  especially 
with  Magnesium  Carbonate  will 
make  ink  strike  through  the  parch- 
ment  and  even  "creep." 

ANDREW    ROLLER. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with 
erasures  on   parchment. 


FIVE  CHALLENGES  FOR  OUR 
SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page   13) 

Challenge  No.  5.  —  Schools  Must 
Improve  Their  Teaching.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  how  well  schools  have  met  the 
challenge  of  the  war.  I  believe  that 
the  American  soldier  has  shown  a 
flexibility  and  an  adaptability  that 
is  characteristic  of  and  a  product  of 
our  American  public  school  system. 
We  could  not  have  built  our  great 
industrial  and  military  power  within 
a  scant  two  or  three  years  without 
the  help  of  a  great  educational 
system. 

But  having  said  all  this,  we  can 
still  agree  that  our  schools  must  be 
much  better.  Scientific  investiga- 
tions during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  shown  us  how  to  teach 
most  school  subjects  much  better 
than  we  really  do  teach  them.  For 
example,  G.  T.  Buswell,  noted  read- 
ing authority  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  recently  suggested  that 
the  average  reading  speed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  high  school  be  raised 
from  the  present  norm  of  300  words 
per  minute  to  400  words  per  minute. 
He  says  that: 

Experiments  in  the  laboratory 
show  that  such  an  increase  is  en- 
tirely within  the  range  of  possibility, 
that  there  are  no  serious  dangers  of 
any  kind  which  would  accompany  it, 
and  that  comprehension  need  not  suf- 
fer from  such  a  change.  (Adapting 
Reading  Programs  to  Wartime  Needs. 
p.   250.) 

Three  programs  of  action  are  pos- 
sible for  improving  teaching.  We 
can  eliminate  dead  wood  in  the  cur- 
riculum, material  that  simply  doesn't 
function  in  the  life  of  the  student. 
We  can  use  improved  teaching  meth- 
ods and  materials,  such  as  films. 
slides,  charts,  models,  field  trips, 
group  discussions.  And  we  can  bet- 
ter integrate  what  should  be  taught 
by  using  a  problem-solving,  critical 
thinking   approach. — Edgar  Dale. 
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Letter  Forms 

X.X<X<X/3f3X3^73BcXC 

&  j3    -%>    &    ©  X)  J)    &    &    &    X  X 

T    7   X   X~  X    G~   g    $   X   J2,    X  X 

//  X^  -X+    X    X    JV-    9^    X    /    J  J 

X    X  J-     0     €    X  XC     X    7C    JX  DC 

l  x  X  x  £.  xt   m>    X   in  xkrL 

7i  jl  o  aoo^px^pxa 

D  X  Q  X     X  XZ  X     71    72    J 

X  X  X  jX  X  7~JT  c7     X    U      It 

lc  °X  1/  X  X    X    X    X  X  <X-    W- 

H-  Z  X  DC     SI      If    X 


The  Educator  urges  the  use  of  the  Standard  Alphabet  presented  on  page  13.  However,  those  who  are  not 
teaching  and  who  prefer  other  styles  will  find  many  usable  forms  above. 

These  letters  were  made  by  C.  P.  Zaner  and  they  are  good  sensible,  easily  read  forms.  They  are  simple 
and  the  foundation   of  the  letter   is  not  obscured  by  unnecessary  strokes. 

Many  educators  feel  that  teachers  whose  handwriting  is  set  up  as  a  model  for  imitation  should  avoid  in- 
dividuality, and  that  standard  letter  forms  are  much  preferred.  However,  bookkeepers,  and  office  workers  whose 
writing  is  for  purposes  other  than  copy  work  naturally  have  more  leeway  in  style.  The  main  thing  with  them 
is  speed  and  readability. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 

Copies  by   Well-Known  Penmen 
Collected  and  Edited  by  The  Educator  Staff 

Roundhand  is  one  of  the  most  usable  styles  an  engrosser  can  master.  One  penman  recently  wrote  that 
he  finds  roundhand  in  great  demand  in  his  community  and  he  is  planning  to  strengthen  that  branch  of  his 
work.  Roundhand  can  be  written  under  many  conditions  where  Ornamental  writing  or  other  free-hand  styles 
cannot  be  executed.  It  is  a  sure  style  and  rarely  ever  do  good  script  writers  spoil  a  piece  of  work  because  of 
making  poor  letters  which  will  not  pass  on  the  job.  They  may  mispell  a  word  and  get  a  name  wrong,  but  they 
are  sine  of  getting  a  fair  letter  form.  Script  is  therefore  one  style  that  you  can  do  365  days  in  a  year  unless 
you   are    terribly    sick   or   crippled. 

Become  a  real  student  of  script  and  it  will  pay  you.  Study  the  details  such  as  uniformity  of  downstrokes, 
turns,   angles,   slant,   spacing,   height,   etc. 

Two  positions  were  opened  recently  requiring  the  ability  to  write  script.  Are  you  preparing  yourself  so 
that    you   can   write   the   type   of   penmanship   which   has   a  cash  market? 


-  /r/yr, 


Alphabet   by  H.  G.  Healey 
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hank  Q$ob  evcr^ 

mormng  wfyen  yougcX 
xxp  tkatyou  l>ive  some 
rf)txuj  to  5o  t^ar  bay 
wi>tcl)  nutsr  be  fcotte 
wI)cti>cryou  like  tt  or 
not:  £&emg  forced  tt> 
work  and  forced  to  ^o 
vo\trke$r will  Wee5  m 
you  a  i)urt6refc  Vtrfues^ 
wfytd)  tiye  tdle  never 
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By  Jewell  Bethel,  a  1939  Zanerian,  a  skilled  engrosser  now  in  the  armed  services 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow    this  course  and   improve  your  skill   in   business   writing. 


OVALS   AND  PARALLEL  LINES 


Last  month  we  called  your  attention  to  the  import 
have  improved  the  ovals  in  our  letters. 

This  month  let  us  consider  parallel  lines.  Wherev 
lines  running  the  same  direction.  As  an  example,  all 
creates  discord  which  is  unattractive.  All  upstrokes  sh 
between  beginning  and  ending  strokes.  Watch  the  e 
other.      They   are    parts   of   ovals   and   should   be    parallel. 

Examine  the   parallel   effect   in  the  capital   letters. 
<i   and  S  you  have  outstanding  parallel   lines.     Are  your 
thiiiK   to   work   for   and    improve.     There   are   parallel   str 

Practice  the  material  in  this  lesson  over  and  over. 
some   of  your  efforts. 


ance   of  ovals.      Let   us    review   the   ovals   and    see    if   we 

er   possible   fret   a    parallel   effect.     There   is   harmony   in 

downstrokes    should    be    parallel.      One    stroke    off    slant 

ould   also   have   a    uniform    slant.      Get   a    parallel   effect 

nd   stroke  of  one  word  and   the  beginning:  stroke  of  an- 

Especially  the  combinations  of  letters.  In  the  capital 
lines  parallel  in  your  letters?  If  not,  you  have  some- 
okes  in  every  letter.     See  if  you  can  find  them. 

Work  for  a   liuht  touch  and  a  free  swing.     Let  us  see 


read  and  ponder.  Said  lie,  J  am  in  business*  because  —  business  is 
made  up  of  opportunities  for  great  sacrifice!?  and  great  accomplishments. 
3t  is  the  most  absorbing  occupation  <m  earth.  —  Jt  necessitates  —  the  car 

rving  through  —  against  all  obstacles —  to  a  final  accomplishment. 

I>ts  greatest  pleasure  lies  in  doing  something  to  help  others  to  help  them- 

Jn  such  altruistic  philanthropy  'till*.  *Jircstonc  id  constantly  engaged. 
Hotable  attesting  monuments  thereto  are  the  ^kron  factory  recreational 
facilities  he  has-  created,  including  a  fullv  equipped  gymnasium,  bowling 
alleys,  swimming  pools-,  a  commodious  library,  an  auditorium  having  a  ca- 
pacity for  two  thousand,  ^nd,  surpassing  all  else,  beautiful  SRrcsfcme 
parfeT  platted  with  boulevards,  churches,  schools  and  playgrounds,  and 
dotted  with  over  a  thousand  pretty  and  attractive  homes.     Ju  thus  con 
dueinci  to  the  happiness  of" those  about  him,  by  enriching  their  home  life,  their 
social  lite,  and  their  church  life,  'lllr.  tHrcstone  ever  finds  his  chief  delight. 

Clccordingbe.  for  his  praiseworthy  success  as  cultivator  of  rubber  m 
tropical  lands,  for  his  outstanding  achievements  as  designer  and  perfceter 
of  numerous  distinctive  and  popular  contributions  to  automotive  progress;  for 
his  far-seeing  and  practical  vision,  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and  loftiness  of 
mind,  his  indomifabe  courage  and  will  to  succeed;  for  his  wisdom  and  admin- 
istrative ability,  for  bis  largeness  of  heart  and  nobility  of  character  and. not 
least,  for  his  implicit  faith  in  6od  and  his  absorbing  interest  in  his  fcllewm.m 
the  Spcnccrian  School  of  Commerce,  Recounts  and  '.Finance  esteems  it  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  present  to  its  eminent  alumnus, 'lllr.  RarveyS.  iR  resume. 
President  of  the  LKrestoue  iRre  and  '"Rubber  Company,  this 

Scroti  of  Distinction 

J)n  witness  whereof  iJbc  Spcnccrian  School  Company  lias  caused  its 
corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  and  these  presents  to  be  signed  bv  its" 
President,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  chine,  in  the  year  of  our  Cord,  om  thou 
sand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 


c^>.  y/t 


The  second  of  the  series  of  "The  White  Vine"  designed  by  the  late  S.  E.  Leslie, 
us  by  C.  A.  Barnett,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  original  was  loaned  to 
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LIES    (FALSEHOODS.    MISREI'RK- 
SENTATIONS) 

Brief   Definit ions 

By  JAMES  D.  TODD 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1.  Diversionary  lie — usually  accom- 
panied by  a  pony,  where  atten- 
tion is  attracted  some  other 
place,  by  related  or  unrelated 
matter,  while  sneaking  the  lie 
through. 

2.  Deceptive  lie — where  truth  and 
falsehood  are  m  i  x  e  d  ,  usually 
more  truth  than  falsehood,  very 
deceiving  and  hard  to  identify. 

3.  Assumer's  lie — any  outburst  or 
blatant  assertion  expected  to  be 
received  as  the  truth,  usually 
what  is  wanted  to  be  true  or  be- 
lieved. 

4.  implied  lie — not  outwardly  accus- 
ing, but  strongly  insinuating. 

5.  Manufactured  lie — used  by  the 
incident  maker  or  double  crosser, 
a  trumped  and  concocted  misrep- 
resentation. 

ti.  Mistaken  or  misinformed  lie — 
arises  from  wrong  conclusions  or 
misinformation  —  a    swift    guess. 

7.  Justified  lie — to  ward  off  infor- 
mation that  should  not  be  told, 
you   are   justified   in   telling   any- 


thing necessary  to  divert  what 
is  nobody's  business. 

iS.  Direct  lii — a  bare  faced  brazen 
lie,  very  well  identified  and  usual- 
ly known  to  the  maker  and  re- 
ceiver. 

9.  Accumulative  lie — a  lie  to  start 
out  with,  with  one  or  more  per- 
sons to  swear  to  it. 

10.  Knocker's  adverse  lie — an  adverse 
depreciation  and  criticism  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  good  or 
genuine.     (Unidentified.) 

11.  Advantage  lie — emanates  from 
criticism  of  knockers  or  competi- 
tors who  take  advantage  of  skills 
Or  knowledge  not  known  by  those 
whom  they  wish  to  deceive,  for 
their  own  profit. 

12.  Uncorrected  lie — a  trumped  up 
and  concocted  lie  that  is  kept  go- 
ing, however  many  times  it  may 
be  disproved. 

13.  Reciprocal  lie — is  a  matter  of 
who  can  tell  the  biggest  lie,  party 
of  the  first  part  or  second  part. 

14.  Multiple  lie — an  attempted  cover 
up  lie  where  one  or  as  many  lies 
as  necessary  are  told  to  keep  it 
covered. 

15.  Appropriate  lie — is  a  lie  to  suit 
the  occasion,  large  or  small  just 
to  suit  the  purpose. 


16.  Lie  of  lies — or  scavanger  lie 
emanates  from  blathering  gos- 
sippers.  This  flood  water  lie  con 
verges,  diverges,  differentiates 
and  enlarges  on  its  speedy  scan- 
dalous everywhere  journey. 
Converge  means  to  concentrate 
or  come  to  a  point. 

Diverge  means  to  spread  out. 
Differentiate  means  to  change  in 
character. 

17.  Discouraging  lie — a  wilful  lie  in- 
tended to  make  you  believe  what 
you  are  not.  A  depreciation  of 
what   is  genuine. 

18.  Concealed  lie — is  a  lie  that  has 
been  told  so  plausibly  that  both 
sides  of  the  question  or  anything 
else  is  wholeheartedly  believed 
and  admitted  without  question — 
not  even  divulged. 

You  Don't  Know  Anything  to  tell  as 
facts,  about  the  case,  issue  or 
controversy  Until  you  have  heard 
both  sides  of  the  story.  No  mat- 
ter how  plausible  one  side  ap- 
pears to  be  you  are  still  unin- 
formed, until  you  have  heard  both 
sides.  Just  remember  there  are, 
always,  without  exception,  at 
least  two  sides  to  every  question. 
(To  be  continued) 
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Classroom  Questions 


Pearl  Tuttle,  Marion,  Ohio 


Send   your   questions   to   The   Educator  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  assist  you. 


Why  are  pupils  not  writing-con- 
scious? 

When  penmanship  is  not  taught 
constructively  and  systematically  as 
a  subject  but  is  only  incidental  with 
the  teaching  of  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  writing  consciousness 
cannot  be  expected.  Neither  is  it  ef- 
fective to  ask  the  pupils  to  copy  the 
practice  lesson  on  page  so  and  so. 
Children  are  not  conscious  of  what 
to  look  for  on  a  page  until  step  by 
step,  lesson  by  lesson,  each  phase  of 
good  penmanship  as  designated  for 
the  grade,  has  been  brought  vividly 
to  their  attention  with  opportunities 
for  practice  or  use  of  the  new  lesson. 
Perhaps  no  one  has  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  penmanship  to  call  at- 
tention to  good  characteristics  of 
handwriting.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
poor  specimens  of  writing  have  been 
displayed  before  pupils. 

How  can  I  keep  up  interest  in 
well-formed  letters? 

Call  attention  to  well-formed  let- 
ters. Do  not  take  them  for  granted. 
Pupils  who  have  acquired  good  letter 
forms  may  assist  the  teacher  in  help- 
ing other  pupils  discover  and  pro- 
duce them.  Allow  the  good  writers 
to  prepare  master  copies  for  pro- 
grams or  announcements  to  be  hek- 
tographed  and  sent  home  to  parents. 
At  every  opportunity  show  samples 
of  good  writing  done  by  others — 
even  of  experts.  Form  a  "Good  Writ- 
ers' Club".  Exchange  specimens  with 
pupils  of  other  schools. 

How  can  I  make  practice  exercises 
interesting? 

Vary  them.  Work  for  certain  char- 
acteristics such  as  free  arm  move- 
ment, good  letter  forms,  slant,  reg- 
ularity, alignment,  size,  fineness  of 
lines,  etc.  When  they  are  acquired, 
recognize  them.  Count  or  play  music 
occasionally.  Follow  a  short  practice 
or  drill  period  with  a  period  of  ap- 
plication. Frame  writing  papers  with 
exercises.  Use  these  same  exercises 
for   decorative   purposes   or   designs. 

Why  do  children  who  are  taught 
arm  movement  resort  to  finger-writ- 
ing outside  of  writing  class? 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  ma- 
jor problem.  In  writing  class,  stress 
is  laid  upon  position.  Books  are  out 
of  the  way.  Speed  may  not  be  re- 
quired. Immediately  at  the  close  of 
the  writing  period,  the  pupils  may 
be  expected  to  do  a  reading,  history, 
or  arithmetic  test  or  lesson  in  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time.  They  may  be 
asked  to  copy  some  assignment  in  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  bell  rings. 
Forms,  position,  and  movement  are 
entirely    forgotten.     Arm    movement 


cannot  be  secured  with  wrong  posi- 
tions and  crowded  desks.  In  other 
words,  conditions  may  be  good  for 
writing  class  and  poor  for  other  writ- 
ten lessons. 

Why  is  arm  movement  more  diffi- 
cult with  pen  than  with  pencil? 

Pencils  are  used  first  and  pupils 
become  accustomed  to  them.   The  pen 


and  ink  come  along  later  in  about 
the  third  grade.  Time  and  experience 
will  give  increased  confidence  to  the 
pupil.  If  he  can  be  shown  at  the 
very  start  to  hold  the  penholder 
lightly  and  that  no  pressure  is  need- 
ed on  the  penpoint  to  produce  a  line, 
he  will  swing  easily  into  his  custom- 
ary movement. 
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Executed    in    colors    by    A.    T.    Gaumer,    Indianapolis,    Indiana. 
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Handwriting  Projects 
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Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  Public  Schools 
are  continually  working  out  interest- 
ing handwriting  projects.  As  a  re- 
sult the  students  of  the  schools  of 
that   city   are   good   writers. 

The  top  photograph  is  3  AB  in  L. 
C.  Ward  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
ana, Miss  Marian  Miller,  is  the  teach- 
er. This  project  is  "How  The  Mail 
Travels."  Notice  the  ideal  positions 
of  the  students'  hands.  In  the  back- 
ground are  posters  showing  "How 
The  Mail  Travels".  These  posters 
were  made  by  the  students  combining 
art  with  the  handwriting.  There  are 
posters  of  automobiles,  airplanes, 
mailmen,  trains,  boats,  trucks,  etc. 
These  students  write  letters  and  when 
the  replies  are  received  they  are  also 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  This 
project  offers  excellent  opportunity 
and  material  for  discussions  which 
enlarges  the  student's  interest  in 
handwriting. 

Some  of  the  letters  which  they  re- 
ceive are  found  to  contain  many  il- 
legible words.  The  student  is  trained 
how  to  avoid  similar  mistakes.  The 
teacher  points  out  the  correct  letter 
forms  and  all  students  are  deeply  in- 
terested  in  the  project. 

The  lower  photograph  is  a  project 
by  the  5  AB  boys  and  girls  in  the  Ir- 
win School,  Miss  Grace  Brannon, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  is  the  teacher. 
This  project  is  wrapping  of  packages 
and  correct  ways  of  addressing.  Leg- 
ibility was  stressed.  After  all  if  you 
are  sending  a  package  to  a  soldier  it 
must  first  be  legibly  addressed.  Many 
packages  are  lost  because  the  writer 
fails  to  write  so  that  the  postman 
can  read  it. 

Miss  Ida  Koons  is  the  Supervisor 
of  Handwriting  in  Fort  Wayne. 
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Written  by  H.  L.  Darner,  Strayers  Business  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.   L.  BROWN 

Rockland,    Maine 


The  flourish  given  as  a  part  of  this 
lesson  is,  in  itself,  of  little  value  to 
the  engrosser  aside  from  giving  him 
a  command  of  the  pen  as  no  other 
exercise,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
presented  as  a  model  for  study  and 
practice.  However,  for  those  who  do 
not  care  to  spend  time  on  such  an 
exercise,  they  may  devote  their  time 
to  the  lettering.  When  I  was  a  boy 
on  the  farm  I  was  neglecting  the 
woodpile  and  tardy  on  feeding  the 
hens,  feeling  as  I  did  that  irresist- 
able  urge  to  do  something  big  in  the 
penmanistic  world,  even  if  the  fire 
burned  low  and  the  fowl  needed  nour- 
ishment. Happy  were  those  days  in- 
deed and  never  have  I  begrudged  the 
many  hours  I  devoted  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  offhand  flourishing. 
All  strokes  were  executed  with  a 
quick  whole  arm  movement  with  very 
little  retouching  necessary.  Use  free 
flowing  ink,  a  medum  flexible  pen 
(Zaner's  Ideal),  Arnold's  ink  or  India 
ink  if  not  too  heavy  will  be  suitable 
for  offhand  work.  Pencil  word 
DIPLOMA  aiming  for  uniform  size 
and  spacing.  The  engrossing  text 
may  be  written  freehand  and  re- 
touched with  a  fine  pen. 

The  original  will  be  sent  for  best 
copy    of   this    design    received. 


EXCHANGE    DEPARTMENT 
Albert    W.    Beecher 

P.  O.  Box  82 
New   Haven,   Conn. 

From  month  to  month  we  publish 
free  of  charge  the  names  of  penmen 
who  are  willing  to  exchange  speci- 
mens with  other  penmen.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  of  forming  friend- 
ships  and    getting   inspiration. 

This  month  we  are  adding  to  our 
list  a  school  of  18  boys  and  girls 
who  are  anxious  to  exchange  speci 
mens  of  handwriting  and  letters  with 
other  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers 
can  aid  in  this  work  by  encouraging 
their  students  to  enter  the  exchange 
department  and  then  to  supervise 
the  handwriting  work.  At  least  en- 
courage good,  easy  plain  writing, 
good  English,  and  good  letter  writ- 
ing. Send  us  the  name  of  your  school, 
the  grade,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  will  promise  to  exchange 
specimens. 

Forrest  Lawn  School,  East  Church 
Street,  Marion,  Ohio,  Pearl  Tuttle, 
teacher — 18  pupils. 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
shows  what  others 
have  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of    my    favorite    pens    and    your 


card. 


Write 


T.   M.  TEVIS 

Ch  lllcothe, 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Send    a    list,    description 
678,   c/o  The   Educator. 


CARVED  GREETING  CARDS 

Plain    designs    SI. 00  per  doz. 

Designs    in    Color $1.50  per  doz. 

2   Cards    (one  of  each   above)  _ 20c 

J.    D.    CARTER.    DEERFIELD.     ILL. 


THE  ZANER-LL05ER   CO. 

NORTH      PARK     iTHEET 

COLUMBUS,      OHIO 


A  patriotic  design  on  an  envelope  received  from  W.  L.  Jarvis,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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The  Fabulous  Value  of 
A  Day  at  High  School 


(Educational  Week  Editorial  in 
"The  Liberal,"  Richmond  Hill,  by 
James    Stewart,    Principal    R.H.H.S.) 


Not  the  cultural  value  proclaimed 
by  those  who  maintain  it  is  the 
school's  business  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent not  only  to  earn  a  living  but  to 
live  a  life.  We  have  heard  much  of 
that.  Such  value  may  be  real  but 
is  intangible.  Even  the  sordid  cash 
value    is    fabulous. 

There  is  some  definite  information 
on  the  subject.  The  collected  data 
on  draftees  iti  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Scranton,  and  other  urban  centers  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania is  available,  along  with 
similar  facts  about  men  registered 
with  the  U.  S.  counterpart  of  our 
Selective  Service.  School  standing 
and  previous  earnings  bear  a  start- 
ling: relation  to  each  other.  During 
the  year  preceding-  registration  or 
induction  into  the  armed  forces  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  those 
with  primary  school  education  was 
$887;  of  secondary  school  graduates 
(approximately  equal  to  Junior  Ma- 
triculation in  Ontario)  almost  ex- 
actly twice  as  much — $1,765.  It  ap- 
pears that  secondary  education  suc- 
cessfully completed  doubles  the  stu- 
dent's earning  power  henceforth.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  in  dealing  with 
round  numbers,  suppose  the  added 
earning  power  is  $800  a  year  for 
forty  years — a  lifetime  increase  of 
$32,000.  Suppose  that  the  education 
that  makes  this  increase  in  lifetime 
earnings  possible  requires  five  extra 
years  of  200  school  days  each — 1,000 
extra  days  at  school.  The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  each  day  at  sec- 
ondary school  is  worth  $32  to  a  stu- 
dent who  carries  his  course  through 
to  successful  completion.  Fabulous 
is  the  word  for  it.  The  combined 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  who  share 
in  the  instruction  of  all  the  subjects 
in  a  school  may  easily  be  less  than 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to 
one  student.  The  cost  of  warmth, 
shelter    and    instruction   for   one    stu- 


dent for  one  day  is  little  more  than 
60c  in  Richmond  Hill.  Yet  the  stu- 
dent should  profit  by  it  to  the  extent 
of  $32. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that 
those  who  quit  after  one  year  can 
expect  to  profit  by  one-fifth  of  the 
$32,000  of  extra  lifetime  earnings. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  those  who  go 
to  school  for  three  days  a  week  and 
are  absent  for  two  will  profit  by 
three-fifths  of  it.  But  it  does  mean 
that  those  who  see  it  brought  to  suc- 
cessful completion  can  and  do  profit 
enormously. 

Some  critics  of  education  maintain 
that  it  is  the  worst  managed  busi- 
ness in  civilized  countries;  even  that 
it  is  the  most  inefficient  public  serv- 
ice, and  quote  facts  and  figures.  They 
do  not  take  account  that  it  is  also 
the  most  profitable  business.  An  en- 
terprise that  can  show  a  $32  output 
on  a  60c  daily  overhead  with  a  com- 
plete turnover  every  five  years  does 
not  need  efficient  management;  it  is 
a   "gusher." 

If  young  people  and  their  parent ~ 
were  well  convinced  of  these  facts 
they  would  think  twice  before  aban 
dotting  an  unfinished  high  school  edu 
cation  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  take 
a  dead-end  job  at  $15  a  week.  A 
week  at  school  is  worth  ten  timer 
that  if  full  advantage  be  taken  of  it. 
Nor  would  boys  and  girls  be  ke"' 
out  of  school  to  chore  around  odd 
days  and  half-days.  A  chore  boy  at 
$32  a  day  is  a  luxury  that  few  par- 
ents would  care  to  afford. 

The  trouble  is  that  even  a  sparrow 
in  the  land  appears  to  be  worth  more 
than  a  bush  full  of  birds  of  paradise 
Let  us  take  the  long  view  and  have 
our  young  people  where  they  arc 
really  "gainfully  employed"  —  at 
school.  Let  us  have  them  there  long 
enough,  regularly  enough,  punctually 
enough,  to  cash  in  on  the  fabulou; 
value   of   days   at   school. 


This  dashing  heading,  which  com- 
bines a  touch  of  the  flourishes  used 
profusely  in  the  beautiful  hand-en- 
graved books  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  modern  script,  was  executed 
by  nono  other  than  that  skillful  pen- 


man, Rene  Guillard.  who  teaches  in 
the  Evanston  High  School.  Evanston, 
Illinois,  where  he  has  a  class  in  pen- 
manship. He  states  that  his  handwrit- 
ing classes  this  year  have  been  bet- 
ter than  usual. 


FROM   A   SUBSCRIBER 

It  was  in  1925  that  I  became  Inter- 
ested In  ornamental  penmanship,  t 
happened  to  run  across  an  old  copy 
(The  Business  Educator,  September. 
1910i  and  saw  all  the  beautiful  writ- 
ing in  it.  Well,  it  was  then  that  I 
resolved  that  I  too.  would  become  a 
writer.  I  have  been  trying  pretty  hard 
ever  since.  I  have  quite  a  few  copies 
of  The  Educator.  They  are  part  of 
my  earthly  treasure  and  I  value  them 
higher  than  dollars  and  cents.  Through 
study  of  the  masterful  plates  of  fancy 
ornamental  and  artistic  handwriting 
in  them  I  have  been  able  to  attain  n 
fairly  good  grade  of  fancy  writing.  To 
The  Educator  I  owe  my  success  as  a 
penman.  I  have  done  very  well  with 
it  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  a  lot 
of  pleasure.  I  have  been  sick  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  and  no  doubt,  there 
were  many  times  that  I  would  have 
gone  hungry,  but  my  pen  solved  that 
problem  and  kept,  the  "wolf  away  from 
the  door,"  as  I  was  not  able  to  do 
manual  labor.  There  is  no  other 
method  that  I  used  to  improve  my 
writing  except  your  magazine,  THE 
EDUCATOR.  So  thank  you  kindly  for 
so  wonderful  a  magazine  of  penman- 
ship. In  the  beginning  I  was  like 
many  people,  could  write  just  well 
enough  so  one  could  make  it  out.  By 
examining  the  enclosed  cards  which  I 
have  written  for  you.  you  can  under- 
stand why  I  am  so  enthusiastic  over 
THE  EDUCATOR,  and  why  I  can  say 
"THANKS  A  MILLION"  to  you  good 
people  there  at  Columbus. 

I  intend  to  never  be  without  The 
Educator. 

W.  DALLAS  TURNER. 
Penman, 

Mewton,  111. 
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Louis  W.  Karlen 


It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  Of  Mr.  Louis  W. 
Karlen,  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  9,  1944,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

"Lou"  was  born  at  Monroe,  Wis. 
He  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven 
boys  and  four  girls.  The  family  later , 
moved  to  a  ranch  near  Howard,  S. 
Dak.,  where  in  the  freedom  of  the 
outdoor  life  he  developed  a  robust 
physique  and  a  strong  constitution. 
He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  local  rural  schools  and  subse- 
quently attended  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  highest 
honors.  He  supplemented  this  train- 
ing by  taking  a  course  in  penwork 
at  the  Zanerian  College  in  Ohio,  at 
Columbus,  from  which  he  also  gradu- 
ated. Following  this,  he  accepted  a 
position  at  Washington,  Pa.,  index- 
ing and  re-writing  the  books  in  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  Deeds,  and 
from  there  he  left  to  teach  for  one 
year    in    one    of    the    Universities    of 


the  Pacific  Northwest.  Next  he  went 
to  Iowa,  where  he  spent  several 
years  with  the  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Iowa,  at  Des 
Moines.  While  there,  he  and  a 
brother  became  interested  in  saving 
space  for  his  compan"  on  account 
of  the  vast  amount  of  records  which 
it  is  necessary  to  keep.  Also  while 
there,  he  and  his  brother  invented 
the  original  "KARLEN  BRASS 
FASTENER  AND  ENDFOLD 
FOLDERS." 

Mr.  Karlen  beame  connected  with 
the  well  known  Remington-Rand 
Company  in  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda 
in  1931.  If  he  had  an  idea  for  im- 
provement in  his  fasteners,  he  would 
think  nothing  of  staying  up  all  night 
in  his  little  basement  shop  until  he 
had   a   satisfactory   solution. 

Lou  retained  his  interest  in  the 
ranch  and  spent  some  time  there 
every  year.  He  was  an  expert  on 
thoroughbred  Hereford  cattle,  of 
which    the    ranch    boasted    two    thou- 


sand head,  and  his  advice  was  sought 
on  certain  types  of  grass  for  re- 
grassing   areas   in   the   Great   Plains. 

Every  one  who  corresponded  with 
him  knew  he  wrote  a  beautiful  and 
most  practical  script.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Karlen  acquired  such  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  penmanship  and  engross- 
ing that  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  few  topnotchers  and  an  excellent 
teacher  of  the  art.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  prince  of  penmen,  C.  P. 
Zaner,  and  that  modest,  though 
grand,  E.  W.  Bloser  and  L.  Madarasz. 
For  many  years  he  did  considerable 
engrossing   and    pen   work. 

Lou's  other  hobby  was  the  com- 
panionshin  of  his  three  fine  young 
sons,  of  whom   he  was  justly   proud. 

Besides  these  sons,  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  six  brothers  and 
two  sisters,  all  of  whom  idolized  him. 

Lou  Karlen  will  be  terribly  missed 
by  all  who  knew  his  thoughtfulness, 
constant  desire  to  help,  and  the  many 


The  above  set  of  ornamental  capitals  was  photo  engraved  from  original 
executed  by  L.  W.  Karlen. 
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results  of  his  creative  mind,  which 
will  leave  a  lasting  effect  both  in 
American  business  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  many  people  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  about 

the  life  id'  a  most  dear  friend  like 
Lou  Karlen  at  the  moment  when  life 
has  just  ceased.  There  were  so 
many  facts  of  his  character,  his 
work,  his  influence — so  many  that 
they  bewilder — and  all  of  them  shin- 
ing. 

As  man,  husband,  father,  brother 
and  friend — he  was  loyalty,  intelli- 
gence, sympathy,  insight,  self-sacri- 
fice,    tolerance,     and     encouragement. 

He  believed  in  people.  His  mind 
was  far  too  brilliant,  far  too  un- 
clouded by  prejudice  to  be  unaware 
either  of  human  limitations,  Or  in- 
equality of  talents,  but  he  knew,  and 
never  forgot  that  people,  not  things. 


are  precious.  His  spirit  was  far  ton 
warm  to  allow  for  frozen  ideas,  for 
contempt     of     honest     opposition,     for 

hatred,   for   intolerance. 

His  many  friends'  sympathy  goes 
out  to  his  wife  and  children  and 
Others  close  of  kin.  They  are  the 
first  and  chiefest  losers,  but  for  them 
as  well  as  for  many  friends  who  in 
no  less  degree  have  lost,  let  the  em- 
phasis be  less  on  what  is  lost  than 
on   what   has   been   had. 

Pride  needs  to  mingle  with  sorrow 
when  so  good  a  life  is  surveyed.  Mr. 
Karlen  was  a  broad-minded,  well- 
informed  man  who  by  reading  and 
traveling  had  gathered  considerable 
information.  He  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  creditable  and  right- 
thinking  people  and  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
was  free  from  petty  jealousy  and 
malice.  He  was  long  a  member  of 
the    Presbyterian    Church. 


THY      -SIUAUM      SPKC.'IAI." 

Hand    M.i.l.     Oblique    Penholders    for 
Writing    ii a.. .... i 

Thi3     is     what     a     satisfied     owner  of     the 

"Strahm"  models  writes:  "Would  not  be 
without  'Strahm'  Oblique  Penholders — perfect 
In    every    detail." 

Pricet    rijeht.      For    full    information  address 

F.  L.  Tower.  601  West  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton.   New   Jersey. 
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Script    Specia 
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A  study  pen  technique  and  drawing  by  H.  Werr.  The   cut   was   loaned   to  us  by   G.   H.   Lockwood,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Guide  lines  such  as  used  in  this  drawing  can  be  used   in   drawing   scrolls,   initials,  etc.   to   secure   balance   and 
accuracy. 
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A  veir  beautiful  alphabet  from  the  pen  of  R.  M.  Maugans,  Box  1064, 
Statesville,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Maugans  does  considerable  work  in  en- 
grossing  and   illuminating. 


"THE  HAND  OF  HAUPTMAN,"  Story  of 
Lindbergh  Case  by  Document  Expert.  Cited  by 
John  Henry  Wigmore.  368  Pages.  250  Illus- 
trations.    Price    33.50. 

J.   V.    HARING   &    J.    H.    HARING 
15   Park  Row  New  York   7,   N.   Y. 


Write  for 
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to 


Prof. 


Enclose     10c     for 
al   Pen   Point   an.) 
your     name     beautifully    writ- 
ten.   Write   today. 
THE       TAMBLYN      SCHOOl 
438     Ridge    Building 
Kansas    City.    Mo. 
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TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  read  what  penmen 
say.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  601 
West    Pleasant    Street,    Hammonton,    N.   J. 


HUFF 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 
MISSOULA,  Mont. 
Member     N.A.T.A. 

superior    pla 


ALASKA    AND    THE    WEST 

Every  state  in  our  territory  faces  serious  teacher 
shortage.  Unusual  opportunities  for  advancement. 
California  to  Alaska.  Free  Life  Membership  for 
immed.ate    enrollment.      Register    now. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of 
merit,  but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and 
value  to  commercial  teachers,  including  books 
of  special  educational  value  and  books  on 
business  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be 
briefly  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object 
being  to  give'  sufficient  description  of  each 
to    enable  our    readers    to    determine    its    value. 

How  To  Use  The  Adding  Machine 
Selective  Keyboard,  by  Thelma  M. 
Potter,  Ph.D.  and  Albert  Stern. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
March,   1944.      93    pages. 

This  latest  of  Gregg's  "How-To-Us 
ness  machines  manuals  contains  ten 
instruction.  The  material  in  each 
graded  to  three  levels  of  aehii 
mum,  standard,  and  maximum, 
oierotional  skill  and  a  thorough 
of  the  uses  of  the  selective-keyboard  type  of 
adding  machine  can  be  obtained  in  a  short 
time    with    the    aid    of    this   manual. 
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Most-Used    Army    Terms,    by    J.    J. 

Jontig  and  Charles  Lee  Swem.  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Feb- 
ruary, 1944.     125  pages. 

This  is  another  of  the  "most-used"  series 
which  this  company  has  published  since  the 
war  started.  Others  of  the  series  were  Most- 
Used  Aviation  Terms.  Most-Used  Navy  Terms, 
Most-Used  Civil  Service  Terms,  and  Most- 
Used  Medical  Terms.  In  this  volume  are  the 
5.000  most  frequently  used  army  terms, 
words,  and  phrases  arranged  alphabetically 
and  accompanied  by  Gregg  Shorthand  out- 
lines. This  inexpensive  volume  will  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  doing  st-nographic  work 
in  the  army  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
studying  shorthand  with  armv  stenographic 
work  in  view.  Incidentally,  the  book  makes 
an  excellent  spelling  guide  for  army  terms — 
an    added    value! 


WANTED  —  Several  copies  of 
the  December,  1944,  issue  of  The 
Educator.  Address  Box  679,  c/o 
The    Educator,    Columbus    8,    Ohio. 


THE   STUDY   OF 
QUESTIONED  DOCUMENTS 

See   "Pairs   of   Word    Probtem" 
on   next  page 

Albert  S.  Osborn  has  for  years 
been  considered  the  Dean  of  Exam- 
iners of  Questioned  Documents.  His 
books  have  been  used  as  standard 
reference  work  by  persons  interested 
in  detecting  forgery.  He  has  served 
on  many  of  the  famous  handwriting 
cases. 

The  Educator  hopes  that  it  can 
induce  Mr.  Osborn  to  contribute  ad- 
ditional articles  or  lessons  on  ques- 
tioned handwriting. 

We  suggest  that  you  try  your 
hand  at  picking  out  the  pairs  of 
words  on  the  sheet  and  send  the  re- 
sults to  Mr.  Osborn.  This  is  more 
interesting  than  working  out  jig- 
saw puzzles  and  certainly  will  prove 
more   profitable. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  down 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  reasons  why  you 
have  selected  the  different  clippings 
as  being  pairs.  For  instance,  note 
the  quality  of  line,  slant,  spacing, 
peculiar  formation,   etc. 

This  type  of  training  might  help 
you  in  trying  to  convince  other  peo- 
ple  into  your  way  of  thinking. 
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PAIRS  OF  WORDS  PROBLEM 

w..,-,iT1,w '.■1'."h!nn\  TtsiT  "''  ';S.  ]TT,f  WOrd!'  ,w"1w,-""'ls  b?  each  writer  and  one  word  with  no  mate.  The 
words  were  all  taken  from  actua  letters,  nol  one  beinK  written  for  comparison.  The  problem  is  to  find  the 
duplicate  words  and  the  one  unpaired  word  within  a  certain  time  limit. 

The   problem    is   part   of  a    proposed  Course  of  Study   for     Questioned     Document     Examiners     and     applicants 
for  membership  m  the  new  organization,  "American  Society  of  Questioned   Document   Examiners."        aPDUcants 

A    careful    record    of    the    time    required    to    solve    the    problem    should    he    kept.       The    tune    required    should    be 
from    one    to    two    hours.       A    key    to    the    problem    will    be    published    in    a    later    issue    of    The    Educator     0,       he    so 

lution  can  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  Osborn,  233  Broadway,  New   York  7.  X.   V.  i-uuiaior.  oi   tne  so- 


^ 


urs  is  a  government  otolithe  people, 
created  to  protect  cmd  proinote  the  coin 
mon  good,  and  \ohen  the  claims  of  aw 
group  or  class  arc  mcenrsis  tent  .must 
aive  wav. 
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Lettered  by  J.  B.  Hague,  of  J.    V.  Haring  Studio,  New  York  City. 


GREATEST   BOOK   ON    MODERN    ENGROSSING 

SCRIPT  •  TEXT  LETTERING  •  STANDARD  ALPHABETS  •  SHADING  •  PEN  DRAWING 
•  WASH  DRAWING  •  INITIAL  LETTERS  •  SCROLLS  •  BORDERS  •  RESOLUTIONS  • 
CERTIFICATES  •  HONOR  ROLLS  •  HEADINGS  •  ILLUMINATION  •  ETC. 


NEW 

Plastic  Bound 

Size  8x10  Vz 

136  Pages 
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REVISED 

Inspiring 

Artistic 

Up-to-date 


Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing 

Presents  Engrossing  in  a  simple  and  clear  way  so  that  anyone  can  master  this  beautiful,  popular 
art.  Shows  how  you  can  develop  a  high-class  profitable  engrossing  business  or  add  to  your  present 
income. 

It  contains  the  finest  examples  ever  produced  by  many  of  America's  most  talented  engrossing  ar- 
tists. The  art  work,  engravings  and  materials  represent  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Single  resolu- 
tions sometimes  cost  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  the  one  indispensable  book  for  all  engrossing  artists  and  all  who  wish  to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or  lettering. 

Price  Postpaid  $2.50 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus  8.  Ohio 


VOL.  49 


JUNE,  1944 


No.   10 
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Published    monthly    except    July    and    Aueust    at    612    N.    Park    St.,  Columbus.    O.,    by   the    Zaner-Bloser    Company.      Entered  as   second 
tlaas    matter    November    21.     1931.    at    the    post    office    at    Columbus.    Ohio,    under  Act  of   March   3.    1879.     Subscription    SI  50   a    year 
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Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing 

Presents  Engrossing  in  a  simple  and  clear  way  so  that  anyone  can  master  this  beautiful,  popular 
art.  Shows  how  you  can  develop  a  high-class  profitable  engrossing  business  or  add  to  your  present 
income. 

It  contains  the  finest  examples  ever  produced  by  many  of  America's  most  talented  engrossing  ar- 
tists. The  art  work,  engravings  and  materials  represent  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Single  resolu- 
tions sometimes  cost  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  the  one  indispensable  book  for  all  engrossing  artists  and  all  who  wish  to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or  lettering. 

Price  Postpaid  $2.50 
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612  North  Park  Street 


Columbus  8.  Ohio 
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An  alphabet  by  E.   L.   Brown,  Rockland,  Maine.    Use  a  Speedball   Pen. 
Penmen   in  making   signs   and   advertisements  are    sometimes  required  to  use  styles  like  the  above. 
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HOTEL  S 

CONTINENTAL 


Featuring  5  star  attractions  for  enjoyment  of 
living  at  its  best  (l)Penguin  Room  (2)Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4)  The 
Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop.  Outstand- 
ingly gay  and  attractive 
....Guests  enjoy  all  club 
facilities,  including  swim- 
ming pool... perfect  loca- 
tion at  11th  and  Baltimore 


22   Floors   of   Modern 
Comfort 


R.  E.  McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 

KANSAS  CITY 

Direction- Southwest  Hotels  Incorporated-  H.  G.  Manning-  Founder 


NEW    5-L.B.   PAPER 
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price     $1.50     per     package 

ZANER-BLOSER   CO 

Columbus    8.    Ohio 

TRY  "STRAHM"  OBLIQUE 
PENHOLDERS  HAND  MADE 

These  oblique  penholders  are  made  to  fit 
the  hand,  clips  properly  slanted  and  ad- 
justed, and  serve  best  for  writing  all 
kinds  of  high  grade  scripts.  Write  for 
FREE  CIRCULARS  and  read  what  penmen 
=ay.  Prices  reasonable — satisfaction  fully 
guaranteed.  Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  601 
West    Pleasant    Street,    Hammonton,    N.    J. 
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TEACHERS  AGENCY 
MISSOULA,  Mont 
Member     N.A.T.A. 

29    years'    superior    placement    service- 


ALASKA     AND    THE    WEST 

Every  state  in  our  territory  faces  serious  teacher 
shortage.  Unusual  opportunities  for  advancement. 
California  to  Alaska.  Free  Life  Membership  for 
immediate    enrollment.      Register    now. 


HIGGinS 

ETERNAL   BLACK 

WRITING    INK 

is    proof   against    age,   sun- 
shine,     fire     and      flood  — 

PERFECT  for  penmanship 


l^r^ 


Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure 
carbon  ink.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  Its  clarity  and 
jet-black  writing  make  it  ideal  for  instruc- 
tions and  use  in  penmanship.  No  line  too 
fine,  no  stroke  too  broad  for  its  free  flow 
and  opacity.  It  helps  develop  dignity  and 
character  in  writing. 

In  2-oz.   cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer,  today. 


HIK GinS  H 


HIGGINS  INK  CO.,  INC. 


271  NINTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN  N  T 
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POINTS  TO   BETTER  CLASSROOM   WORK 

Put  confidence  in  student  hands  and  half  the  battle 
is  won.  Esterhrook  craftsmanship  is  world  famous  for 
designing  the  right  point  for  every  teaching  require- 
ment. Thus  students  respond  to  instruction  with  en- 
thusiasm...the  right  point  for  \our  penmanship 
system  will  produce  better  work  w ith  less  effort. 

THE   ESTERBROOK   PEN  COMPANY 

62  Cooper  Street,  <  ,..,.,1.  ...  N.J. 

II"      Brown     1 1 r . . t  It,  ...     Ltd.,    Toronto,    *   ,...u.l,. 
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E.    H.    McGhee,    Engrosser,   Trenton,   N.   J. 


LETTERING 

its 

HISTORY,    PRINCIPLES   &    PRACTICE 

by    MATLACK  PRICE 

The  Romance  of  Lettering  giving  the  analysis 
of    letters    of    the    alphabet,    letter    anatomy, 
serifs  and  principles  of  letter  spacing. 
Roman,  Mediaeval  and  20th  Century  styles  of 
lettering  in  upper  and  lower  case. 

22  page  booklet — per  copy $  .50 

Additional  mailing  charge 10 

• 

SUCCESS  DRILLS  IN 
TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

by    CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Bold  type,  easy  to  read  and  follow. 
Exercises  developed  to  produce  high 
speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  min- 
imum length  of  time. 
Price  50c 

The  book  offers  a  complete  course  covering  machine 
mastery,  speed  development,  letter  writing  and  difficult 
exercises.    64  pp. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  370  Atlantic  Av. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Prepare  for  a  Post-war  Position 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  you  scientific,  well-planned  courses  which 
can  be  taken  by  correspondence  in 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business    Handwriting    Course    $10.00  $1.55 

Roundhand  or  Engrosser's  Script 12.00  2.60 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00  2.85 

Advanced   Engrossing 12.00  2.05 

Ornamental    Penmanship    12.00  3.10 

The  instructions  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  They  are  the  results  of  years  of  study  and 
actual  experience  in  the  classroom.  The  Zanerian  has  had  an  unequalled  experience  in  train- 
ing professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  teachers  of  penmanship.  A  large  percentage  of 
America's  expert  penmen  have  received  their  start  in  the  Zanerian.  You  also  can  receive  the 
benefit    of   their    experience    and    skill   by    getting    under    their    instruction    now. 

A  combination  of  fresh-from-the-pen,  handmade  and  printed  copies  and  instructions  is 
used  to  good  advantage.  Enough  of  the  handmade  copies  are  given  to  supply  inspiration  and 
enough  of  the  photoengraved  copies  are  given  and  enable  us  to  give  the  course  at  an  ex- 
tremely   low    cost. 

Send  your  enrollment  and  remittance   today  to 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 


612  NORTH  PARK  ST. 
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A  beautiful  little  flourish  from  Major  F.  O.  Anderson  of  Devils  Lake, 
North  Dakota.  Major  Anderson,  who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  work  in 
the   Salvation    Army,  finds   recreation    in   doing-   penmanship,   at  which   he    is 

very    skillful. 


MOVEMENT 

A  combination  of  movements  is  de- 
sirable. A  pure  finger  movement 
produces  slow  writing.  Whole  arm 
movement  tends  to  carelessness.  The 
arm  rolls  on  the  muscles  below  the 
elbow  in  making  letters.  The  hand 
glides  on  the  little  finger  freely  on 
the  upward  stroke  but  rests  on  the 
downward  stroke.  In  some  places  the 
fingers  may  assist  in  guiding  the  pen. 
To  develop  free  movement  and  get 
the  idea  of  how  the  muscles  act, 
place  the  arm  on  the  desk  in  the 
writing  position,  close  the  hand 
tightly  and  while  pressing  on  the 
muscles  roll  the  arm  around  quickly 
forming  an  oval  exercise.  In  a  few- 
minutes  you  will  discover  the  set  of 
muscles  used  in  making  most  of  the 
capitals.  At  first  one  may  write 
slowly  while  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
form,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work 
form  and  movement  together. 


A  very  fancy  Easter  envelope  is 
hereby  acknowledged  from  Gaston  A. 
Mouton,  1205  Tenth  Street,  Orange, 
Texas. 


This  attractive  little  flourish  was  made  by  Geo.  G.  Borum,  606  East 
Reeves,  Marion,  Illinois.  Mr.  Borum  is  turning  out  a  lot  of  nice  penwork. 
He  is  very  enthusiastic  over  penmanship  and  he  is  making  rapid  strides. 


A  very  fine  specimen  of  script,  and 
another  specimen  of  lettering  have 
been  received  from  C.  A.  Barringer, 
516  Sycamore  Drive,  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia. Barringer  is  really  turning  out 
some  beautiful  work. 


Manuscript  Print  to  Script  Scales 

FOR  GRADES  1  and  2 

These  scientifically  prepared  Print  or  Manuscript  Scales  for  grades  1  and  2  are  now 
available.  After  careful  examination  and  measuring  thousands  of  specimens  of  Manu- 
script writing.  Dr.   Freeman  has  prepared   a   Scale  for  grade  1  and  another  for  grade  2. 

The  Scale  for  grade  1  shows  the  standard  for  grade  1;  specimen  helow  standard  and 
one  above  standard.  The  Scale  for  grade  2  shows  the  standard  for  grade  2 ;  one  specimen 
below  standard  and  another  which  is  better    than  the  standard. 

Primary  teachers  will  find  these  two  Scales  a  great  help  in  their  first  and  second 
grade  classrooms. 

Manuscript   Scales.      Price   per  dozen    (grades  1  or  2) $1.92 

Grade  1.  single  copy,  postpaid,  each 20 

Grade  2.  single  copy,  postpaid,  each .20 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


012  North  Park  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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It  is  quite  interesting  the  different  effects  produced  by  changing  the  oiac-Ks  anu  whites.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  blacks  and  whites  have  been  equally  distributed  with  the  proper  amount  of  grays.  You  will  find  it  interesting 
to  employ  the  same  treatment  to  initial  letters  and  scrolls.  The  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by  G.  H.  Lockwood,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Vol.   19 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  JUNE.   1944 


No.  10 


SUMMER  TRAINING  AND  RECREATION 

Vacation  time  is  here — the  time  when  most  persons  want  to  get  out  into 
the  open  and  enjoy  nature  and  have  a  good  time  after  a  hard   year's  work. 

In  these  trying  times  we  need  to  look  at  the  serious  side  and  plan  for 
the  future.  We  can  do  much  this  summer  toward  bettering  ourselves.  There 
are  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  you  can  continue  pleasure 
and  education. 

Even  if  we  are  out  in  the  country  we  can  take  correspondence  work, 
study  books,  and  magazines.  A  well  balanced  program  of  recreation  and 
study   is   most  desirable  today. 

The  results  of  summer  work  depend  much  upon  the  efforts  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  instruction  or  help  he  receives.  You  can  make  your  summer 
a  successful  and  happy  one.  Don't  get  into  a  rut  for  keener  competition 
can  be  expected  in  the  future.  Keep  pace  with  the  changes  and  keep  your- 
self fit  physically  and  mentally  and  keep  increasing  your  skill  in  penman- 
ship, lettering  and   engrossing. 


HE  CAN  WHO  THINKS  HE  CAN 

If  you   think   you're  beaten,  you   are; 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't; 
If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  you  think  you 
can't 

It's  almost   a   cinch   you   won't. 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost. 

For  out  in   the  world   we   find 
Success    begins    with    a   fellow's  will; 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

Full   many   a   race    is    lost 

Ere  even  a  step   is   run. 
And  many  a  coward  fails 

Ere   even   his   work's   begun; 
Think  big,  and  your  deeds  will  grow. 

Think  small  and  you'll  fall   behind. 
Think   that  you  can  and  you  will, 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If   you    think   you're    outclassed,   you 
are, 
You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise, 
You've    got    to    be    sure    of    yourself 
before 
You  can  even  win  a  prize. 
Life's  battles  don't  always  go 

To    the    stronger   or    faster  man. 

But  soon  or   late  the   man  who   wins 

Is  the  fellow  who  thinks  he  can. 

— W.   D.   Wintle 


Democracy  demands  Hot  a  higher 
standard  of  handwriting  for  a  few 
bat  more  legible  handwriting  for 
all. 
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Single    copy,    25c 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
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Advertising     rate*     furnished     upon     request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teacher* 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for    the    issue   of    the    following    month. 
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Handwriting  For  All  Grades 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


During  your  summer  vacation  is  a  fine  time  to  improve  your  handwriting.  This  applies  to  teachers  as  well 
as  to  students. 

Every  boy  and  girl  needs  to  learn  to  write  well.  That  means  quickly,  easily  and  legibly.  As  a  teacher,  you 
can  help  your  students  more  if  you  know  more  about  handwriting.  Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  write  well 
herself  so  that  she  can  show  how  it  is  done  and  inspire  by  her  fine  example. 

One  side  of  penmanship  teaching  which  should  be  emphasized  more  is  the  ability  to  analyze  letters.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  why  a  letter  is  good  or  poor  if  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  help  students  or  yourself.  It  is  inspir- 
ing to  the  student  to  see  a  good  copy,  but  he  also  wants  to  know  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  the  letter  he  makes. 
Is  it  too  wide,  too  narrow,  too  sharp,  or  too  rounding?  Is  the  position  and  movement  correct?  There  are  a  thousand 
things  one  needs  to  know  about  handwriting  to  be  able  to  help  students.  One  teacher  recently  had  trouble  with 
position  of  the  paper.  She  was  having  the  students  turn  the  paper  too  far  to  the  left  which  spoiled  the  slant. 
Her  instruction  did  not  agree  with  her  own  position.  As  a  result  the  class  had  trouble. 

Let  us  all  review  every  angle  pertaining  to  handwriting.  We  may  be  overlooking  some  important  thing  or  we 
may  get  some  new  ideas. 

The  study  of  lettering,  roundhand  and  various  styles  of  ornamental  penmanship  helps  one  to  see  more  clearly 
many  things.  For  instance,  lettering  emphasizes  uniformity  of  spacing,  size  and  margins.  Ornamental  helps  to 
improve  quality  of  line  and  movement.  Know  a  little  more  about  your  subject  and  you  will  understand  it  better 
and  be  able  to  make  it  more  interesting. 

Many  schools  have  special  students  work  on  ornamental,  lettering  and  various  kinds  of  pen  work.  This 
creates  an  immense  amount  of  interest  and  raises  the  standard  in  plain  business  writing. 

Position.  We  have  discussed  position  many  times.  Reread  all  the  instructions  on  position  you  can.  Try  to 
see  how  it  agrees  with  your  position.  If  writing  is  not  easy  for  you,  perhaps  brushing  up  on  position  will  help. 
Have  someone  help  you.  Others  can  see  things  you  may  miss.  Why  not  have  pupils  act  as  inspectors  of  position? 
They  can  help  each  other. 

Movement.  This  is  an  intricate  study.  If  movement  is  correct  your  writing  will  be  good.  Or  we  should  say, 
if  your  movement  is  not  correct  your  letter  form  will  not  be  good.  There  are  places  where  the  movement  must  be 
free,  places  where  less  speed  is  necessary  and  also  places  where  stops  are  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  study 
movement  by  actually  writing  and  experimenting.  It's  one  thing  to  say  that  the  movement  should  be  slowed  up 
on  the  shoulder  of  r,  but  it's  another  thing  to  "catch  the  movement."  Intelligent  study  and  practice  will  finally 
produce  results. 

A  Burning  Desire  is  the  first  requisite  to  mastering  any  subject.  Unless  you  really  want  to  learn  to  write 
you  are  not  going  to  succeed.  Driving  or  compelling  people  to  practice  if  they  lack  desire  to  learn  is  not  very 
productive. 
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Let's  go  to  work  on  the  alphabet  and  see  which  letters  need  overhauling.  In  the  overhauling  process  see  that 
the  position  and  movement  are  O.  K. 
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Come  down  straight  on  straight  backed  letters.    Watch  especially  the  backs  of  loops. 


Keep  your  loop  letters  open  and  full.    Give  the  small  e  special  attention.    When  the  e   is  closed  it  resembles   i 
ind  makes  reading  difficult. 


Hitting  the  base  line  is  important  to  secure  a  uniform   appearance.    Use  ruled  paper   if   you  have    trouble   in 
writing  straight. 


C^Z^  ~^Z-^& — -^Z^L^     -^Z--£^ 
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Test  your  writing  by  drawing  slant  lines,  head  lines  and  see  that  each  letter  is  readable  when  all  other  letters 
are  covered  up. 
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Margins.  The  student  of  lettering  and  engrossing  learns  the  importance  of  arrangement.  First  he  strives  for 
neat,  uniform  margins.  He  draws  pencil  guide  lines  and  keeps  his  lettering  within  those  lines.  Take  a  tip  from  him 
and  get  your  margins  beautiful.  Yes,  it  is  very  unsightly  to  crowd  work  over  on  the  left  side  and  leave  the  right 
side  blank.  Get  an  even  white  space  all  around  the  page.  Also  keep  your  letteis  uniformly  spaced  and  each  letter 
clear  of  other  letters.  By  that  we  mean  not  to  let  one  lo  op  or  capital  extend  into  the  line  of  writing  above  or 
below. 
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Spacing.  Much  can  be  said  about  spacing.  Suppose  you  study  a  page  of  type.  One  thing  you  discover  is  that 
each  word  stands  out  as  a  unit  or  picture.  There  is  a  little  more  space  between  than  in  words.  Don't  spread  the 
space  too  much,  for  that  makes  words  hard  to  find  and  read  quickly. 

Slant.  By  holding  the  paper  properly  in  front  of  you  and  by  pulling  the  arm  regularly  down  toward  the  body 
you  should  have  little  trouble  in  getting  letters  off  slant.  The  arm  glided  up  and  down  freely  on  the  muscle  below 
the  elbow.    Try  making  a  push-pull  exercise  and  think  of  the  movement.    Also,  apply  this  movement  to  letters. 

Quality  of  Line.  Heavy,  spotted  or  kinky  lines  make  writing  unsightly  and  of  little  value.  My!  what  a  sense  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  to  hear  some  one  exclaim  "What  a  beautiful,  graceful  line  and  so  accurately  made."  Then  is 
when  you  buckle  down  and  really  begin  to  work. 
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You  have  all  summer  before  you  to  Improve  your  handwriting.    Perhaps   we   can  help   you   over  some  of  the 
tough  spots.   Send  us  some  of  your  problems.  % 
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THE  LEFT-HANDED  WRITER 


Frequency  of   Left-handedness 

Approximately  five  per  cent  »>f 
school  children  are  left-handed.  They 
prefer  to  write  with  the  left  hand 
and  to  use  the  left  hand  in  eating, 
throwing,  cutting  and  other  activities 
that  call  for  manual  dexterity.  There 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  left-handed 
among  the  mentally  backward  and 
three  times  that  number  among  the 
mentally  defective.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  some  seven  million 
left-handed  persons  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  left-handed  six-year- 
olds  enter  the  first  grade  every  year. 
Usually  there  are  one  to  four  "lefties" 
in  a  classroom,  sometimes  six  or  more. 
The  number  of  left-handed  children 
appears  to  have  increased  over  a 
period  of  years,  due  perhaps  to  re- 
laxed home  and  school  discipline  as 
well  as  to  the  recommendation  of 
medical  authorities  that  children  who 
show  early  preference  for  the  left 
hand  should  not  be  changed. 

Left-handed    Children    Require 
Assistance 

If  left  unaided,  the  left-handed 
child  in  attempting  to  write,  works 
under  serious  handicaps.  He  shows 
tension  and  strain  while  writing;  his 
writing  is  awkward,  produced  with 
great  effort;  the  product  is  scarcely 
legible.  The  left-handed  child  writes 
with  about  four-fifths  the  speed  of 
the  normal  right-handed  child.  He 
has  difficulty  in  seeing  what  he  has 
written  and  the  tendency  to  crook 
his  wrist  slows  him  up.  The  left- 
handed  pupil  tends  to  mirror-write 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  the 
right-handed  pupil,  at  least  in  the 
lower  grades.  Ink  writing  becomes 
smeared  as  the  hand  passes  over 
the  paper  unless  the  writing  is  con- 
stantly blotted.  The  fine  pen  point 
used  in  ink  writing  tends  to  catch  in 
the  paper. 

Only  two  out  of  four  left-hande  1 
children  hold  the  paper  in  the  cor- 
rect position.  Thousands  hold  the 
paper  in  a  vertical  position.  If  the 
pupil  must  read  as  he  writes  as  in 
filling  out  blanks  on  a  test  paper,  he 
reads  vertically  leather  than  hori- 
zontally. His  posture  may  result  in 
spinal  curvature. 

The  reason  the  left-hander  crooks 
his  hand  is  to  be  able  to  see  what 
he  has  written  on  a  flat  surface.  If 
he  were  writing  on  a  blackboard  or 
other  vertical  surface,  this  problem 
would  not  arise.  He  crooks  his  wrist 
more  and  more  till  he  finally  crooks 
his   arm. 

The  one-armed  writing  desks  some- 
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times  used  in  the  higher  grades  and 
high  school,  work  an  added  hardship 
on  the  left-handed  pupil. 

The  left-handed  child's  problem  is 
aggravated  by  the  tendency  towarJ 
informal  handwriting  instruction  in 
progressive  schools,  not  because  freer 
methods  are  wrong  in  themselves,  but 
because  the  left-handed  child  needs 
close  supervision,  at  least  during 
the  period  when  his  early  writing 
habits   are  being  formed. 

These  left-handed  children  present 
a  problem  to  the  teacher,  who  may 
look  upon  them  as  a  nuisance  and 
is  inclined  to  let  them  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  Teachers  admit  that 
they  do  not  understand  these  cases, 
and  are  reluctant  to  instruct  them  in 
handwriting. 

Teaching  the  Left-handed  Writer 

Helping  the  left-handed  child  learn 
to  write  acceptably  is  a  responsibility 
of  all  teachers  who  have  such  chidren 
under  their  charge  in  the  lower 
grades.  Instead  of  admitting  defeat 
at  the  outset,  or  acknowledging  that 
they  are  baffled  by  these  cases,  teach- 
ers should  give  intelligent  attention 
to    the    problems    these   children    pre- 


sent. Instead  of  adopting  the  atti- 
tude that  the  lefties  never  will  be- 
come good  writers  anyway,  the  help- 
ful teacher  suggests  to  these  chil- 
dren, "You  prefer  to  write  with  your 
left  hand.  Well,  let's  see  how  good 
a   lef-handed  writer  you   can  be." 

With  a  little  extra  help  these  chil- 
dren can  become  competent  writers. 
Before  attempting  to  aid  the  "leftie," 
the  right-handed  teacher  should  prac- 
tice left-handed  writing  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  writing  stroke, 
vision  and  posture  that  confront  these 
children. 

A  little  practice  with  left-handed 
writing  will  prove  that  ideally,  the 
"leftie"  should  write  mirror  style,  do- 
ing everything  contrary-wise  from 
the   right-handed   writer. 

When  the  "leftie"  writes  as  he 
must  in  a  left  to  right  fashion,  he 
pulls  the  down  strokes  toward  the 
left  elbow  instead  of  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body  as  the  right-handed 
person  does,  and  he  pulls  the  up 
strokes  toward  the  body  instead  of 
outward.  This  is  difficult  to  accom- 
plish with  a  fine  pen  point  which 
tends   to   catch    in   the  paper. 


Right  and    Left-handed   Blackboard   Position. 
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Directions  for   the 
Left-handed    Writer 

The  questions  most  frequently 
raised  by  teachers  in  attempting  to 
help  these  children  are:  How  should 
the  beginner  be  taught?  What  pos- 
tures are  best?  At  what  angle  should 
the  paper  be  held  ?  Is  some  slant  in 
the  writing  permitted?  Should  man- 
uscript style  writing  be  used  ?  Should 
some  left-handed  writers  be  changed 
to  the  right  hand?  What  should  be 
done  about  the  mirror-writing  ten- 
dency which  frequently  shows  up  in 
left-handers? 

The  Blackboard   is  a   Good 
Medium  for  Beginning 
I'ractice 
Beginning   Lessons 

Blackboard  work  is  recommended 
for  beginning  writing  and  should  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  period 
before  paper  work  is  begun.  The  child 
stands  close  to  the  blackboard  with 
his  left  arm  extended  to  the  left,  pull- 
ing the  strokes  toward  the  body  and 
swing  over  to  the  right  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  After  paper  work  is  begun, 
half  the  time  should  still  be  spent 
writing  at  the  blackboard.  Illustra- 
tions of  correct  form  for  blackboard 
work  will  also  be  found  in  the  nhoto- 
graphs  published  bv  the  Zanes-Bloser 
Co. 

The    Left-Handed    Writer    Places 
Paper   Opposite  to   that   of  the 
Right-Handed    Person 
Writing  on   Paper 

In  writing  on  paper  a  slanting  desk 
top  is  desirable.  The  feet  should  be 
on  the  floor,  shoulders  square  with 
the  desk,  the  end  of  the  elbow  slight- 
ly off  the  desk,  the  right  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  right  margin  of  the  paper. 
The  upper  end  of  the  pencil  should 
be  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  left 
shoulder.  The  pencil  should  rest 
against  the  large  joint  of  the  index 
finger.    (The  cut  shows  these  details.) 

The  paper  should  be  slanted  so  as 
to  form  an  angle  of  35  degrees  or 
even  as  much  as  45  degrees  with  the 
desk.  The  upper  left  corner  of  the 
paper  should  be  in  line  with  the  mid- 
line of  the  body.  Paper  and  arm 
should  be  at  about  the  same  slant. 
An  exaggerated  downward  slant  of 
the  top  line  of  the  paper  toward  the 
right  is  permissible  to  aid  visibility. 
In  placing  his  paper  the  child  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  imitate  his  right- 
handed  neighbors,  but  should  form 
the  right  habits  from  the  beginning. 
The  writing  instrument  should  be 
gripped  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  point  of  the  writing  in- 
strument. While  writing,  the  hand 
should  be  kept  below  the  base  line 
to  miss  the  longest  loops. 

Discourage  Attempts   to 
Twist  the  Hand 

All  tendency  to  twist  the  hand 
should  be  promptly  corrected.  This 
habit  which  is  responsible  for  strain 
and  fatigue  as  well  as  illegible  writ- 
ing when  once  formed  is  difficult  to 
correct.  Normal  pronation  of  the 
fingers  should  be  maintained.  The 
teacher  should  maintain  a  vigilant 
watch  to  make  certain  that  wrist 
twisting   does  not    occur. 

The  writing  should  start  to  the  left 
of  the  mid-line  of  the  body  to  pre- 
vent cramping  the  fingers. 

Allow  Modified   Slant    for 
Left-handed  Writers 

The  writing  may  be  slanted  if  the 
child  prefers,  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. 

Appropriate   Pens   are  Blunt 
and  Blotters  are  Needed 

An  ordinary  pencil  is  satisfactory, 
but  for  ink  writing  a  stub  pen  point 
or  blunt  point  fountain  pen  should  be 
used.  The  pencil  should  be  held 
lightly  without  cramping  the  fingers 
so  that  the  hand  will  not  tire  easily. 
In  ink  writing  a  blotter  should  be 
used  right  along  to  prevent  smearing. 
Individual    Modifications   Help  if 


Pen  Position  for  the  Left  Hand.     Pen  Position  of  the  Right  Hand 


Kach  Child's    Needs   are  Studied 

In  teaching  the  left-handed  writer, 
the  teacher  should  not  stick  slavishly 
to  the  publisher's  manual,  but  should 
vary  the  method  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar child's  requirements.  The  child 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  sys- 
tem or  method. 

Practice  periods  should  be  short- 
ened for  the  left-handed  writer. 

Manuscript  Writing  Is  Easier 
at  the   Beginning 

Manuscript  writing  has  definite  ad- 
vantages for  the  left-handed  child  in 
beginning  stages.  Manuscript  writ- 
ing requires  less  complicated  skill, 
it  involves  less  muscular  strain,  there 
is  less  need  for  slant,  it  is  easier  to 
diagnose  visually,  and  tends  to  be 
more  legible  from  the  beginning.  The 
same  rules  for  posture,  slant  of  the 
paper  and  position  of  the  writing  in- 
strument recommended  for  cursive 
writing  applies  to   manuscript. 

The  Question  of  Shifting 
Handedness 

Occasionally  when  the  left-handed 
writer  proves  not  to  be  very  pro- 
ficient in  writing,  or  tends  to  shift 
back  and  forth  between  left  and  right, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  child  should  be  trained  to 
learn  to  write  efficiently  with  his 
right  hand.  There  are  other  children 
who  have  temporarily  or  permanent- 
ly lost  the  use  of  the  preferred  left 
hand  and  must  be  restrained  to  use 
the   right. 

Most  left-handed  children  have 
tried  at  some  time  or  other  to  write 
with  the  right  hand.  Obviously  only 
poor  results  will  be  obtained  so  long 
as  the  child  himself  shifts  back  and 
forth  between  right  and  left-handed 
writing. 

Whether  or  not  a  shift  should  be 
made  depends  on  many  circumstances 
too  complicated  to  discuss  at  length 
here.  Occasionally  parents  come  to 
the  teacher  when  the  child  is  in  the 
middle  grades  and  request  that  a 
shift  in  handedness  for  writing  be 
made  as  though  the  matter  were  pure- 
ly routine.  Actually,  well-fixed  left- 
handed  writing  habits  once  formed 
are  difficult  to  change  and  if  the  at- 
tempt to  change  them  is  made 
abruptly  after  they  are  well  estab- 
lished,    emotional     disturbances     and 
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speech  hesitancy  may  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  children  just  beginning  to 
write  may  learn  to  use  one  hand  as 
well  as  the  other  if  left-dominance 
has   not  been   thoroughly  established. 

Factors   to  Consider  in 
Deciding  on  Change 

Among  the  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
teach  the  left-handed  writer  to  shift 
to  the  right  are: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  dominance 
has  been  established  with  eithe  ■ 
hand. 

2.  The  pupil's  attitude  toward 
changing  and  his  ability  to  co- 
operate. 

3.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  the 
child  in  making  the  change  un- 
obtrusively, without  arousing 
emotional   resistence. 

4.  The  cooperation   of   the    parents. 

5.  The  child's  age  and  his  level  of 
general   intelligence. 

Tests  of  dominance  should  be  made 
to  determine  how  educable  the  child 
is   to  right-handedness. 


Steps  in  Helping  the 
Partially    Left-handed  Child 
to   Right-handedness 

If,  all  circumstances  considered,  a 
decision  is  made  to  encourage  a  par- 
tially left-handed  child  to  write  with 
his  right  hand  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  in  helping  the 
child  make  the  shift.  The  recom- 
mendations are: 

1.  Gain  the  child's  cooperation  in 
making  the  shift.  It  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  child  will  offer 
some  resistence,  drop  writing 
altogether  for  a  time. 
2.  Let  the  change  be  made  as  un- 
obstrusively  as  possible.  Do  not 
arouse  emotional  resistance  or 
antagonism,  or  reprimand  the 
child    for   lapses. 

3.  Help  the  child  establish  some 
landmark  so  as  to  distinguish 
left  from  right.  The  child  might 
wear  a  ring  or  identification 
bracelet    on    his  right   hand. 

4.  See  that  the  right  hand  is  em- 
ployed naturally  and  automati- 
cally. 

5.  Have  the  child  do  all  his  writ- 
ing at  the  blackboard  while  he  is 
changing. 


6.  Encourage  large  arm  rather 
than    finger   movements    at  first. 

7.  At  the  blackboard  have  him 
hold  the  eraser  in  his  left  hand 
so  that  his  right  hand  will  be 
free  to  hold  the  chalk.  In  this 
way  the  new  habit  will  be  more 
automatically  formed. 

8.  Use  large  print  script  writing 
for  the  first  practice  in  chang- 
ing. Save  cursive  writing  and 
harder  strokes  until  later.  Never 
require  the  pupil  to  copy  Spen- 
cerian  script  models.  Encourage 
a  backhand   slant. 

9.  Gain  the  parent's  cooperation  in 
helping  the  child  establish  the 
right-handed  habit  in  the  writ- 
ing he  does  at  home.  He  must 
be  consistent  in  using  the  righ: 
hand  for  all  writing. 

Correcting  Mirror   Writing 

Whether  the  left-handed  child  tends 
to  mirror-write,  (that  is  produce 
writing  as  normal  script  would  ap- 
pear on  a  blotter)  more  frequently 
than  the  right-handed  child  has  not 
been  established.  Although  all  chi!- 
dien  tend  to  do  some  reversing  of  let- 
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Ruth  McCarter  (Beacom  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  student)  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  the  left  hand.  The  average  good  right-handed  student  would 
hesitate  to  try  to  equal  this  left-handed  specimen. 
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u-r*  in  early  stages  of  writing,  there 
appears  to  be  some  tendency  for  left- 
handed  children  and  especially  duller 
children  to  retain  the  habit  longer. 
Although  much  to-do  is  usually 
made  over  any  individual  who  tends 
to  write  mirror  style,  actually  nearly 
everyone  could  establish  the  habit 
very  easily.  Anyone  should  try  writ- 
ing his  name  on  the  forehead  or 
chest  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  mirror- 
write.  Almost  invariably  the  tend- 
ency is  to  write  mirror  style  whether 
one  is  right  or  left-handed.  Or  make 
spiral  lines  down  the  page  using  both 
hands  simultaneously.  The  tendenc  ' 
of  the  strokes  made  by  the  right  and 
left  hands  is  to  mirror  each  other. 
When  the  left-handed  child  attempts 
to  imitate  the  right-handed  teacher's 
writing  or  that  of  other  children 
without  watching  closely  as  he  writes 
he  may  tend  to  produce  mirror  writ- 
ing. 

Suggestions  for  Overcoming 
Mirror   Writing. 

Suggestions  for  helping  the  child 
overcome  the  mirror  writing  tendency 
are: 

1.  Require  the  child  to  write  with 
copy  before  him  rather  than 
from  memory.  The  child  should 
practice  writing  beneath  the 
copy. 

2.  Show  the  pupil  that  he  must 
always  begin  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  blackboard  or  paper. 
This  will  prevent  him  from  hav- 
ing any  space  in  which  to  mov? 
to  the  left  as  he  writes.  He  wi'.l 
identify  the  left  side  more  read- 
ily if  he  wears  some  mark  of 
identification  on  his  hand  or 
wrist. 

3.  Have  the  pupil  copy  words  be- 
ginning  with   capital   letters,  all 

of  which  must  begin  at  the  left  hand 
margin   of   board   or   paper. 

4.  Do  not  permit  the  pupil  to  do 
much  writing  without  super- 
vision, lest  he  backslide  into  mir- 
ror   writing. 

5.  If  reversals  occur  only  in  cer- 
tain letters,  isolate  these  letters 
for  special  practice  until  the  eye 


recognizes     the     shape    correctly 
and       the      hand       automatically 
makes   the  correct  movement. 
6.  It     is     not     necessary     for     the 
teacher  to  guide  the  child's  hand 
as  he  writes  nor  for  the  child  to 
trace   the   letters. 
In    very    unusual    cases,    e.g.    men- 
tally    subnormal     children,     hospital- 
ized or  crippled  cases,  if  the   individ- 
uals   appear    to    be    unable    to   over- 
come the  mirroring  tendency,   permit 
them   to   write   mirror   style  on   paper 
laid    over    reversed    carbon    paper    or 
on    transparent   glass  slates    so    that 
their  message  although  mirrored,  will 
still  be  legible. 
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How  To  Write  A  Better  Signature 


By   The   Editor 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  BETTER 
SIGNATURE 

A  Recommendation.  A  good  signa- 
ture is  very  desirable  because  peo- 
ple do  judge  you  by  it.  It  will  help 
you  in  getting  employment.  Posi- 
tions are  secured  or  lost  by  signa- 
tures. 

A  well  written  signature  represents 
qualities  like  care,  neatness,  efficiency, 
refinement,  intelligence  and  attention 
to  details — all  desirable  qualities  in 
anyone  seeking  employment. 

Not  a  Big  Task.  Your  signature 
contains  some  good  quaities,  there- 
fore improving  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  find- 
ing the  weak  spots  and  correcting 
them. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  highly 
skilled  penman  to  write  a  good  sig- 
nature. By  giving  a  little  attention 
to  your  signature  under  our  super- 
vision you  can  soon  improve  it. 

Avoid  Losses.  You  will  not  only 
avoid  financial  losses  but  will  please 
your  friends  and  customers  by  writ- 
ing legibly.  Legible  writing  is  a 
social  must  and  a  business  requisite. 
Thousands  of  letters  reach  the  Dead 
Letter  Office  on  account  of  poor  hand- 
writing. 

Legibility.  To  test  legibility,  cover 
all  but  one  letter.  If  it  is  not  read- 
able standing  alone,  correct  it.  Your 
signature  should  be  unmistakable  and 
easy  to  read.  You  can  make  it  so 
by  observing  a  few  simple  rules  and 
by  making  a  slight  change  in  some 
letters.  A  few  general  suggestions 
are: 

1.  Be  sure  to  get  turns  and  angles 
distinct  and  clear.     Often   the   n 
is  confusing  with  the  u. 
e  and  i  are  confusing  unless  care- 
fully   made. 


Letters  which  are  most  frequently  abused. 


3.  Avoid  loops  in  retraces  like  t 
and  d. 

4.  Stop  on  the  retraces  of  b,  o,  v, 
w,  and  finish  high.  The  o  and 
a  are  often  confusing  because 
of  the  finish. 

5.  Make  standard  or  plain  letter 
forms.  Though  we  have  been  in 
handwriting  work  for  many 
years  we  occasionally  see  a  let- 
ter form  which  we  have  never 
before  seen  and  of  course  such 
forms  are  not  readable  to  the 
average   person. 

Slant.  While  a  forward  slant  of 
from  45  to  65  degrees  is  preferred 
in  business  today,  the  writing  may  be 
any  slant  so  long  as  every  letter  is 
on  the  same  slant.  We  would  recom- 
mend a  forward  standard  slant  rather 
than  selecting  an  extreme  slant  for 
individuality  which  would  be  unde- 
sirable. 


Keep  backs  of  letters  straight. 

properly. 

Where  considerable  difficulty  occurs 
in  slant  the  trouble  may  be  in  faulty 
position.  Keep  the  paper  in  front 
of  you  and  pull  down  uniformly  on 
each  letter.  The  right-hander  should 
slant  his  paper  to  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  the  desk  and  pull  down- 
strokes  to  the  center  of  the  body.  The 
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HOW  TO  TEST  SLANT 


To  improve  your  slant  test  it  by 
drawing  slanted  lines  down  the  backs 
of  each  letter.  If  these  backs  are 
uniform,  their  slant  is  good.  If  you 
find  some  letters  off  slant,  practice 
on   them   until   you   get  them   slanted 


left-hander  should  slant  his  paper 
to  upper  right  corner  of  desk  and 
pull  downstrokes  to  the  elbow.  In 
writing  with  either  hand  the  arm 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  base 
line. 


COMMON  CAUSES  OF  ILLEGIBILITY  IN  SMALL  LETTERS. 


Avoid  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  first  of  each  group  of  words  by  studying  it,  by  discovering  why  it  is  illegi- 
ble, and  by  writing  it  unmistakably.  Indefinite  distinction  between  turns  and  angles,  retraces  and  loops  is  the  cause. 
The  remedy  is  forethought  and  determination.  Are  you  too  shortsighted,  and  weakwilled,  too  impulsive  and  erratic, 
or  too  indifferent  and  slipshod  to  think  clearly  and  act  orderly  enough  to  conserve  your  own  effort  and  respect  the 
reader's  time? 


Spacing.  The  spaces  in  ami  be- 
tween letters  should  be  uniform. 
More  space  is  required  Ljtween 
names.  Have  each  name  stand  out 
clear  but  not  disconnected.  Test  your 
signature  by  blacking  in  the  turns, 
etc.  to  see  how  uniform  they  are. 
Avoid  crowding  or  excess  spreading 
of  your   signature. 
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Keep  spaces  in  and  between  letters 
approximately  the  same  size.  This 
plate  shows  the  size  of  small  letters, 
extended    letters,   loops,  and   capitals. 

Style  or  Individuality.  Most  per- 
sons like  to  create  an  individual  sig- 
nature. Individuality  is  desirable  as 
long  as  legibility   and  ease  of  execu- 


Draw  head  lines  to  test  the  accur 
The  word  to  the  right  illustrates 
difficult. 

Size.  Your  signature  should  be 
neither  a  very  small,  cramped  one 
nor  a  large,  unmanageable  one.  A 
normal  sized  signature  is  usable  on 
any  document.  Of  course  you  can 
vary  the  size  slightly  according  to 
space   and   pen   used. 

It  is  important  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form height  of  letters  according  to 
groups.  Irregular  size  disfigures  the 
beauty  and  often  make  letters  like 
I  and  e  confusing. 

To  Write  Easily.  Slow  labored 
writing  should  be  avoided. 

1.  Do  not  grip  the  penholder. 

2.  Keep  the   pressure  light. 

3.  The  downstroke  should  be  no 
heavier  than  the  upstrokes. 

4.  Write  with  free  hand.  Raise  the 
pen  as  few  times  as  possible. 
Avoid  broken  movement  or  dis- 
jointed letters. 

The  more  you  practice  arm  move- 
ment the  more  skill  you  acquire  and 
the  easier  and   freer  you  can   write. 


acy  of  your  alignment, 
improper  size  which  can  make  reading 

tion  are  retained.  Freakish  combina- 
tions, highly  flourished  unfamiliar  or 
unrecognizable  forms  should  be  shun- 
ned. Combining  initials  is  desirable 
if  done  in  a  natural  and  readable  way. 

Simplicity  is  very  desirable  in  a 
signature.  A  plain  signature  is  more 
legible,  quicker  written  and  looks 
nicer.  Long  ending  flourishes  or  un- 
derscores have  been  used  in  some 
cases  with  good  taste  and  in  other 
cases  not.  Omit  any  stroke  or  flour- 
ish which  does  not  add  to  the  beauty 
or  legibility. 

For  advertising  purposes  some 
write  their  signatures  with  more 
flourishes  and   shades. 

The  i  can  be  used  as  the  unit  of 
measurement  in  handwriting.  It  is 
one  space  high.  All  other  short  let- 
ters should  be  the  same  height  ex- 
cept the  r  and  s  which  extend  slightly 
higher,  t  and  d  are  twice  as  tall  and 
loop  letters  and  capitals  are  three 
times  as  tall  as  the  i. 


Most  letters  begin  and  end  the 
same  as  the  i.  Beginning  and  ending 
■itrokes  of  the  i  are  parts  of  ovals. 
Notice  where  they  begin  and  end,  and 
compare   your  work   with   it. 

Forgery.  Handwriting  experts  state 
that  signatures  written  with  many 
flourishes  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion 
are  easy  to  imitate,  but  that  the 
plain  signature  well  written  is  the 
most  difficult  to  forge.  Guard  against 
forgery  by  keeping  your  signature 
simple  and  learning  to  write  it  bet- 
ter  than   others  can   write   it. 

Smoothness.  To  make  your  signa- 
ture beautiful  the  lines  should  be 
smooth  and  crisp.  A  free  movement, 
continued  clear  through  the  word  is 
desirable. 

A  slow  movement  will  produce  a 
kinky,  ugly  line.  Get  enough  mo- 
mentum to   produce  a   smooth   line. 

Keep  your  pen  in  good  shape.  Hold 
the  pen  so  that  the  eye  points  to  the 
ceiling.  Both  nibs  should  glide  evenly 
on  the  paper.  Twisting  the  pen 
around  will  produce  roughness.  Do 
not  get  too  much  ink  on  the  pen  at 
one  time.     Dip   often. 

Position.  Sit  up,  don't  slough.  Sit 
well  back  in  the  chair.  Lean  forward. 
The  body  should  not  touch  the  desk. 
The  feet  should  be  on  the  floor  about 
even.  Place  the  arms  on  the  desk 
with  the  elbow  extending  about  one- 
half  an  inch  off  of  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  The  elbows  should  be  evenly 
off  or  evenly  on  the  desk  to  keep  the 
shoulders  even  and  the  spine  straight. 

Curve  the  fingers  gracefully  as 
though  you  were  grasping  a  ball. 
The  first  finger  should  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  holder.  The  holder  should 
cross  the  second  finger  at  the  base  of 
the  nail.  The  thumb  should  be  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  holder  between 
first  and  second  finger.  Study  the  ac- 
companying  illustrations. 

The  weight  of  the  arm  should  be 
on  the  muscles  below  the  elbow.  The 
hand  should  rest  on  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  Avoid  a  cramped,  awk- 
ward position  and  do  not  grip  the 
penholder.    The  knuckles  should  point 


COMMON  CAUSES  OF  ILLEGIBILITY  IN  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 
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Illegibility  in  writing  is  due  more  to  lack  of  observation  than  lack  of  skill,  as  shown  in  the  above  illustrations  of 
uncertain,  doubtful  capitals  preceding  the  braces,  and  the  unquestioned  capitals  following  the  braces,  all  of  which  were 
written  by  the  same  hand. 

If  you  will  think  in  terms  of  plainness  the  hand  will  unconsciously  act  in  terms  of  plainness.  Don't  blame  the 
hand  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  head.    Think  correctly  and  the  hand  will  act  definitely.    Writing  is  an  act,  not  a  fine 
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toward  the  ceiling,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  wrist  to  be  flat. 
You  will  find  that  the  holder  crosses 
at  about  the  knuckle.  It  should  be 
held  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 

Position  of  the  Paper.  The  right- 
handed  student  should  turn  the  top 
of  the  paper  toward  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  desk  with  the  arm  at 
right  angles  to  the  ruled  lines  on  the 
paper.  The  left-handed  student  should 
turn  the  paper  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  top  of  the  paper  for 
the  left-handed  student  should  point 
towards  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
desk.  The  penholder  should  point  to- 
wards the  elbow  of  the  left-handed 
student. 

Movement.  Before  making  any 
copies,  let  us  roll  the  arm  around 
freely  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow 
with  the  hand  slightly  off  of  the  desk. 
In  this  way  you  can  feel  the  large 
muscles  which  are  used  in  making 
capitals  and  small  letters.  Use  this 
same  movement  in  most  of  your  writ- 
ing, combining  it  with  the  hand  move- 
ment. The  little  finger  slides  on  the 
upstrokes  of  the  small  letters  and 
rests  or  drags  on  the  downstroke  like 
in  the  small  letters  "i"  and  "u."  In 
making  a  letter  like  the  Capital  "O", 
the  movement  comes  from  the 
shoulder  and  the  arm  rolls  on  the 
muscle  below   the  elbow. 


Care   is  necessary  in  writing. 

Skill  is  necessary  to  dot  an  i  cor- 
rectly. It  is  careless  to  dot  the  i  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  letter.  Where 
so  dotted  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  i  from  small  e  and  r. 


Where  conditions  do  not  permit  an 
ideal  position,  do  the  best  you  can 
to  secure  an  easy  legible  signature. 
At  times  mainly  finger  movement  can 
be  used. 

Suggestions  For  Practice.  After 
getting  a  good  mental  picture  of  each 
capital  and  small  letter  in  your  name, 
practice  it  separately.  Make  line 
after  line  of  it.  Compai'e  your  efforts 
with  a  good  copy.  Try  to  find  some 
place  where  your  letter  can  be  im- 
proved, then  practice  some  more.  It 
is  easy  to  improve  when  you  know 
what  to  work  for.  After  practicing 
on  each  letter,  try  the  entire  signa- 
ture. Check  your  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 

SIZE:  Large 
Small 
Varying 

LINE:  Heavy 
Light 
Varying 
Kinky  (looks  slow) 

SLANT:  Too  slanting 

Nearly   vertical 
Irregular 

FROM  OF  LETTERS: 
Angular 
Not  legible 
Poor  endings 
Poor  loops 
Capitals  weak 
Small  letters  weak 

SPACING:  Scattered 
Crowded 
Irregular 
Poorly    arranged 

ALIGNMENT: 

Off  the  line  in   places 
Letters  uneven  in  height 
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By  applying  the  legibility  test  to  it  you  will  find  at  least  12  letters  which 
are  illegible.  Rapid  progress  could  be  made  by  this  student  simply  by 
discovering  what  makes  the  letters  illegible.  Oftentimes  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  skill  but  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  correct  form  which  makes  illegibility,  also 
carelessness. 
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Above  are  some  letters  selected 
from  our  daily  correspondence  show- 
ing mistakes.  The  first  column  shows 
the  actual  letter  forms  while  the  sec- 
ond and  third  columns  show  letters 
which  they  might  represent. 

Send  us  some  practice  you  have 
done  on  your  signature  and  one  of 
our  penmen  will  check  it  over,  mak- 
ing red  ink  criticisms  and  offer  fur- 
ther suggestions  for  improvement. 
We  will  gladly  try  to  answer  any 
questions  or  give  you  any  help  we 
can. 

(Continued   on  Page  26) 
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Get  a  uniform,  smooth  quality   of  line.    Avoid  slow   kinky  lines,  a  scrawly  line,  and  also  heavy  blotted  lines. 
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Roundhand  Engrossing  Script 

Collected  and  Edited  by  The  Educator  Staff 
Copies    by    well-known    penmen 

Roundhand  the  style  of  beauty.  It's  as  old  as  grandfather's  clock  and  twice  as  charming.  It's  useful,  too.  A 
large  percent  of  penmanship  customers  request  Roundhand.  You  will  never  regret  .spending  a  few  hours  this 
summer  mastering  it. 

Rule  head  lines  accurately.  You  need  a  hard  lead  pencil  (4H)  and  a  good  ruler  or  T-square.  Rule  three 
spaces  for  capitals  and  one  space  for  low  letters.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  guide  lines.  Hit  the  head  and  base  lines 
every  time. 

Always  raise  the  pen  on  the  turns  at  the  base  line.  This  makes  it  easier,  and  you  get  better  work.  When  you 
raise  the  pen  always  try  to  conceal  the  pen  lifts.  The  break  in  line  is  for  your  convenience  and  not  for  the 
customer  to   see  and  complain   about. 

Regular  pressure  on  downstrokes  is  necessary.  Practice  straightline  and  under  and  over  turn  exercises  in 
various  sizes  to  cultivate  an  even  pressure.  Watch  spacing  of  downstrokes  for  they  are  seen  before  the  up- 
strokes.   They  determine  the  spacing,   slant  and   size. 

Your  upstrokes  should  be  light  and  graceful.  They  should  be  nearly  on  the  same  slant  as  the  downstrokes. 
Avoid   too    much   connective   slant.     Roundhand    should   be  solid  and  not  spread  out  like  business  writing. 
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Manuscript  Writing 

By   Mabel   Anderson 

Many  teachers  who  are  studying  Manuscript  for  the  first  time  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  make  the  forms  as 
nearly  perfect  as  they  desire  and  are  planning  to  continue  practice  and  study  this  summer.  That's  a  fine  idea. 
Take  sufficient  time  to  analyze  the  letter  forms  and  to  acquire  enough  skill  to  make  the  letters  beautifully.  Where 
one  has  been  writing  Cursive  writing  for  years,  learning  a  new  way  of  writing  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might  seem. 

We  suggest  that  you  practice  Manuscript  large  and  with  a  pencil  the  same  as  it  is  presented  in  your  text- 
book. Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been  trying  to  use  pen  and  ink  in  place  of  pencil.  Large  lettering  with  ink  is 
more  difficult  than  using  pencil. 

Small  Manuscript  is  undesirable  for  the  first  and  second  grades  and  Manuscript  should  not  be  carried  up 
into  higher  grades  to  be  used  in  place  of  cursive  writing. 

When  Manuscript  is  made  small  and  used  for  correspondence  problems  of  spacing,  size,  slant  and  details 
of  letter  form  become  greater  and  more  difficult.    Speed   and  ease  of  execution  is  also  difficult  in  Manuscript. 

If  you  want  to  use  Manuscript  purely  as  lettering  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  but  Cursive  writing 
is  much  better  for  adults  than  Manuscript  for  correspondence. 

You  have  two  strokes  to  master — the  circle  and  straight  line.  The  other  and  more  difficult  problem  is  putting 
the  ovals  and  straight  lines  together  to  form  uniformly  spaced  words.  Practice  circular  letters  alone.  Make  the 
circle  with  one  complete  swing. 

Be  careful  with  your  joinings,  otherwise  you  will  have  rough  places  and  your  work  will  not  be  attractive. 
See  that  each  letter  hits  the  head  and  base  lines. 
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Learn  to  see  mistakes  and  to  point  them  out  to  students.     Letters   should   be   uniform    in   height,  slant,  and 
spacing. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 


Follow   this  course  and   improve  your  skill  in  business  writing 


These  signatures  were  released  from  the  pen  of  F.   B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Michigan.     There  is  much  food  for 
thought  and  practice  in  this  lesson.     Work  on  each  signature   and   letter  alone,  then   try   the   entire    page. 
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A   SUPPLEMBENTARY 

LESSON 

By   Teacher — Miss   Mary    De    Paola 

Fifth    St.    Grade   School 

Clairton,    Pa. 

Supervision — Harriet    L.    Hartman 

Supplementary  —  Thursday     Lesson 

General  Aims: 

1.  Correct  copying  of  poetry  form. 

2.  Neat  well-written  papers. 

3.  Good   size,    spacing,    and    slant. 
Specific   Objectives: 

1.  Formation  of  s 

2.  Formation  of    S 

3.  Writing    and    spelling    of:     sail, 
strong,   ship,  bay. 

4.  Neatness  in  letter  forms. 

5.  Learning  to   write   a  poem   well. 

6.  Using  swing  and  good  Grade  III 
size.    (The  objective  of  Grade  III) 

Procedure: 

A.  Introduction 

Introduce  lesson  with  pictures  of 

different  kinds   of  ships.     Choose 

ship  which  this   poem    is    talking 

about. 

Explain    the    reason    for    smooth 

sailing  of  pupils'  pens  with  light 

easy,  legible   strokes. 

B.  Body 

1.  Have  one  or  two  children  read 
over  poem.  Discuss  meaning 
of  word  "bay."  Practice  writ- 
ing it  on  a  practice  sheet  of 
paper. 

2.  Look     for     letter    represented 
most   often   in   poem. 
Review    its    formation. 
Remember  to  start  with  curved 


upstroke    and     remember     re- 
trace 
3.  Review  capital  S 
C.   Conclusion: 

Take    clean   sheet    of   paper. 
Write   whole    poem   to  count. 


Remembering  smooth   sailing. 
Collect.   Comment  on  general  ap- 
pearance of   papers. 
Correct  for    size,    slant,   spacing, 
and  formation  of  S  &  s. 

Miss    Le    Paola 
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Miss   DePaola  writes  new   and   difficult  copies   on  the   board  so   that  the 
pupils  can  see  how  it  is  done. 
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Position   in  this   class  is   ideal.      Notice   Miss   DePaola's  assistant  checking  up  on  his  classmates. 
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This  reproduction  of  the   writing  of  13  students   in   Miss  DePaola's  class  shows   the  results  of  her  lesson  on 
teaching.     For  third  grade  students  we  think  this  is  very  commendable  results. 


Kelvin  L.  McCray.  P.  O.  Box  1325, 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia  sent  us 
some  Ornamental  Writing  which  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  has  a  delicate 
artistic  appearance  resembling  some 
of  the  old  time  work  from  A.  D. 
Taylor. 

Mr.  McCray  recently  engrosse  sev- 
eral large  pieces  of  work  on  Sheep- 
skin. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.  O.   Drawer  982  Rochester  3.   N.  T. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  mode! 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By   appointment  only. 


Accoring  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
Major  Bowes  of  Radio  Fame  wrote 
Ornamental  calling  cards  at  25c  a 
dozen  when  he  was  attending  school 
in  San   Francisco. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  Major  did 
not  go  on  with  his  penmanship  work. 
He  might  have  become  famous  and 
accomplished   something  really  great. 
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Classroom  Questions 


Pearl  Tuttle,  Marion,  Ohio 


How  do  you  sharpen  pencils  for 
first  graders? 

One  first  grade  teacher  follows  this 
procedure:  For  sanitary  reasons,  each 
pupil  keeps  his  own  pencil  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  When  pen- 
cils need  sharpening,  each  pupil  conies 
to  the  sharpener  and  inserts  the  pen- 
cil while  the  teacher  herself  gives  a 
turn  or  two  of  the  pencil  sharpener. 
Without  wasting  time  in  the  handling 
and  without  exchanging  pencils,  she 
can  be  sure  that  each  pencil  is  sharp- 
ened to  a  ball  point.  If  some  pro- 
cedure of  supervision  of  the  sharp- 
ening of  pencils  is  not  followed, 
pupils  will  waste  their  time,  waste 
their  pencils,  and  sharpen  for  fine 
points.  Special  primary  sharpeners 
produce  only  a  ball  point.  Adjustable 
sharpeners  make  ball  points  on  pri- 
mary pencils  also. 

My  pupils  need  so  much  help  in 
writing.  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin.       ' 

This  is  a  general  question  and  in 
a  general  way,  here  are  some  point- 
ers. 

Follow  the  manual  carefully  for  the 
particular  grade.  Try  to  meet  the 
standards  for  the  grade.  Work  for 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Watch  for  im- 
provement week  by  week.  After  a 
few  months  have  passed,  marked 
progress  should  be  noted.  Then  pick 
up  the  loose  ends.  Individual  teach- 
ing is  essential  from  the  beginning 
to  avoid  the  practicing  of  bad  habits. 
The  latter  instruction  needs  also  to 
be  individual  to  realize  the  stand- 
ard for  the  grade. 

*     *     * 

My  pupils  like  to  write  at  the  black- 
board but  they  usually  write  up  or 
down  hill.  How  can  one  write  in  a 
straight  line  at  the  board? 


Stand  directly  in  front  of  the  space 
to  be  written  on.  Begin  writing  in 
front  of  the  left  side  of  one's  body 
and  not  much  higher  than  the  head. 
One  cannot  write  well  much  below 
the  chest  level.  It  is  never  well  to 
reach  too  far.  "White  in  front  of 
the  face"  is  a  good  rule  to  follow.  Do 
not  write  much,  if  any,  beyond  the 
right  elbow.  The  feet  may  be  sev- 
eral inches  apart.  The  weight  of 
the  body  should  first  be  placed  on 
the  left  foot  and  gradually  shifted 
to  the  right  foot  as  one  continues 
writing.  If  more  space  to  the  right 
is  to  be  used,  a  new  position  at  the 
right  needs  to  be  taken  and  the  above 
method   repeated. 

Boys  and  girls  like  to  line  the 
blackboard  with  horizontal  lines  be- 
fore writing.  They  can  do  it  by 
making  side  strokes  with  an  eraser. 
Here  the  same  care  needs  to  be  exer- 
cised if  the  horizontal  lines  go 
straight. 

*  *     * 

SOME    PUPILS    WOULD    LIKE   TO 

KNOW  THE  ANSWERS  TO  THEIR 

QUESTIONS 

How  can  I  keep  from  having  ink 
spots  at  the  tops  of  my  letters  and 
my  loop  letters  and  my  t,  p,  and  d? 

Your  penholder  "lies  down"  too 
much  which  puts  that  little  pocket 
of  ink  too  near  the  paper.  As  you 
pause  at  the  top  of  your  upstrokes, 
you  allow  a  little  extra  time  for  the 
ink  to  run  down  onto  the  paper.  Be- 
sides, you  should  not  even  stop  at  the 
tops  of  your  loops  but  only  slow 
down.  "Keep  moving"  is  a  good  rule 
to  follow  on  all  curves  and  turns. 

*  *     * 

How  can  I  have  even  slant? 

Briefly,  get  a  good  position  and 
keep  it. 


I  have  a  sharp  point  on  the  down- 
strike  of  my  "1".  What  should  I 
do  about  it? 

If  you  have  a  point  in  the  "1",  it 
means  that  you  stop  before  you  finish. 
There  are  "no  stops"  in  the  "1".  Slow 
down  but  keep  moving  on  the  curves. 


I  have  trouble  keeping  my  work 
on  the  line.  What  can  I  do  to  im- 
prove  it? 

Always  look  where  you  are  going. 
Be  sure  to  slow  down  just  before 
you  get  to  the  line  if  there's  danger : 
of  not  seeing  it.  Practice  some  lit- 
tle exercise  that  rests  upon  the  line. 
Watch  for  that  line! 


I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  have 
trouble  making  my  letters  too  big. 
What  can  I  do  about  it? 

First,  you  need  to  see  that  small 
letters  take  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  space.  That  isn't  much  space. 
You  can't  make  a  very  large  letter 
in  one-fourth  of  a  space  when  the 
whole  space  is  only  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  wide.  When  you  really  see 
how  small  the  letters  must  be,  you 
must  think  of  it  every  time  you  make 
a  small  letter  or  write  a  word  with 
small  letters  in  it. 


I  cannot  write  with  arm  move- 
ment and  make  my  letters  legible. 
What  can  I  do  about  it? 

Keep  on  trying.  If  you  can  write 
with  ARM  MOVEMENT,  you  are  al- 
ready half  way  on  your  road  to  suc- 
cess. As  you  continue  practicing  and 
trying  for  good  letter  forms,  your 
writing  will  become  more  and  more 
legible. 


<>mc  men  smile  xn  the  evenmj 
*«>me  men  smtle  cit  ^civvn 
hut  the  man  worth  while  t* 


the  mem  who  eem  smile  when 
h\*  three  front  teeth  are  £iOne>*/qf(\ 

This  bit  of  humor  and  lettering  is  from  the  pen   of  Charles  Romont,  83  Montgomery  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
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D.  W.  Graber  of  Creston,  Ohio,  is  a  penman  of  unusual  skill.     The  above 
is  written   in  brown  glossy  ink. 


This  is  a  speciment  written  by  Joanne   Swiatek,  a  student  in   McKinley 
Grade   School,  Granite   City,  Illinois. 


UTAH  EDUCATOR  DIES 
Dr.  L.  John  Nuttall,  Supt.  of  Salt 
Lake  City  Schools  died  April  18. 
Dr.  Nuttall  received  his  B.  S.,  Mas- 
ter's, and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Co- 
lumbia   University. 

He  had  a  broad  experience  in  the 
Educational  Field,  having  served  as 
Principal  of  Pleasant  Grove,  In- 
structor in  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, taught  in  Payson  High  School, 
Principal  of  Spanish  Fork  High 
School,  Supt.  of  Iron  County,  Supt. 
of  Nebo  District,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  and  acting  president  of 
that  institution,  Professor  of  elemen- 
tary education  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  also  served  12  years  as 
Supt.  of  Salt  Lake  City  Schools. 

He  was  very  active  in  educational 
fields  and   associations. 


QUOTABLE   EXCERPTS 

The  first  test  of  character  is  strict 
honesty  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in 
deed. 

If  you  want  to  have  friends — and 
real  friends  are  the  richest  gift  in 
life — you  must  be  loyal  to  them 
through  thick  and  thin. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  good  things 
are  old  things,  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

Do  not  let  envy  tempt  you  to  do 
things  for  which  you  are  not  fitted. 
Be  yourself. 

An  educated  man  understands,  as 
we  all  ought  to  understand,  that 
there  are  eternal  values  which  lie 
beyond  the  realm  of  sight  and  sense. 

Remember  that  the  secret  of  work- 
ing with  other  people  is  one  for  all 
and   all  for  one. 


JUST    A    DOG 
By   Huy    Loickwood 

"She's    just    a    dog!"    they    say.    'tis 

true 
She's  just  a  dog,  perhaps,  to  you, 
A  dog's  a  dog,  and  that  is  that — 
But  we   who   own  her, 
Who've   watched  her,  known    her, 
Waited  on  her,  brought  her  up 
Since   she   was   just  a   "weeny"    pup; 
To  us  she's  more  than  "just  a   dog," 
She's  close  to  us! 
And  oft'  her  big  brown  eyes 
Are  filled  with   wonder  and  surprise; 
She  looks  us  through  and  through  to 

find 
The  thoughts  she   knows   are  in  our 

mind, 
For,  by  some  subtle  power,  her  own, 
Our   words  and   thoughts    to    her  are 

known; 
And   in  her  eyes  we  often   seek 
The    thoughts    she  has   no    power    to 

speak. 

'  "She's   just   a   dog!"    Admitted,   true! 
But  could  I  not  write  this  of  you, — 
"He's  just  a  penman!"  and  leave  un- 
told 
A  thousand  things,  that,  to  unfold 
Would  take  a  book? 
She's  just  a  dog,  a  playful  pup, 
Some  simple   tricks, — she  can   sit  up, 
Roll  over,  on  her  hind  legs  stand 
And  dance  a  bit,  and  we  have  planned 
Some   other   stunts, — but   it  is  true 
They're  tricks  that  other  dogs  can  do. 
She's  just  a  dog. 

She's   just  a   dog!   Yet,   she   is  more, 
For  in  her  little  body's   rife 
The  mystery  of  sentient  life; 
And,  in  the  working  of  her  mind 
We    see   her   linked    to    human    kind; 
The  love  we  give  her  is  returned, 
(A  dog's  love's  nothing  to  be  spurned) 
To  her  we  are  as  Power  Divine, 
She  looks  up  to  us,  eyes  a'shine 
With  loving  confidence  and   trust, 
And,  understanding^,  we  must 
Look  back  at  her  and  see, — 
Not  "just  a  dog!",  but  life  and  mind, 

reality, 
A  wondrous  thing,  this  dog, 
A  mystery  so  deep,  so  wide 
That  sages  for  ages   have   sought  in 

vain, 
Tried   to   explain   the  mystery   away, 
And  so,  to  hide  our  ignorance  we  say: 
"She's  just  a  dog." 


Specimens   Received    List 
Josephine   Tucker 
321   North  First  St. 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  P.   Savallo 
Grand   Saline,  Texas 
C.  W.  Morales 
Cia.   Panamericana 
Victoria  90,  Mexico,  D.  F. 
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How  to  Write  a  Better  Signature  continued  from  page  18.     Signatures  of  penmen  worth  studying. 
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Believe  in  Hie  <<i  nifco  States  of  S  (mcrica  as  a 
< government  of  the  people,  by,  Hie  people,  fox- 
Hie  people;  whose  rust  powers  are  fecrtvA 
trom  Hie  consent  or  flic  a.oven-ic'©;  a  democracy, 
in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many,. 
sovereign  slates;  a  perfect  Q^nton.onc  and  inseparable 
established  upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  cariafitci^ 
justice  and  humanity,  for  u'htch  3vncrican  patriots 
sacrificed  Their  I'U'cs  ana  fortunes. 

therefore.,  believe  it  is  ma,  duty,  to  mu,  country 
to  love  it,  to  support  its  constitution,  to  obey 
its  fau-s,  to  respect  its  ffaa,  an<>  to  Ocfcno  it  y-s 
against  aff  enemies. 


e 


Bv  Norman   Tower,   Denver,   Colo. 


The  specimen  at  the  left  was  let- 
tered by  Norman  Tower  of  the-  Tower 
Penmanship  Studio,  Denver,  Coin.  Mr. 
Tower's  new  location  is  at  .",71  Logan 
Street,  and  has  a  room  14x27  for 
exhibit  purposes.  He  invites  all  of 
,,m  readers  going  through  Denver  to 
visit  him.  He  give8  a  special  invita- 
tion to  members  of  the  N.E.A.  Con- 
vention when  they  are  in  the  eity  to 
see   his   exhibit. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Tower  began  to  teach 
adult  elasses  in  business  writing  and 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  University 
Extension  Center.  Mr.  Tower  also 
teaches  in  the  Barn  s  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

We  first  met  Mr.  Tower  in  1920 
when  he  attended  the  Zanerian.  Of 
his  work  in  the  Zanerian  he  writes. 
"It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
that  I  write  to  thank  you  for  all  the 
good  things  which  you  taught  me 
when  I  attended  the  Zanerian.  Since 
that  time  your  complimentary  expres- 
sions in  so  many  of  your  letters  have 
inspired   and  encouraged  me." 
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I, 


From   the    Martin   Studio,  Boston. 
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This  letter  was  received  from  Myrtle  Cheeseman,  Grayslake  School,  Grayslake, 
Illinois.  It  was  sent  to  us  in  the  ordinary  correspondence  and  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication. Miss  Cheeseman  will  be  as  surprised  as  anyone.  However,  the  letter  was  so 
carefully  written  and  so  easy  looking  in  appearance  that  we  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  passing  it  on  to  our  readers.  The  original  letter  in  grayish  brown  ink 
was  still  more  attractive  than  the  black  reproduction.  Any  teacher  who  can  write 
as  well  as  this  has  gone  a  long  way  in  preparing  to  successfully  teach  handwriting. 


Write  for  our  new  Free  Booi. 
"How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman."  Enclose  10c  for 
a  Professional  Pen  Point  and 
your  name  beautifully  writ- 
ten.   Write   today. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE 

Ornamental  penman,  man  or  w 
permanent  job — short  hours — ideal 
Write 


nditions 
MEMORIAL  ALBUM   CO., 


Plymouth.    Ind. 


Write  for  my  free 
book  "How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert 
Penman",  which 
shows  what  others 
bare  accomplished 
by  taking  my  course. 
Enclose  10c  for  one 
of  my  favorite  pens  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  flourished  bird  on  a  card.  Write 
today, 

T.  M.  TEVIS 

Boi    2B-0  Chill Icothe.    Mo 


TRY    "'STRAHM'    SPECIAL" 

Hand   Made   Oblique   Penholders   for 
Writing    Roundhand 

This     is     what     a     satisfied     owner  of     the 

"Strahm"  models  writes :  "Would  not  be 
without  'Strahm'  Oblique  Penholders — perfect 
in    every    detail." 

Prices   right.      For   full   information  address 

F.  L.  Tower,  601  West  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,   New   Jersey. 
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LIES   (FALSEHOODS,   MISREPRESENTATIONS) 
Brief  Definitions 
By  JAMES  D.  TODD,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

(Continued  from  May) 


19.  Repudiating  lie — a  repudiation 
or  denial  of  matter  previously  told  or 
admitted. 

20.  Ensnaring  or  spider  trap  lie — 
consists  in  luring  the  unsuspecting 
into  a  trap  or  jam  to  his  loss. 

21.  Unauthorized  lie — consists  in 
giving  unauthorized  information  and 
a  false  report  of  a  person  to  his  dis- 
advantage and  advantage  to  the  per- 
petrator. 

22.  Fool's  trap  lie — is  instituted  by 
the  mean,  measly  and  devilish  prac- 
tical  joker. 

23.  Overwhelming,  prejudice  or 
pressure  lie — grows  out  of  prejudice 
— is  readily  accepted  in  preference  to 
the  truth  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  mankind.  Very  often  a  truth 
is  accepted,  even  hailed  with  delight, 
until  it  is  known  to  come  from  a 
prejudiced  reputation  and  then  it  is 
rejected  on  prejudice  alone. 

24.  Convenient  or  substituting  lie — 
is  told  as  a  reason  or  excuse  for 
a  wrong  enacted  against  a  person 
where  there  is  no  substantial  rea- 
son for  such  an  act.     Like  No.  15. 

25.  This  or  that  lie  —  emanates 
from  what  you  say  e.  g.  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  you  say 
around  the  incident  he  will  make  a 
lie  out  of  it.  You  can't  be  careful; 
you  must  be  silent  around  this  blath- 
erskite. 

26.  Uninformed  or  hear-say  lie — 
Lies    are    scattered   simply    by    hear- 


say, without  any  knowledge  whatso- 
ever of  the  true  situation.  This  lie 
is  universally  known. 

27.  Inconsistent  lie — is  a  lie  in 
which  the  instigator  deals  in  gener- 
alties — nothing  definite,  and  an  un- 
identified propositions.  This  lie  may 
often  be  identified  by  asking  specific 
pointed  questions  and  demanding  de- 
tails. 

28.  Plausible  lie — is  a  lie  that  seems 
so  plousible  and  seemingly  so  reason- 
able that  it  is  believed  by  too  many 
people. 

29.  Impersonating  lie — is  familiar- 
ly known. 

30.  Ax-grinder  lie — is  a  lie  that  en- 
ables and  manages  to  get  something 
for  nothing  and  often  succeeds. 

31.  Extravagant  lie — deals  with 
monstrous  and  gigantic  affairs,  im- 
possible propositions,  etc.  This  lie 
is  familiar  and  easily  recognized. 

32.  Gullible  lies — are  those  believed 
and  swallowed,  without  explanation, 
reason   or  verification. 

33.  Unsuspected  lie  —  emanates 
from  persons  supposed  to  be  true, 
honorable,  and  hence  suspicion  is  al- 
layed. Most  people  are  not  looking 
nor  expecting  a  lie,  so  this  lie  gets  by. 

34.  Attachable  lie  —  comes  from 
happenings,  occurences  —  anything 
that  transpires.  Some  inquisitive  per- 
sons want  to  know  why  so  they  at- 
tach the  'why'"  which  is  nearly  al- 
ways wrong. 


A    very    unique    envelope   has    been 
received    from     Gaston     A.     Moulton, 

Orange,  Texas.  It  is  put  up  in  colors 
and  contains  flourishing,  penholders, 
Ornamental   and   Business    Writing. 


WANTED  —  Several  copies  of 
the  December,  1943,  issue  of  The 
Educator.  Address  Box  679.  c/o 
The    Educator,    Columbus    8,    Ohio. 


The  McGhee 

Studio 

Makers  and  desi 

jners  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furn 

shed 

143   East  State 

Street 

Trenton,  N. 

J. 
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Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Design*— 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples   and  Quotations. 

Best    Quality  —  Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 
ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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A  poem  written  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  A.  W.  Cooper,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  who  has  been  mak- 
ing  unusual   progress   in   Ornamental  Penmanship.     His    work  is  extremely  accurate  and  delicate  in  quality  of  line. 

Much  of  the  work  which  we  receive  from  him  is  so  fine  in  line  that  the  camera  could  not  successfully  photo- 
graph it.      Very   few   penmen   today   are   turning   out    better   work  than   the   work  which   Mr.  Cooper   is  doing. 
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Dashy  free  hand,  roundhand,  and  ornamental  combined  by  that  exquisite 
penman  J.  Arthur  LaRoehe,  501  Boyston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  We  have  the 
entire  alphabet  by  Mr.  LaRoehe  and  if  you  would  like  to  have  us  reproduce 
all  of  the  words  please  let  us  know  you   desire  them. 


PLAN   TO  ATTEND   THE 

PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  6  to  AUGUST  16 

For  Teachers,  Penmen.  Engrossers,  Students  or  anyone  desiring  to 
study  any  branch  of  penmanship  or  to  teach  penmanship. 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

612  North  Park  Street,  Columbus  8,  Ohio 


Book  Reviews 


Three  Friends,  by  Elizabeth  Mont- 
gomery and  Dorothy  Baruch,  Wil- 
liam S.  Gray,  Reading  Director,  Illus- 
trated by  Ruth  Steed.  Published 
by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Cloth  cover,  160 
pages. 

Teachers — and  parents,  too — wUl  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  THREE  FRIENDS,  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  a  health  program  that  in- 
cludes mental  health  as  a  goal  along  with 
physical    health    and    safety. 

THREE  FRIENDS  I  for  the  beginning  of 
second  grade)  is  the  story  of  one  year  in  the 
life  of  Johnnie,  Sue  and  Sam.  Second-graders 
reading  these  stories  will  discover  that  these 
three  friends  also  have  fears  and  disappoint- 
ments, enjoy  surprises,  have  a  hard  time 
keeping  secrets,  dream  funny  dreams — in 
short,  that  other  children  have  the  same 
problems  they  have  and  feel  the  same  way 
about  many  things.  Outlines  at  the  back  of 
the  book  chart  the  health,  safety,  and  per- 
sonal development  content  and  give  discussion 
suggestions    for   each    story 


Foust-Schorling  Test  of  Functional 
Thinking  in  Mathematics,  by  Jud- 
son  W.  Foust,  Central  Michigan 
College  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  Raleigh  Schorling,  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Published  by  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  5,  N.  Y. 
The  test  is  composed  of  80  items  (mainly 
completion  I  arranged  for  objective  scoring. 
It  can    be   given    in   a   single   class   period. 

Each  form  of  the  test,  of  6  pazes,  is  put  up 
in  packages  ,,f  25  tests,  with  Manual  of  Di- 
rections.   Key.    and   Class    Record. 


Hundred-Problem  Arithmetic  Test,  by 
Raleigh  Schorling,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  the  Univer- 
sity High  School,  and  Professor  of 
Education,  University  High  School, 
Clark,  The  Lincoln  School,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University 
and  Mary  A.  Potter,  Supervisor  of 
Mathematics,  Public  Schools,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  Published  by  World 
Book  Co.,  Yonkers-in-Hudson  5, 
N.  Y.  Each  form  of  the  test,  of 
12  pages,  is  put  up  in  packages  of 
25  tests,  with  Manual  of  Directions, 
Key,  and  Class   Record. 


"THE  HAND  OF  HAUPTMAN,"  Story  of 
Lindbergh  Case  by  Document  Expert.  Cited  by 
John  Henry  Wigmore.  368  Pages.  250  Illus- 
trations.     Price    J3.50. 

J.    V.    HARING    &    J.    H.    HARING 
15   Park   Row  New  York   7,   N.   Y. 


Herman  H.  Weber,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
passed  away  in  April.  Mr.  Weber  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  penwork. 
He  received  his  training  in  Columbus 
in  1910  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  office  of  The  Educator. 
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A  very  fine  package  of  specimens  was  received  from  A.  M.  Gorling,  Success  Busi 
ness  College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 


George  G.  Borum,  724  N.  Harper 
Street,  Marion,  Illinois,  the  penman 
who  has  been  sending  us  so  many 
fine  snecimens  of  his  penwork  re- 
cently, sent  us  a  package  of  speci- 
mens written  by  his  good  wife. 

From  now  on  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble  in  determining  the  author 
of  the  specimens  when  a  package  is 
received  from  the  Borum 's.  We  con- 
gratulate both  Borums  on  their  fine 
work. 

We  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Borum  is 
also  interested  in  penwork  to  the 
extent  that  she  has  spent  so  much 
time  in  developing  skill.  She  will 
be  a  great  help  to   him   in  his  work. 


A    beautifully    written     word     by    A. 
Meub,  Pasadena,  California. 


Fascinating  Pen  Flourishing 

A  Complete  Course  and  Collection  of  Masterpieces  Produced  by  Leading  Penmen 


Shows  you  how  to  make  the  simplest  birds  and 
flourishes,  and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of 
designs  displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at- 
tained   in    this    art. 

The  most  pretentious  work  ever  published  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  beautiful  fascinating  art 
of    flourishing. 


Fascinating 

Pen  Flourishing 


THE    ZANER  BLOSER   COMPANY 


Size    8' 2  x  11    in.,    80    pages,    beautifully    bound    in 
flexible   cardboard.     New    1942    edition. 


The  fascinating  art  of  pen  flourishing  is  very  pop- 
ular. Fifty  years  of  penmanship  knowledge  are 
bound  in  one  volume.  You  will  derive  an  immense 
amount  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from  this  book.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  forget  your 
troubles,  do  something  with  your  hands.  One  dip 
of  the  pen  and  the  flourisher  forgets  all  present  day 
trials    and    tribulations. 

Only  a  few  strokes  to  use  and  skill  is  easily  acquired. 
Presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  persons  can  ac- 
quire skill  in  making  birds  and  flourishes  in  the 
shortest    possible    time. 

Flourishing  is  an  art  of  beauty  that  is  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Engrossers  particularly  find  it  use- 
ful since  it  increases  the  value  of  their  work  on 
headings,   diplomas,  etc. 

Every  one  can  profitably  spend  some  time  flourish- 
ing  for   it    increases  their   skill. 

The  book  represents  the  highest  skill  of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of  national  fame:  Zaner,  Brown,  Canan, 
Lehman,  Dennis,  Blanchard,  Flickinger,  Kelchner, 
Lupfer,  Madarasz,  Isaacs,  Behrensmeyer,  Glick, 
Darner,  Collins,  M.  B.  Moore,  Faretra,  Lyman 
Spencer,  Courtney,  Schofield,  Gaskell,  Wesco,  Dakin, 
Skillman. 

Price  of  the  book,  postpaid... $1.00 

Price  of  The  Educator,  one  year $1.50 

(Canada    25c,    Foreign    30c    extra)  

$2.50 
BOTH  FOR  ONLY  $2.00 


THE   ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 


612   NORTH    PARK  STREET 


COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


A  Dennis  Flourish 
Have  you  noticed  the  extent  to  which  flourishing  is    being  used  today   in  newspapers,    magazines,   and   gen- 
eral advertising  by  commercial  artists,  and  sign  painters  ?     It  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  attractive  ornaments 
used. 


